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GOD—OUR KING-FATHER. 


“ © Lord, thou art our Father.”—Isazau Isiv. 8. 
“ The Lord is our King.” —Isarau xxxiii. 22. 


SOUND and settled conviction of the divine existence 
seldom, if ever, fails to work out a reverent devo- 

tion. And the more accurately we scrutinize the state 
of our own minds, when we have at any time fallen into 
sin, or the state of the minds of our sinning neighbours, 
the more clearly shall we detect, that unbelief and scep- 
ticism, in respect of the being and presidency of God, 
form the main root of the evil. “He that cometh unto 
God must believe that Hn1s.” (Heb. xi. 6.) How much 
of a mere truism these words of the apostle seem, at 
the first hearing of them, to contain! Yet, there is NO 
other admonition of which we are more needful. How 
rudimental soever, then, the lesson may be regarded, let 
us, by all exercises of argument and meditation, have the 
existence and government of the Eternal One distinctly 
_ yealized. Let God be something more to our minds than 
a mere name, or doctrine, or principle, or dumb law of 
nature: let Him be a Person—a living intelligence— 
not an imaginary chimera, but an active reality—observ- 
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ing us, Judging of our conduct, pleased with us or angry 
with us, and superintending all our affairs. Let us 
habituate ourselves to the study of the stars, and the 
flowers, and ourselves, till the all-creative and all-sus- 
taining Godhead shine clearly revealed to us in the Per- 
sonality of His being. Then all will be safe for our prin- 
ciples. That conviction of a living God, as distinguished 
from the lifeless one, which is all that many have, made 
up of a mere bundle of catechetical doctrines, will create 
a demand for many other convictions besides ; till there 
be built up a consistent structure of Scriptural faith. 

For, mark what question presses, so soon as God has 
been revealed to the soul ; it is the deeply self-interested 
one, In what relation, or relations, does this almighty 
and glorious One stand to the individual’s self? The 
answer given by our two texts, and much of the Scrip- 
ture besides, is, that He is related to each of us both as 
a Father and a King. Now, not only is there no con- 
trariety betwixt the ideas of these two relations S but 
properly, there is no sentiment in the one which the 
other does not contain in some degree. Nevertheless, 
the idea of a Father contains more prominently the sen- 
timent of bountiful and tender cherishing ; when that of 
a King contains more prominently that of regulation 
and control ; and it is not till we have combined them, 
that we can form an adequate conception of the relation 
in which He stands to us. 

Our Kinc-Faruer, then, or Fatuer-Kinc—the one or 
the other, is the memorial of God. Some may say they 
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are identical ; nor would I deny, with much warmth, 
they are. But, when the better mode of impressing the 
heart is the subject of inquiry, not a little depends, I 
am persuaded, on the order in which the two ideas of 
the complex relation are presented. Here is the state 
of the question : Should we first contemplate God as a 
Father, and then reflect that He administers the affairs 
of his Family, as a King administers the affairs of his 
Kingdom; or should we first contemplate Him as a King, 
and then reflect that he administers his Kingdom, as a 
Father administers his Family 4 Beginning with the idea 
of a Father, should we qualify it with that of a King, so 
as to call Him King-Father ; or, beginning with the idea 
of a King, should we qualify it with that of a Father, so 
as to call Him Father-King? As I have just signified, 
I would not dispute warmly about which is the proper 
way; or censure any one who might maintain that, 
logically or metaphysically, there is no difference betwixt 
the two modes of combination. Yet I do contend, that, 
even metaphysically, He is jist our Father, and then 
our King :—that the idea of the divine Paternity is the 
principal one, and that of the Royalty the subordinate 
and qualifying one: He begets us as children, before 
He rules us as subjects. 

But, whatever may be the state of the question meta- 
physically, there can be no doubt that, in respect of 
practical and salutary effect on the heart, the assigning 
of the place of primary consideration to the relation of 
a Father, has a decided advantage. ‘Tell me, brethren, 
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if you have not much need of your minds being so dis- 
ciplined, that the first thought which the name of God 
suggests should be that of his Paternity. Tell me, if 
thoughts of Him, and affections towards Him as a Fa- 
ther, be not of comparatively rare occurrence ; and if, 
what with the love of sin which He denounces, and 
what with indiscreet or unscriptural modes of teaching 
the doctrine of Christ’s mediation, the feeling, that God 
~ is our King, have not nearly engrossed the meditations of 
the heart, and left little, ah how little! for the feeling 
that He is our Father—verily our Father. In these 
circumstances, though the claims of the Paternal and 
Royal relations had been equal, yet it would be incum- 
bent to give prominence to the former in our religious 
teaching. How much more is not this requisite, when, 
beside the call of circumstances, there is, as we have 
seen, its own essential right ? 


I therefore call on you, brethren, to give the idea of 
God’s Fatherhood the first place in your meditations on 
his character ; and not only to begin with it, but, as the 
master-thought, to carry it athwart all your other con- 
templations of Him, qualifying them with its influence. 
When men ask you, Who is God ? let your reply be, He 
is our Father. And when they say, Is He not your Kang 
also ? let your reply again be, He is: but first our Father, 
and more our Father than anything else. Even a hea- 
then could say, as an apostle has approvingly told us, 
“We are also his offspring” (Acts xvii, 28). How 
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much more is it not incumbent, that we make the ac- 
knowledgment with filial and confiding hearts—we who 
enjoy that clear revelation, that God created man in his 
own image ? (Gen. i, 27.) What else does this import 
than, that, above all his other works, He distinguished 
Man, by producing him as a Son, with a nature resembling 
His own? Accordingly, He endowed him with a son’s 
prerogative—the dominion over all his inferior creation. 

There is another point worthy of consideration here, 
for impressing our minds with a sense of our divine son- 
ship. The existence and properties of all the other ani- 
mals and the vegetables with which we are surrounded, 
were transmitted through thousands of generations from 
the original stocks, which were endowed with the trans- 
missive power ; so that it is only in an indirect way that 
we can say of any which we now behold, that God created 
them. But it is different with men: for, although in re- 
spect of our corporeal frames, we are in the predicament 
of the inferior animals; yet,in respect of the nobler part 
of our constitutions—the immortal soul—in virtue of 
which, especially, we bear the divine image, that has been 
communicated to us directly, by the breath of the Al- 
mighty. (Eccles. xii. 7.) To represent the ethereal mind 
as having been transmitted to us by progenitors, involves, 
at once, much absurdity, viewed philosophically, and, 
viewed religiously, not a little virulent heresy. No, bre- 
thren ; let us vindicate our prerogative as the children of 
God, direct. Each of us received his soul as immediately 
from God as Adam did.* The thought is both solemniz- 


* See Treatise on Regeneration : topic, Original Sin. 
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ing and animating. Let us improve it to all holy ends ; 
to the ends of having our sense of responsibility deepened 
for filial. reverence and obedience—for upholding the 
honour of God’s family, by the purity, the elevation, and 
dignity of our characters—and, also, for our treatment of 
all Mankind as being of a divine parentage. 

But it is especially in respect of Confidence in his 
Loving-kindness, that I call at present for improvement of 
the meditation. Is God our Father, in a manner stricter 
than those on earth are whom we call by that name, 
but who are such only partially, and that, too, only 
instrumentally : And when we honour them with the 
undoubting confidence of our hearts, shall we treat Him 
with suspicion and distrust? It is something like pro- 
faneness ; but the state of men’s hearts generally warrants 
the remonstrance, when we say, Let God receive as much 
credit, at least, for fatherly affection as we give our 
earthly parents: let us give Him credit for having no 
pleasure in the death or misery of His children, but for 
desiring and delighting in their welfare. Oh what kind 
of a Father, the theology of many, and the feelings of 
many more, represent God to be! Though He were only 
our King ; yea, though He were naturally a stranger to 
us, his memorial as the God of Love would rebuke all 
such dishonouring views of Him; but the Father name 
denounces them with peculiar indignation. 

What, then, does thy heart say, in defence of itself, 
thou dark-minded one, for entertaining all these gloomy 
views of the character of God? You will probably 
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answer, that it is the sin of which you have been guilty 
which makes you dread his displeasure. Well, what 
signifies it although He be displeased ? In calm remon- 
strance, I ask, What, although ? Who is so ignorant as 
not to know, that cold parental displeasure and warm 
parental affection are frequently found co-existent ; and 
who cannot easily conceive of the truth of the following 
case, if he have not, indeed, experienced or observed the 
like of it /—I knew a father, who, after having long re- 
monstrated in vain with a profligate son—from abhor- 
rence of the sight and hearing of his abominations and 
profanities, and from respect to his own and family’s 
peace and honour, turned him out of his house, and would 
not acknowledge him when he met him on the street. 
All the time he wept and prayed for him in secret, and 
gave directions to a friend to take care that his wretched 
boy should never suffer from want.—Is not this so natu- 
ral, brethren ; is not the principle of it in such common 
operation, that it does not appear to be a story worth 
the telling !—Is God, then, I appeal, the only Father 
who has no remembrances of love for His prodigal and 
outcast children? Is the paternity of the human father 
more tender and amiable than that of the divine? Yea, 
when He, the great Creator, formed the paternal sensibi- 
lity within the bosom of man, did He fashion it after a 
model superior to the state in which it exists in Him- 
self? How is it that men, with their dark-hearted sus- 
picions of the love of the Eternal Father, compel us, in 
the defence of it, to have recourse to imaginations so 
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profane? Hear how He himself vindicates his parental 
character : “How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? How 
shall I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as 
Admah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? Mine heart 
is turned within Me; my repentings are kindled toge- 
ther : I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger ; I 
will not return to destroy Ephraim ; for I am God and 
not man :’—Not less than man, but infinitely greater— 
greater in mercy ; let no earthly father equal his love 
with God’s. (Hosea xi. 8.) Parents, you who know 
what parental affection is, from being the subjects of its 
yearnings over your children, be ye encouraged : there is 
One who cares for you, more than you do for them. And 
you children, who know what that affection is, from being 
the objects of it, be ye encouraged also: there is One who 
loves you unspeakably more warmly—your Father-God. 





And yet, brethren, hitherto I have not, properly, an- 
nounced one syllable of the Tidings of the Gospel. Na- 
ture and Reason might have sufficed for conducting us 
all the length we have gone. We need other guidance 
for proceeding further, 

I stopt short in my simple story about that young 
man who was excluded from his father’s house on account 
of his profligacy, but for whom his father continued to 
feel so tenderly. What became of him ? Well, he re- 
pented ; returned to his father’s door, with humble con- 
fessions, and earnest promises of future well-doing : was 


oO? 
taken in; and great was the joy that night throughout 
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that dwelling. Now, observe, that though the parallel 
does not terminate here, when tracing the analogy of the 
recovery of an outcast from the family of God, yet both 
lines receive the accession of new elements, On the part 
of God, there is the accession of the element of his Royal 
character : and on the part of the sinner, the accession of 
the element of Faith in a Mediator. 
The explanation is most important : it contains the 
secret of our salvation.—Mark, therefore, carefully, that 
God does not re-admit the prodigal to his family, as an 
earthly father does, merely on account of his repentance ; 
because, beside being a Father, He is a King: which 
addition to his relationship requires a different treatment 
from what might have been sufficient, had the relation 
remained simply paternal. Consider, then, how this ad- 
ditional relationship of Royalty is produced, and how it 
affects the divine procedure. An earthly father’s admi- 
nistration of his family is a matter of privacy. Public 
interests are not concerned in it ; and he may do with 
his own what pleases his humour. He may open his 
door and re-admit the prodigal, even without any repent- 
ance or confession, if he choose. But God’s family being 
the Public—the Universal Public of created, moral in- 
‘ telligence ; though this does not affect the personal love 
of the administrator, yet does it materially affect the 
mode of the administration. The Family of children has 
enlarged into a Kingdom of subjects. Public interests 
are now involved ; and though it be a Father’s heart, it 
~ must be a King’s policy by which the administration is 
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conducted. David’s parental heart said, Spare the young 
man Absalom : his royal policy commissioned the army 
to fight him down as a rebel. 

What, then, is the state of our parallel now? It was 
sufficient for the re-admission of the prodigal into the 
earthly father’s house, that he should be penitent. But 
_ the order of all good Government of a Kingdom is, that 
the violation of the laws shall be visited with penal sujf- 
fering, before there be a restoration to the privileges of 
citizenship. Penitence of itself is insufficient here. For 
the maintenance of the Law in respect; and, that the 
subjects may be deterred from tampering with either its 
prohibitions or requirements, there must be the exaction 
of a Penalty in every case of rebellion. 

Shall the fatherly love of God, then, in consequence 
of this necessity for administering his Family, after 
the manner in which a king administers his Kingdom— 
shall God’s fatherly love resign his rebel child as lost? 
Shall He, too, weep hopelessly over his Absalom? Bre- 
thren, behold the mystery of our Redemption! And see 
the advantage of our having assumed the Paternity of 
God as his primary and most characteristic relationship. 
It is this Paternity, which, humanly speaking, goes in 
quest of means for saving us ; and returns, exclaiming’ 
in triumph, “Save from going down to the pit, for I have 
found a ransom.’—When we commence with the Royal 
relationship, and make ¢hat the primary characteristic, 
there is danger, that God appear as being but coldly pas- 
swe in the work of our salvation : willing enough, it is — 
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true—not disinclined—not inexorably and implacably 
refusing to be reconciled, and to-reinstate us in the 
privileges of citizenship, should an adequate compensa- 
tion be produced for the violation of the law and order 
of his Government ; the principles and terms of any 
proposal for which, He is ready to take into equitable 
consideration. For, although greatly offended by the 
rebellion, He has no revengeful desire for his subjects’ 
misery and destruction ; and would avoid the infliction, 
could it be done consistently with good jurisprudence.— 
Is not this all that could be expected of a King, even the 
most excellent? How few such have appeared in the 
history of human kinghood! And, yet, how cold it is 
—how inadequate to the necessities of our miserable 
case! But, when we commence with the Paternity of 
God, we more easily discover Him warmly active in the 
work of our salvation ; with all a Father's self-interested 
love devising and executing its scheme. Nor is the 
influence of the Father’s affection on the King’s policy to 
be disregarded, I refer not to easier terms of compensa- 
tion which, in such a case, Justice might be willing to 
accept ; but, to the agreement to accept of compensation 
at all, howsoever adequate; without insisting on the 
most literal exaction of the penalty: “ The soul that 
sinneth, 2 shall die” The Paternity of God secures, 
that his regal Justice will accept of an adequate ransom, 
if such should be offered. 

Having found the Means of Ransom—found it as all 
of you, I trust, are aware, in the substitutionary death of 
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his Son incarnated, He brings it to us, that we may 
carry it away for presentation at the tribunal of his 
Government. This representation will explain, as clearly 
as any other, the nature, the necessity, and the efficacy 
of Faith. As being that principle which gives credit to 
the divine testimony, it lays hold of the sacrifice which 
God’s paternal mercy has provided, and pleads with his 
royal justice that it be accepted as compensation for 
our transgressions.—Mark the necessity of such Faith. 
The gift which God has made of Christ to “ sinners of 
mankind” universally, as declared in these words, “ God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son,” 
is not the eift of pardon, but of the means of pardon, to 
be used to that end; and used by the sinner himself : for 
it would be unholy government to pardon a rebel, what- 
ever might be the amplitude of satisfaction proffered on 
his behalf by another, if he himself despised or made 
light of the transaction. Thus it is, that, according to 
the economy of the Gospel, the price of our Redemption 
is, so to speak, put into our hand, as the gift of the 
divine mercy, that we ourselves may present it for pay- 
ment ; which is the exercise of Faith, when it pleads the 
merit of its Master’s work.* 

* See in Penance, an extended illustration of Faith being the Instru- 
mental Oause, or Qualifying Condition, of Justification. What may 
appear, to some, uncouth phraseology in the paragraph, is the marrow of 
the “ Marrow Doctrine” of Boston and our Secession Primitive Fathers, 
And I pray our brethren in the South to consider, that “The Marrow 


of Modern Divinity,” which has had such influence on the faith of 
Scotland, is of English authorship, 
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Observe, now, a second time, the advantage of giving 
the Paternal relation of God the first place in our medi- 
tation on His character. In virtue of this, the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel is not so much the proclamation of a 
King, declaring, that no man shall be saved except 
through Faith in that sacrifice; as it is the earnest 
entreaty of a Father, that his children should believe, 
so as to be saved; when his paternal love shall enjoy 
them in their recovery to his home ; yea, enjoy them. It 
is much for a child to enjoy his parent ; but it is more 
for a parent to enjoy his child, as an object on which he 
may lavish his affection ; and with all the yearnings of 
his paternity does God beseech the sinner, to afford 
Him this divine satisfaction. Oh, think of it—that the 
Almighty Creator should, with a kind of dependence for 
his beatitude on the creature He has formed, beseech 
that creature—thyself, O sinner,—to give Him an oppor- 
tunity of lavishing on thee His love! And yet, wherein 
is it wonderful or strange? Is it strange that God 
should love: and that the all-sufficient Father should 
experience it to be the highest bliss of his Godhead to 
cherish his children, out of his inexhaustible fulness ? 
No: all the strangeness lies in so many of his children 
refusing to believe it, and treating the testimony of it 
with suspicion and distrust. 


Having explained the doctrine of God’s Paternal 
Love, I now call, with greater explicitness than has been 
done in the course of the illustration, for its correlative 
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duty, Filial Confidence, on the part of his children. As 
He made you, give Him credit for a Father's affection. 
From that gloomy chamber where you sit moping in 
melancholy, go forth to the summer scene ; and when 
you see how He has arrayed the flowers, reflect, what 
must be the regard which One so bountiful has for His 
Human Family. And even, when thoughts of your sin 
are darkest and heaviest, say to yourself, that surely 
He is not worse than other fathers, who will retain affec- 
tionate remembrances of their prodigal children— You 
may reply, What signifies such paternal affection, if 
righteousness of regal Government prevent its practical 
operation? . It signifies much, I answer: it is your 
security, that a most welcome reception awaits you, 
were the obstruction removed. Well, the means of 
removing that obstruction have been graciously placed 
within your power. Use them : Believe : Confess Christ ; 
and in the power of His Name enter in with all boldness, 
and take a place in the midst of the family of God, to 
confide in Him, as a joyous child. Oh! the confidence 
of a child, even in an earthly parent. I'say to thee, child : 
suspect whom you may—distrust not your father. From 
whomsoever you may withhold the information, confide 
to him your sorrow and difficulty, without fear that he 
will slight it, or refuse his sympathy and help. And 
yet, woe’s us for these earthly fathers! What, with the 
unnaturalness of some of them, and the impotence of the 
whole of them for the redress of our worst grievances, 
how miserable, how orphan-like, would our condition be, 
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if we had no better Father than they! What is the use 
of telling them of many of our griefs? It only pains 
them, without obtaining any benefit for ourselves. Tell 
me, then, brethren, if yow honour God by rising in heart 
above every earthly confidence, and seeking repose. for 
your spirits in His paternal love ;—whatever your sor- 
row may be, unbosoming yourselves of it to Him, in the 
assurance of finding His effectual sympathy ¢ So far as 
confidence in the love is concerned, some of you would 
do this to your earthly parents, being persuaded they 
would help you if they could. But God can: so that if 
you have no recourse to Him, it must be because you 
suspect his willingness. How deeply, how criminally you 
dishonour Him, by likening Him to some of those unna- 
tural parents who are the monster-opprobrium of our 
species! Oh! take care that you insult not the Paternal 
love of God. I would alarm you out of your alarm for 
Him. To be alarmed for God is your most offensive 
crime ; whereas to rejoice in Him is your most accept- 
able service. Your pain is your sin: Your pleasure is 
your duty. Trust Him, then, with all your sin, that His 
Fatherly mercy may forgive it. Trust Him with your 
unclean and perverse and dull heart, that He may wash 
it, and rectify it, and animate it by His Spirit. Trust 
Him with your life, that He may preserve it—with your 
character, that He may defend it—with your business, 
that He may prosper it—with your family, that He may 
cause it to flourish. Trust Him with your church, that 
He may revive, establish, and honour it. As a patriot, 
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trust Him with your country. As a philanthropist, trust 
Him with the world. Trust Him with all the desire and 
hope of your heart, that He will consummate them in 
the inheritance of His heavenly kingdom.—Trust Him, 
and plead with Him, as He is your Father : oh, call Him 
that : it is His most divine delight to hear you salute 
Him with the Paternal name. “ Wilt thou not cry unto 
me, My Father,” is the expression of His yearning remon- 
strance (Jeremiah iii. 4): To gain it from thy heart, He 
spared not the humiliation and sacrifice of His Son. 


When this first principle of parental honour, Conji- 
dence in God, is secured, the honouring of Him, which 
consists in Obedience, follows naturally and necessarily. 
I read in books, and they tell me in conversation, that 
there once existed a species of human beings who 
appeared, at least, to enjoy the most undoubting confi- 
dence in God’s love, as trusting in the work of His Son, 
who were yet selfish, fraudulent, sensual, and extensively 
immoral in their conduct. Notwithstanding the respecta- 
bility of those who make this report, I take the liberty 
of doubting its correctness: at all events, of this I am 
sure, that, if there are any such characters existing now, 
they are exceedingly rare. I have never met with one ; 
though my ministerial experience has been more exten- 
sive and intimate than that of many. You may meet, it 
is true, with a multitude who profess belief in evan- 
gelical doctrine, while their practice is impure ; but the 
problem is, to find an individual who exhibits unmis- 
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takeable symptoms that he delights himself confidingly 
in God’s love, when he is yet either of an immoral cha- 
racter, or, even, not characterized by a positive, active 
virtue. I, for one, know not, and never knew, the man. 
Those that I know, of whom I am persuaded that they 
have any joyous trust in God’s paternal love, are all as 
obedient as they are confiding : and there is no preach- 
ing, I am persuaded, which makes such a waste of 
words as that which exerts itself in the exposure and 
rebuke of what is called an Antinomian confidence in 
God. It is a mere beating of the air: there is no one 
to represent the character. 

But, brethren, here is a numerous class—persons pure, 
prayerful, active, spending liberally on every good cause, 
who yet never enjoy one happy moment of persuasion, 
that God delights in them. It is most deplorable. What 
is the cause of it? It proceeds, I am convinced, to a 
great extent, from want of giving its rightful place and 
weight to the Fatherly character of God, in much of 
what is called our evangelical preaching of the Atone- 
ment, which is not seldom rather a preaching of horrors 
than of glad tidings. Well enough, I know, that, in con- 
structing the systematic argument, a “particular,” as it is 
called, will be bestowed on the Divine mercy, as having 
in Eternity decreed the providing of a sacrifice ; but, 
after that, the attention will be engrossed for inflexible, 
regal Justice, demanding satisfaction ; so that the heart 
is glad to escape from that throne with some faint hope 
of pardon ; without seeing anything of a Father’s love to 
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attract it. In these circumstances it endeavours to find 
its consolation in the sympathy of Christ, But, brethren, 
be well assured of this, that no permanent satisfaction 
can be enjoyed in Christ dissociated from His Father. 
He is not the terminating object of Faith : He is a MEDIA- 
ror, with his Mission to bring us back to His Father, 
crying Abba, joyously. (Rom. viii. 15.) What then is 
the cure? It is, that we give more heed to God’s 
Fatherly character 5 that we study it more in the works 
of Creation and Providence, but especially in the work 
of Redemption ; that we study Christ more, throughout 
all the actings of His mercy, in the character of The 
Father’s Gift ; and that, instead of surveying the Atone- 
ment exclusively as a means by which his Royalty gained 
honour for itself, we survey it principally, as the merciful 
expedient of a Father for the recovery of his lost chil- 
dren. “Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” (1 John iv. 10.) Let us beware of inverting 
this order. If any one look at that propitiation as being 
the cause, instead of the effect of the Father’s Love, there 
is little hope of his attaining to excellence in the Chris- 
tian life, either as a happy man ora holy one. It is an 
old lesson of all Scriptural divines ; but there is con- 
tinued and constant need of its teaching. May my 
humble reiteration of it share the honour of being helpful 
to confused, misjudging, and anxious minds! 


THE DIVINE FAMILY. 


“ For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom THE WHOLE FAMILY in heaven and earth is named, that 
He would grant you, according to the riches of His glory, to be strcngth- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner man.”—Hpuestans iii. 14-16. 


RIDE of Family—the assumption of consequence be- 
cause of descent from eminent progenitors, is a feel- 
ing by which the bosoms of many are very powerfully 
influenced. Not seldom it makes a most scorn-worthy 
exhibition of itself; when, not only is the presuming 
one himself worthless, but, when his father and mother 
were worthless before him : all their eminence consisting 
in their having raised themselves to wealth and power 
by acts of meanness, servility, fraud, and oppression.— 
Family consequence, and claims made on our respect 
and deference, in such circumstances as these, form one 
of the greatest trials to which the temper of an ingennous 
mind: can be subjected ; if that indeed be not greater, 
when we see so many craven spirits succumb, and yield 
the abject homage. 
In pronouncing our indignant censure, however, let 
us observe discrimination. If a man is worthy himself, 
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a lineage of worthy ancestry invests him with additional 
honour. A wicked Jew appears only more odious when 
we reflect how degenerated he is, as descended from 
Abraham ; but in the same proportion does a believing 
Jew appear venerable, as being a son of the Father of 
the Faithful. When all other things are equal, and a 
preference must be made, it is a debt which we owe to 
the memory of ancient worth, to prefer the offspring of 
those who were eminent for their virtues. When all are 
worthy, the balance should be cast in favour of the chil- 
dren of the righteous. 

Christian brethren, let us stand forward and main- 
tain our honours. We may be humble before God, 
without being abject before man: and meekness and 
pusillanimity are far from being similar dispositions. 
There is an affected humility which is an unbelieving 
surrender of Christian rights. Be assured that, if you 
are inspired by Christian principle, you will often act 
a part of such dignity as will make the world call 
you proud. To what Family, I ask, do you belong, 
that you should appear so abject, and so afraid to speak 
your mind, and to refuse your compliance, and to raise 
your remonstrance, in the presence of men, the Founders 
of whose families, as they express it, were, according 
to the report of history, men of the most ruthless and 
profligate character; and who, themselves, show by 
their deeds and conversation, that they are not purged 
of the corrupt blood of their ancestors? Alas! that 
there should be so many, assuming the Christian name, 
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who have no inward consciousness of any nobility, in the 
strength of which they may take their stand and vindi- 
cate their claim to respect : who are not only base born, 
according to the carnal reckoning of the world, but who 
have no participation in that heavenly birth, which 
ennobles the spirit with the prerogative of the Sons of 
God.—You who feel that you are of a pusillanimous 
heart,—very bold and independent, perhaps, beforehand, 
in your purpose of what you will say and do ; but when 
the hour of trial arrives, shrinking from your testimony 
before wealth, or birth, or office, here is your remedy : 
Have yourselves adopted into the Family of God. Con- 
stituted His children, you will experience a wondrous 
transformation of character. Ever as you reflect, that 
you are of higher than royal lineage, your thoughts will 
be resolute, your speech unfaltering, your countenances 
unabashed, your conduct undaunted. “ Remember who 
is our Father” will be the proad—yes, in want of a more 
appropriate term, let me call it, the proud expression of 
your demeanour ; when the low-born worldling—low- 
born though he were a prince—might presume to offer 
you an indignity. So felt Nathan before David, so felt 
Elijah before Ahab, so felt Daniel before the king of 
Babylon, so felt Peter before the Sanhedrim, so felt Paul 
before Felix, and so felt Luther, and Knox, and Melville, 
and all the noble company of martyrs, before their respec- 
tive judges. The consciousness of their being members 
of the Family of God inspired them with courage and 
‘intrepidity in bearing witness for truth and. right. It 
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had a twofold influence: they not only felt themselves 
noble, but they looked on their persecutors as mean and 
vile, having no lineage like theirs. (Deut. xxxil. 31.) 
How covetable is the feeling—the consciousness of be- 
longing to the Family of God! How much need some 
have of it, for redeeming them from the lowness and ser- 
vility of their habits ! Fear not, brethren, that, in cherish- 
ing such a feeling, it might produce in you an insolent 
and overbearing behaviour, like that which is exhibited 
by the family. pride of this world. The pride, if I must 
repeat the term—nor is it very inappropriate ; for to 
boast ourselves of God is both a Scriptural idea and 
phraseology (Ps. xliv. 8)—the pride of being a mem- 
ber of the Divine Family is tempered by humility ; aris- 
ing from the reflection, that the individual originally 
gained that membership, and continues to hold it, under 
divine mercy, graciously exercised to him as a sinful, ill- 
deserving man. 

It is true that there is such a vice as that of Spiritual 
pride, and that it is one of the most offensive character 
—higoted, uncharitable, exclusive, censorious, and perse- 
cuting ; treating not only with unwarrantable severity 
those who are obviously aliens; but, with suspicion, 
contempt, and insult, many whose modest piety shows 
them to be of a class of members of the divine family, 
superior to themselves. Of this sin, however, I will say, 
that, if there must be sins among us, and if we had the 
choice of what they should be, I would prefer Spiritual 
pride to many which abound. For, observe, this sin can- 
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not maintain itself except in the midst of the discharge 
of much external duty. There must be considerable 
acquirements in scriptural and theological knowledge ; 
there must be regular family prayers, as well as church 
attendance ; there must be strict sobriety and great gra- 
vity of deportment ; there must be liberal almsgiving to 
the poor, and large subscriptions for evangelical objects ; 
there must be much general usefulness to the church : 
not a little of all this there must be in the conduct before 
Spiritual pride can gain a place in the heart and maintain 
its position there ; for it is on such things alone that it 
can build up its superstructure of self-conceit. You will 
thus perceive, brethren, that it is but few of us who are 
in jeopardy of falling into this sin. Let us, therefore, 
permit ourselves the fullest scope in surveying the dig- 
nity of the Family of God, if happily we may be thereby 
incited to act more consistently with our character, as 
the professed disciples of His Son. 


‘There is some disagreement among interpreters re- 
specting Him by whose name the united Family of Hea- 
ven and earth is called. Some say it must be Christ, as 
being the immediate antecedent ; and that after Him the 
Family is called “Christian.” Others refer it to the 
Father ; and quote in support of their opinion the various 
instances in which both angels and believers among men 
are called “the Sons of God.” The question, as we shall 
see afterwards, is not of much practical importance ; but 
_ I prefer the latter interpretation. There is propriety in 
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the Family receiving its denomination rather from the 
Father than the Brother. Besides, in denominating it 
from the latter, there would be an apparent exclusion of 
a very important section of the family : for, although the 
Angels have a deep interest in Christ as their confirming 
Head, yet we are not accustomed to speak of these 
heavenly intelligences under the name of “ Christians.” 
—It may be remarked, additionally, that the appellation, 
Christian, is not of inspired origin. It seems to have 
been the heathen or unbelieving Jews who first applied 
the term at Antioch (Acts xi. 26); and it occurs only 
twice afterwards in the New Testament (Acts xxvi. 28, 
1 Peter iv. 16); once, as used by Agrippa, when he said 
to Paul, “ Thou almost persuadest me to be a Christian,” 
and again, by the apostle Peter, when he says, “ If any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed,” 2. @., 
evidently, when the heathen accused him by that name, 
which they used opprobriously. It can scarcely, there- 
fore, be to this name that the apostle refers in our text, 
but rather to that of “the Sons of God.” 


Brethren, reflect: The Family of God! How august 
the parentage! How great the honour, to be hailed as 
a son or daughter of the King of kings! Let those who 
pride themselves in their blood be explicit, and tell us 
what is the particular ancestry of which they boast ; and, 
unfolding the chronicles of history, we shall make them 
plush for shame, in the great majority of instances, if they 
are possessed of any moral sensibility, that they should 
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be of a parentage so vile. Even Abraham’s children 
shall not escape our scorn, should they presume, by the 
mention of his name, to question our glorying in God, as 
the only Father of whom a child may be proud. (Jer. 1x. 
23, 24.) At all events, no pride of carnal descent can 
maintain its ground against the humiliating fact, that 
convict Adam is the founder of its family. The Indians 
of Mexico, alive to this deep debasement of the human 
family, looked upwards for an ancestry of which they 
might boast, and dignified themselves with the appella- 
tion of “the children of the Suv.” What a rebuke the 
idolatry of those noble-minded savages administers to 
many among ourselves, who are satisfied with a birth 
so mean as that on account of which they assume such 
airs of consequence !—What, brethren, is the state of 
your ambition? Does no less honour satisfy you, than 
that of being reckoned the children of God? So that 
when you walk forth amidst the works of nature, and 
contemplate the grandeur of the mountains and the 
beauty of the flowers, and, by night, the glory of the 
stars, your bosoms swell with the thought, that all 
this is your Father's empire. And then, what a soul- 
satisfying contemplation is the moral character of the 
Father of the saint! When others cannot read of their 
fathers’ deeds without horror or shame, he glories in 
the character of his Father as pure without spot, un- 
impeachable in rectitude, and of exuberant beneficence. 
—Where is this saint, who is thus interested as a son in 
the glory of the Eternal One, and makes a boast of all 
C 
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His attributes, saying, these are the excellences of my 
Father? How many such may be among us, feeling, 
that all that is said in the exaltation of God, is a digni- 
fying of themselves, because they are members of His 
family? Ah! how is it, that the vast majority of men 
feel, when we discourse in praise of the Almighty, as if 
we spoke of a stranger, in whom they have no concern 5 
yea, of an enemy whom they dread, and whom they 
grudge the glory of his perfections ? 


The question, therefore, now arises, How is this happy 
sentiment of filial interest in God to be produced and 
cherished in the soul? One might suppose it would be 
effected easily. Is not God our Creator? Is not every 
movement of life sustained by his Providence ? What, 
then, is so natural for man as that he should regard Him 
with filial affection and interest ? Nevertheless, there 
is nothing on all the earth so rare. What object will 
you so seldom meet with as a man whose whole demea- 
nour convinces you that he delights in God, as a child 
delights in his father? Oh! it is an awfully deep con- 
sciousness of universal humanity, that we are naturally 
disowned and ejected from the Divine family, on account 
of a most malignant apostacy of our nature. Though 
every sentence of Scripture were erased which bears 
testimony to the fact, our own gloomy and afflicted 
experience would remain a sufficient testimony, for every 
reflective mind.—What then is our remedy? I answer 
the question by proposing another, Why did the apostle, 
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when he offered up this richest of scriptural prayers, or 
rather, when he pronounced this richest of scriptural bene- 
dictions, make mention of God in the character of “the 
‘Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ” Yes; the wide ex- 
perience of the soul of man proves, that solid peace and 
delight in God are attainable, only when He is contem- 
plated as the Giver of his Son, constituted under whom 
as our Mediatorial Head, it is consistent for the divine 
government to manifest for us a Father’s affection. There 
is that Eternal throne blazing in its Holiness! “Who shall 
stand before it in his own name; or under any other 
auspices than those of the Son of God? But, arrayed 
by His side, all is safe for us. God loves his Son, and 
therefore all who belong to his Son, and as the brethren 
of his Son, He calls them sons too: “To as many as 
receive Him, he gives the privilege of being the sons of 
God.” (John i. 12.) You will now perceive the truth 
of a former remark, that it does not essentially affect the 
interpretation of the passage whether the naming of the 
Family be referred to the Father or to the Son. It is 
only in the Son, as standing at its Head, that that 
family finds acceptance, either judicially or complacently, 
with God as its Father. 


Having thus considered the constitution of the Family, 
I proceed to state and illustrate briefly a few of its 
characteristics. 

Reflect, then, in the First Place, on the largeness of 
this Family. The multitude and power of their kindred 
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usually form a subject of boasting among worldly men. 
How much greater reason has the Christian to felicitate 
himself on this head? Our text distinguishes two de- 
partments of the Family, to be ultimately consolidated 
into one. The first is that part which at present resides 
in Heaven. Kt consists, primarily, of thousands of thou- 
- sands of Angels—The profane are accustomed to mock 
at the doctrine of the existence of these exalted intelli- 
gences. But it only betrays the meanness and poverty. 
of their philosophy.—When they would limit the idea of 
created intelligence to the race of man ; when, notwith- 
standing all that race’s weakness, and ignorance and cir- 
cumscribed faculties, not to speak of moral degradation, 
they will not yet admit that there is any other superior in 
the universe,—what a wretched and empty universe they 
would have us believe it to be !—And yet, those very 
men who are heard now making sport of the fancy, as they 
call it, of Angels, will, a few minutes hence, be found con- 
tending for the probability of all the planets being peopled 
with intelligent beings! How shall we account for this 
inconsistency ? Only, I answer, on the principle on 
which we can fully account for their rejection of the 
Gospel in general. The Angels of the Scripture are 
beings who excel in holiness, as well as in strength ; and 
occupy a place near to the throne of a holy God, as the 
ministers.of his power. (Psalm ciii, 20.) This angel- 
holiness is enough to make the image of them hateful to 
the corrupt and unrenewed heart.—Christian brethren, 
let me express my trust, that that moral excellence only 
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endears the thought of them more to your minds, when 
you make the claim of a brotherly relation to them : and 
that, irrespectively of the comfort which you find in the 
doctrine of their being sent forth to minister to your 
help (Heb. i. 14), you feel ennobled in the thought of 
their fraternal alliance. Whether you have no friends 
on earth, or whether those whom you have be of such a 
character, that you are ashamed to acknowledge them, 
let the thought of your Angel-brethren animate you with 
a feeling of family consequence. 

Next to the Angels, the heavenly department of the 
Family is composed of the Departed Saints,—of the pa- 
triarchs and prophets ; of the apostles, and martyrs and 
reformers ; of all the pious who have died since righteous 
Abel till the present hour ; and all the infants, saint-born 
or not,—every one of them,—with their spirits as manly 
as those of the longest lived patriarch.* What an in- 
numerable company !—When thy spirit is ready to grow 
faint with the thought of the wickedness of thy neigh- 
bours, and to complain as if thou wert left alone, and 
that the reward of the travail of His soul had failed the 
Redeemer, look on high, and behold that multitude, 
which, without needing that any more be added to it, is 
already so great that no man can number it !—Whatever 
may be thy suspicions of the present generation, suspect 
not the history of the past, as if it were all a fable, 
when it records the achievements of the Spirit of God ; 


* 1 Cor. xv. 43. “It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power” :— 
which is by interpretation, Sown in infancy, raised in manhood.. 
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but, especially, suspect not the Faithfulness to his me- 
morial of Him who is the Blesser of Children. 


But, why so suspicious of the present generation—of 
the state of that part of the adult Family which is on 
the Earth? If this be the complaint, that so many 
refuse Christ allegiance, when by right He should have 
all for loyal subjects, thy complaint is a proper one. Or 
again, if this be the complaint, that there is so much 
lukewarmness, and so little zeal among those who con- 
fess Him, a second time is thy complaint proper and 
justifiable. But, if the complaint be, that the number of 
those who believe in His name, with a measure of sin- 
cerity of which He accepts, is absolutely small, then is 
thy complaint one either of ignorance or uncharitableness. 
Be assured, that even that department of the Family 
which is on earth is large ; and that the number of your 
brethren and sisters is not so small as you seem to think. 
Let it be with the candour which you claim from others, 
when judging of yourself, that you compute the possible 
number of the faithful in communion with your own 
church, and the other churches of your particular deno- 
mination. Then let your charity, yea, your equity, have 
scope in calculating the possible number which exist in 
the churches of other denominations—the various Pres- 
byterians, the Congregationalists, the Antipzdobaptists, 
the Methodists, the Friends, the Moravians, the Episco- 
palians, and the Papists also, where charity will discover 
not a few who belong to the F amily of God, and on 
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whom He is calling with a Father’s earnestness, “ Come 
out of them, My people !” Let the census then be made 
of America, then of Europe, then of the various Mission 
fields. Few! said you? Call you millions a few 4 
Would you call one million of redeemed men few? No 
doubt it is few—lamentably few, when compared with 
the many millions of the ungodly. But when we look at 
it by itself, a million redeemed, even at this moment 
dwelling on the earth, is a magnificent family for a man to 
think of himself being a member of it—Brethren, beware 
of bigotry. It is no doubt a sin of great magnitude, and 
very mischievous in consequence, to pollute and desecrate 
the Christian name by bestowing it on those who are 
manifestly enemies of God, and despisers of his Son. But 
when the crime of denying the claim of those who are 
entitled to it is equally great, it is additionally foolish in 
respect of a man’s own comfort ; bereaving his heart of 
the happy feeling which is enjoyed in the thought of 
the multitude with whom he claims kindred, and in the 
meditation that in all regions of the world his family is 
ramified and flourishes. 


Reflect, in the Second Place, on the fairness and beauty 
of the Family of God. A family ray be large, when it 
is yet a disgrace, instead of an honour, to be a member of 
it, from its being so ill-favoured and ill-conditioned. But 
all God’s children are fair. I speak of divine beauty— 
the beauty of holiness—It is unnecessary to insist upon 
this claim on behalf of the heavenly department of the 
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Family, in respect either of angels or the spirits of just 
men made perfect. (Heb. xii. 23.) But I make the 
claim also on behalf of the department of the Family on 
Earth, and that universally. Some are fairer than others; 
and the fairest have some remains of the bad complexion, 
the sinister looks, and the deformed person of their ori- 
ginal nature. Nevertheless, generally, all are fair. There 
is not an ugly, unlovely child in all God’s F amily. If 
there be in any one something offensive, there is more 
that is attractive. -Allof them have been born anew, and 
bear the lineaments of their heavenly parentage.— Bre- 
thren, I do not yet call on you, so much, to examine 
yourselves of your own claims to be regarded as belonging 
to the divine Family, as I call on you to consider your 
Christian brethren ; to study their graces ; to mark their 
superiority to the class of worldlings; and to acknow- 
ledge the honour of being related to them. There is a 
man of wealth, only studious how he shall increase it, or 
expend it most effectively for the gratification of his 
pride ; and here is a poor man, patient, cheerful and hope- 
ful, through the power of faith: the one richly attired 
and breathing of perfumes ; the other with his emaciated 
countenance and patched raiment—of which of them 
would you be the brother? The man who says, “It is 
a trying question for Christian faith,’ knows nothing of 
the faith of which he speaks. Were he possessed of it, 
according to the measure even of a grain of mustard seed, 
he would feel no hesitation in answering from his inmost 
heart, that he preferred the brotherhood of him whom 
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the world despised, but whom he discerned to be one of 
the excellent of the earth. 


Reflect, therefore, in the Third Place, that this Family 
is one of great prospects and high destiny. When at any 
time we may be introduced to a child who is at present 
in humble circumstances, but of whom we are assured, 
that, as heir of entail, he shall in the course of events be 
exalted to a condition of wealth and power, his prospects 
secure for him our peculiar attention and respect. We 
treat him by the rule, not, of what he is now, but, of 
what he shall afterwards be. I claim for the members 
of the Family of God that they be dealt with in like 
manner. Oh! your worldling—your nobleman, your 
wealthy merchant, your philosopher, your fine singer, 
your fine dancer, your favourite of the beautiful face and 
elegant form,—what and where shall they all be but a 
few years hence 4 What a foolish loss it is to lavish your 
admiration, respect, and favour on what is so evanescent ! 
There is no loss like the losing of love: to expend years 
of affection on objects which pass away from you and 
perish. Love that which will be to you an object of love 
for ever: and such objects you will find in the members 
of the Family of God. Even estimated only for what 
they are at present, we have already seen that, for all 
who can discern and appreciate worth, they are the most 
excellent and noble. But, it is especially by the prospect 
of their future greatness, that I would call on you as wise 
men to cultivate their favour. Estimate them not by 
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their present appearance. Some of them are poor, illi- 
terate, and rude in manners, and have no power nor influ- 
ence by which they may profit you on earth. But they 
are the disguised children of a King: and when the day 
of their manifestation comes—* The manifestation of the 
Sons of God” (Rom. viii. 19), when they shall be royal- 
ized and glorified in the Kingdom of their Father, you 
will felicitate yourselves on your discernment ; and be 
amply compensated for all the mockery to which you may 
have exposed yourselves, for what the fashionable world- 
ling called your mean and vulgar associations. Their 
Father will compensate you. They will compensate you 
themselves, now that they have attained to their inheri- 
tance.-—When the wealthy or learned worldling, therefore, 
and the indigent or illiterate saint, present themselves. 
before you in competition for your favour and friendship, 
show your sense, brethren, by cleaving to the fortunes of 
Lazarus, in anticipation of That Day, when the first shall 
be made last and the last first, under the equitable 
arrangements of the Righteous Judge. 


Hitherto, brethren, I have conducted the illustration 
in the way of appealing to you, on behalf of others. Do 
you feel this to have been dealing fairly by you 2, When 
I have been summoning you to the admiration of them, 
are you disposed to complain, that I have not rather 
summoned others to the admiration of you? Instead of 
placing you, as it were, at the door,to look in on the F amily: 
of God, are you conscious of occupying a place in the 
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midst of the Family, to be admired and envied by 
strangers? Alas for us! How is it that our sermons 
to infidels, and our exposures of sin and depravity, and 
our pleas for conversion, should be best appreciated, and 
felt most necessary ; and that there should be so little 
demand for addresses framed for a people who are happily 
persuaded of their being accepted of God, as his well- 
beloved children? I do not deny it was an error, when 
almost all the churches of the Reformation, in opposition 
to the dark misgiving and doubt inculcated for mercenary 
priestly ends by the Papacy, represented, in their Creeds 
and Confessions, the personal assurance of being in a 
saved condition, a necessary characteristic of Christian 
life. But it was a venial, yea, a holy error, compared 
with the feebleness of our testimony to the great truth, 
that there is, at best, a sinful weakness in your faith, and 
reason for questioning its genuineness, unless you be pre- 
pared to say, that the tidings of the gospel have been 
glad tidings to you ; that they have abated fears, if not 
entirely dispelled them ; that they have excited the heart 
with hope, if not filled it with assurance. Convinced of 
sin! Made restless and uneasy, by the preacher’s dis- 
section of your heart, and the exposure of its corruptions, 
and the proclamations of future woe! Is this all the 
good sign of yourself with which you endeavour to quiet 
your fears? There are few reprobates, I am convinced, 
in our bridewell or gaol, who have not experienced some- 
thing of the same sort. Strange! that men should be so 
deluded as to make the circumstance of their knowing 
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themselves to be guilty, an evidence of their not being 
in a dangerous condition. One might think it was an 
evidence of precisely the reverse. Brethren, here is your 
trial: Has the revelation of Mercy, made in this Gospel, 
comforted you? Are you any the better for the shedding 
of the Redeemer’s blood? If the testimony concerning 
its saving virtue were suppressed, would you sustain any 
loss of happiness? Would your views of God become 
dark and distressing, compared with what they are at 
present, under the illumination of the Cross ?—How 
many there are who need to be awakened out of the for- 
malist’s self-delusion, and preached into a state of alarm, 
by preaching to them the Consolations of Faith! 

More especially, brethren, in relation to the particular 
modification of Christian comfort which our text and the 
illustration of it present to our minds, I call for a trying 
of yourselves as to your consciousness of being members 
of the Family of God. Do you think you are? When 
you read in the scriptures, or hear the preacher discourse, 
of the beauty and nobility and splendid prospects of 
that Family, do you feel it is yourselves whose characters 
and prospects are described, and not some other party 
with whom you have no community of interest 2 Does 
this persuasion elate your minds with a sense of dignity 4 
Does it redeem you from low habits, and all cowardice or 
servility in presence of the worldling—great by either 
wealth, or birth, or office, or learning—and make you 
bold and independent, as you reason with yourselves, 
that you are nobler by birth than he? Oh for more of 
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it, this day !—more of the rising of the children of God, 
as when Moses, and Daniel, and Peter, and John, and 
Paul, and Luther, and Knox and Melville rose, to the 
height of their birthright, and asserted their claims so 
undauntedly before princes and ecclesiastics, deeply 
despising them—yes, despising them. Will you tell us, 
you who make such sickly pretensions to a spirit of 
charity, what was wrong in it, that these children of God 
should despise the children of the Wicked One? I am 
sure it was just what Christ did, when Scribes and Phari- 
sees came in his way. Despised them! He cursed them, 
and exhibited them to the execration of the people: and 
surely if the Master cursed, it may be permitted to the 
disciples to despise. Once more, Christian brethren : 
when the enemy may prevail ; when you may be pub- 
licly abused ; when you may be slighted and made an 
exception of, when others receive the post of honour, or 
are invited to the feast, do you retire home with your 
feelings soothed by reflecting on your adoption into the 
Family of God ; patiently “biding your time,” when to 
the confusion of all who injure, or mock, or despitefully 
entreat you, He will give you your revenge ? Wait upon 
Him for it: honour his paternal love by cherishing the 
expectation of it : Vengeance is His, and He will repay 
heavily all insult of his children. Would He be a Father 
if he did not? (Luke xviii. 7.) 


Nevertheless, I admit, that feelings similar to these 
are sometimes experienced and cherished by disap- 
pointed and mortified hypocrisy. It is quite entertaining 
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to observe how some men will manage, especially in the 
time of defeat, to persuade themselves that their cause is 
the Lord’s cause, and that sooner or later He will take 
their part against their enemies; when, instead of the 
Lord sympathising with them, it was He who commis- 
sioned their enemies to chastise them. It is, therefore, 
necessary, that we submit all such feelings of confidence 
in God, as those which have been described, to some 
practical test. The tests are various : but I use at pre- 
sent only that which the subject more immediately 
before us furnishes—As a professed member of the 
Family of God, are you well affected to that Family’s 
interests ? Do youlove the Church? Are you concerned 
about it in your meditations at home? Does the hearing 
or witnessing of its prosperity occasion you joy? Doits 
afflictions and failures occasion you grief 2 Do you make 
sacrifices for its interests—sacrifices of wealth, of time 
and of labour, and, if need be, of honour and respecta- 
bility in the eyes of the worldling? Above all political, 
literary, scientific, commercial, and professional charac- 
ters, are your favourites members of the Church? And 
whereas we have been speaking of cases in which it is 
lawful for the Christian to despise men, do you make the 
members of the Church an exception, hiding and extenu- 
ating, instead of exposing their weaknesses, and finding 
it easy to forgive them their injuries? If this be the 
state of matters with your feelings and conduct, the pre- 
sumption is fair, that, having such a love of the brethren, 
you have passed from death unto life. (1 John iii. 14.) 
But strait is the gate and narrow the way. Some- 
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thing nearly resembling all this may be found in a 
sectarian partizan, whose heart has no participation in 
divine grace.—The evidence is not satisfactory till, forth 
from your own particular church, and beyond the bounds 
of your own denomination, your love has gone abroad over 
the Church Catholic of the redeemed. It is the “whole 
Family,” the love of which affords a sure ground for con- 
fidence, that your own membership of the divine Family is 
genuine.—And yet, brethren, I must explain and qualify 
again. I inculcate nothing so fantastical as an equal 
love of all Christians of all denominations, or of all the 
churches of any denomination. Just as, in matters 
secular, that love of the commonwealth usually approves 
itself the best which is cherished into fervour at home ; 
so, in matters sacred, it is he who is the warmest- 
hearted brother in the midst of his own particular 
church, who is found the most patriotic in the help of 
the general interests. 


Fellow church members, I rejoice to know that many 
of you are blessed with happy homes elsewhere ; but 
this House of Prayer is Christian Home for us all. Oh! 
let there be a great contention among us—* provoking 
one another” who shall contribute most, by a forbearing, 
forgiving, sympathetic, generous, and liberal spirit, to the 
warmth of our Common Home. May our Family God, 
the Father of our Kinsman Redeemer, the Prince of 
Peace, by His Spirit of Holiness and Love, at once draw 
us nearer to Himself, and unite us more closely in 
Family Love! Amen. 


THE THEORY OF AFFLICTION AND DEATH. 


“ Whom the Lord loveth He correcteth.”—Proverss iii. 12. 
“OQ, Death! where is thy sting? O, grave! where is thy victory ?” 
—1 Corinraians xv. 55. 


Y principal design, at present, is to offer a few 

remarks, of an explanatory nature, on the ends 

which it is the purpose of God to serve by sending afflic- 

tions, and especially death ; with the view of furnishing 

principles, either of correction or of consolation, which 

each one may apply to his own case, according to 
its peculiarity. 

[ observe, then, generally, that all affliction, of what- 
ever kind, but especially Death, is caused by sin; and 
that, but for the punishment, or correction and disci- 
plinary purgation, or prevention of sin, there would 
be no affliction among the children of men. Had Adam 
preserved his innocence, after a due term of probation 
and education, he would have been translated, without 
tasting death, to a more elevated sphere of enjoy- 
ment and exercise. 

That man, it is true, would be presumptuous and 
profane, who would so limit the Eternal One as to ques- 
tion His right to establish a system, of which Death 
formed an element, unless there were moral evil to be 
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corrected by it. The inferior animals are subjected to 
death, though they do not commit sin: and were any 
one to reply that this, also, is a consequence of Adam’s 
fall, we would refer him to the physiologist, who would 
demonstrate to him, that many of these animals are 
formed for living on other animals, without whose death 
they could not subsist. We would also refer him to the 
demonstrations of the geologist, who has made it evident 
to almost all intelligent men, that, many and long ages 
before Adam was created—in previous conditions of the 
earth, before it was revolutionized and remodelled into 
its present form—death had reigned extensively.* And 
should it be said, that this was over irrational and irre- 
sponsible beings, I still contend, that no man, without 
being chargeable with profanity, may so circumscribe the 
rights of the Sovereign Creator, as to say, that it is 
impossible for Him, as a righteous God, to inflict death. 
on a sinless intelligence, and extinguish its being, after 
He had served His purposes with it Besides, He might, 
by affliction, discipline such a sinless one into a still 
higher degree of moral excellence. I can easily conceive 
of Him subjecting a holy angel to suffering, for a season ; 
both that his faith in God might be strengthened by the 
trial, and that his gratitude might be more ardent when 
his happiness was restored. 


* The manuscript from which these remarks are transcribed for the 
press bears the date of the year 1829, when it was not so safe to utter 
them asit is now; for any one who was concerned about his character 
as a popular preacher. 

C2 
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How, then, it may be asked, can we affirm on these 
principles, that pain and death are always, in the case of 
man, evidence of sin committed which needs correction, 
or a disposition to sin which needs prevention? Plainly 
thus: God made a covenant with man, such as He did 
not make with the beasts of the field, nor the fowls of the 
air, nor the fish of the sea, that, if he obeyed he would 
live ; and that it was only in the event of transgression 
he would die. It is because of this covenant alone that 
we affirm so surely, that Death is to man the wages of sin. 

Now, brethren, although this be a doctrine burdened 
with melancholy, when taken in one way—evincing how 
perversely we have sinned in God’s sight, since we are so 
heavily afflicted ; yet, taken in another, it has not a little 
comfort in it. Had we been left to survey all this misery 
and death with which the world is desolated, as being 
inflicted merely in the Sovereignty of God, our minds 
would have been overcast with gloom in the contempla- 
tion of Him. But, from amid all the wretchedness, we can 
maintain our admiration of Him, as a God who had 
made such provision for our happiness, had we preserved 
our integrity—as One who does not afflict willingly ; 
and who visits man with pain and sorrow only because, 
in the character of a righteous Governor, He must up- 
hold the honour of His law. And then, there is the mis- 
sion of His Son to deliver us from the misery. It is true, 
that, in the mean time, affliction continues to reign over 
His saints ; but it does so in the character of salutary dis- 
cipline, not of avenging punishment. Though a justified 
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and adopted people, they need much sanctifying exercise, 
before they be made meet for the heavenly inheritance. 


It is the afflictions of the saints especially, on the 
design of which I propose to make a few observations. 
But I previously remark, in respect of those which befall 
the wicked and unbelieving, that it may be questioned, 
if even the most ungodly are ever visited in this world 
with what may be properly called punishment. We are 
assured by an apostle, that all the comforts of life are 
designed as fatherly inducements and solicitations for 
their return to Himself. (Romans i. 4.) By analogy, 
we may conclude, that all adversities are equally fatherly 
corrections, designed for the same end ; and that, on this 
side the grave, nothing is inflicted of the nature of a 
Judge’s avengement of the violation of law ; unless it be 
in the case of national judgments, by which the glory of 
kingdoms is desolated, because there can be no national 
judgments in eternity. But, in the case, for instance, of 
an individual blasphemer, dying with the words of curs- 
ing on his lips, so that his condemnation is sure, it is 
safer to say, that God has taken him away from the 
opportunity of committing more sin, so as to increase the 
weight of his condemnation ; than to speak of that death 
as an ayenging judgment. Ah, no, ungodly men! you 
know nothing of divine punishment as yet ; all your 
present sorrows, howsoever bitter, are but fatherly corree- 
tions and warnings ; what, then, shall be the pune 
when Justice erects its tribunal ! . 
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In the case of a saint, his afflictions and death fall 
to. be considered—First, as they have a respect to 
himself ; and, SECONDLY, as they have a respect to his 
friends and neighbours. 

First, As they have a respect to himself. 

Generally this is the more important consideration, 
but not always. I am persuaded that, in many cases, 
affliction and death, as to their nature, mode, and sea- 
sons, have, under the divine arrangement, a more direct 
respect to a man’s neighbours than they have to himself. 
When the wicked die, such instances, I suspect, will be 
the greater in number. There is some difference in the 
case of the righteous dying. For, although, as first stated, 
there may be many cases in which there is more regard, 
so far as the nature, mode, and season are concerned, to 
others, than to themselves ; yet it is probable that, in 
the majority of cases, more respect is had to their own | 
interests than to those of any other party. But as we 
proceed, we shall be more qualified to form a special 
judgment of what may be the designs of the Lord. 


Observe, then, in the First place, that the design of a 
saint’s afflictions may be to rebuke him for backsliding ; 
and, mark, not seldom, for spiritual sloth and dulness of 
heart—with the view of recalling him from his. wander- 
ings, or arousing him from his lethargy. “Before I was 
afflicted,” says David, “I went astray, but now have I 
kept thy word” (Ps, exix. 67). And again, «It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
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statutes” (verse 71). “My son,” says Solomon, “ despise 
not the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of His 
correction ; for whom the Lord loveth He correcteth, 
even as a father, the son in whom he delighteth” 
(Prov. iii. 11, 12). To which Paul subjoins, “Now, 
no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous; nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness, to them which are 
exercised thereby” (Heb. xii. 11; compare Ps. xciv. 12). 
Let some who read, reflect and confess, that, under the 
adverse influences of worldly business, and worldly love, 
and worldly study, and worldly ambition, and worldly 
pleasures and amusements, and worldly politics, they 
were fast losing all spirituality of mind, and declining 
into the condition of prayerless men ;—that God tried 
them, first of all, in a more gentle way, by remonstrances 
of His Spirit, exciting their consciences ;—that He tried 
them long in this way—Sabbath evening after Sabbath 
evening, and on many other occasions, reasoning with 
them, and counselling them, and warning and threaten- 
ing them; but that this treatment failed—that they 
“quenched the Spirit;” so that it became necessary, 
that, as He loved them, He should deal more sharply 
with them ; just as a parent, who is wise and affection- 
ate, will first try his erring child with admonitions ; but, 
if this fail, will have recourse to the rod. So He smote 
them with personal disease, and they feared they would 
die ; or with loss of wealth ; or with loss of children or 
_ friends ; or, Oh God! with leaving them for a while to 
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themselves, so that they lost character—till they were 
humbled to seek forgiveness for the past, and were 
quickened into a holier life for the future. Ah! be 
warned, you who are resisting and quenching these in- 
ward pleadings and remonstrances. If God have any 
love for you, when this more tender dealing has for a 
length of time, yea, perhaps, a very short time, been 
defied, He will take up the vod, and scourge you by his 
Providence. It may be in some very bitter or terrible 
way—the death of your dearest ; or the desolations of 
bankruptcy ; or the directing against you of the finger 
of scorn, for your hypocrisy ; or years—yea, years, of a 
bed of agony! It will be God’s paternal mercy in deal- 
ing with an obdurate child.* 


Observe, Secondly, that a saint may be making com- 
mendable progress, and yet be visited with affliction, 
that his graces may be advanced to a higher degree of 
excellence—the Lord designing for His servant a station 


* The following sentence occurs at this place in the original manu- 
script :—“ It would appear, brethren, that the death of a saint can never 
be of this disciplinary character to himself; for he cannot improve his 
own death, as he may improve that of his child, or of his own sickness 
or loss of wealth. So that we may be certain, concerning our deceased 
Christian friends, that death was not any rebuke of backsliding to them. 
It may have been designed as a rebuke of us, but not of them who have 
gone before.”—The questionableness of this will appear on referring to 
the remarks made on the death of Moses, in the First Series of Dis- 
courses-—Evil of Sin. But, although it is withdrawn from the text, as 
too unqualified, it is preserved in this note as being generally true. 
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of peculiar glory in His heavenly kingdom. Affliction 
will in this case assume the character, not so much of 
chastisement as, of gracious reward. . There are but few 
to whom this great consolation belongs. Nevertheless, 
there are some. O chosen ones! Yours is Abraham’s 
portion, indeed. The more faithful the patriarch was, 
the more was he tried ; so that the Lord might have an 
opportunity for enlarging the promise, till its measure 
was made complete, after his faith had stood the test of 
the commandment to sacrifice Isaac. So is it with you : 
when you lost your wealth, you improved the affliction 
so well, that you were prepared not only to bear, but to 
profit by, a heavier—and you were bereaved of your child. 
That advanced your graces further, till you were pre- 
pared for a bed of protracted bodily pain. This has so 
spiritualized you, that it must needs be a crown of pecu- 
liar glory which is destined for you in that kingdom, 
where the pure in heart shall see God. 


Observe, Thirdly, that affliction and death are fre- 
quently commissioned as preventives of evil, This, 
again, I am persuaded, is as frequently the reason as 
any other ; if it be not, indeed, more frequently than any 
that may be mentioned. And yet, how much it is over- 
looked, so that we both fail to give God the glory which 
is due for His mercy, and suffer unspeakable loss of 
comfort for ourselves! We are always asking, what is 
the profit which the affliction has produced for us 4— 
which is a question proper enough ; but there should be 
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united with. it another, which is seldom asked—from 
what Joss has it protected us? It is only in this con- 
sideration of the evils from which they have been deli- 
vered, that we can find comfort over the premature 
death of our Christian friends, so far as their own inter- 
ests are concerned. 

But let us previously consider the influence and 
power of affliction in preventing evil, when it has not 
proceeded the length of Death. Take two cases of illus- 
tration : the first, that of a young man, prostrated on his 
bed for years by spinal disease. When his acquaint- 
ance visit him, and he sees how their minds are improv- 
ing under the culture of their privileges, and hears of 
the well-doing in which they are actively engaged ; and 
especially, when he does not feel that his own heart is 
the subject of any special process of spiritualization, 
how ready he is to murmur, if he ask that question only, 
wherein has my affliction profited me? But, whenever 
he turns the reflection the other way, and begins to 
imagine what dangers may have been lurking in his 
path, away from, and out of the road of which, the 
Lord has laid him up on that bed, as an asylum of 
safety, what a bed of thanksgiving it becomes to him ! 
And when his mind is thus directed, it will not con- 
tinue merely an exercise of imagining dangers which 
God may have foreseen, though he himself saw them 
not.. There are few, who, in such circumstances, will 
not detect and discover, that there was something in 
their constitutional temperament, or their education, or 
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connections, or employment, which had a seducing or an 
ensnaring tendency. What, then, does it signify though 
the positive profiting of that sickness does not appear ¢ 
Be thankful that it has saved your soul from ruin.— 
Take another case—that of a man who complains, that 
the desolation of his business has not only wrought him 
no spiritual good, but actually deteriorated his mind 
through the bitterness of anxiety, and almost “choked 
the word” within him. I ask again, what does that 
signify in comparison of the greater, the complete loss 
of all divine and spiritual principle, which the Lord 
foresaw that wealth, and worldly pleasures, and honours, 
would have occasioned him? When a less evil saves 
from a greater, does not the less become a subject of 
grateful thanksgiving 2 


Let these instances suffice for the illustration of the 
way in which minor afflictions act for the prevention of 
evil ; and let us now consider the preventive power of 
Death. Remember, it is the evil from which it saves 
the individual who dies ; its designed advantage for his 
friends and neighbours comes to be considered afterwards. 

It is a common observation, made on the occasion of 
the death of children, that the Lord has “taken them 
away from evil to come ;” and, with the exception of the 
sceptical “ perhaps,” the profane poet has expressed this 
sentiment beautifully in the well-known lines :— 

““* Whom the gods love die young,’ was said of yore, 


And many deaths do they escape by this ;— 
= D 
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The death of friends, and that which slays even more, 
The death of friendship, love, youth, all that is, 
Except mere breath; and, since the silent shore 
Awaits at last even those whom longest miss 

’ The old Archer’s shafts, ‘ perhaps’ the early grave, 
Which men weep over, may be meant to save.” 

I feel it to be an invidious task, when endeavouring 
to comfort a bereaved mother, to suggest, that that child, 
whom she loved so tenderly, and in whom she thought 
she perceived many indications of future. excellence, 
might, if permitted to live, have fallen under the tempta- 
tions which the Lord saw would overtake him ; and, like 
many grown-up children of other parents, have proved 
the heart-break and torment of her life ; whereas, by that 
death, her son is saved to her hopes, that she shall receive 
him back glorified in the kingdom of the Redeemed. I 
feel this, I say, to be somewhat an invidious way of 
administering comfort to a mother—suggesting the pos- 
sibility of her child’s future immorality ; and can, there- 
fore, only hint at it, without insisting on it. But there 
is nothing ungracious in taking this other course with 
her :—When you are ready, in a complaining mood; to 
speak of the happy prospects from which your child has 
been removed, with what warrant, mother, I ask, do you 
speak? Who assures you, that he would have been so 
happy, if his days had been prolonged? Possibly, the 
Lord foresaw the reverse—the development of ‘some 
disease. lurking in his constitution, which would have 
consigned him for years to a bed of sickness and anguish 
—some treachery or fraud in a fellow-merchant, which 
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would have agonized his heart with all a bankrupt’s 
wretchedness—the desolation of spirit which is inflicted 
by the broken vow of love—some wickedness among his 
friends, or in a child, your grandchild—for the Lord sees 
afar off—which would have burdened his heart with 
shame and anxiety, without the respite of an hour’s joy- 
ousness—something, perhaps, still more miserable, the 
imagination of the possibility of which befalling him 
should make you feel as if you were cruel to him, when 
you regret that the Lord has removed him out of the 
way of it, and taken him to Himself. 

But it is not the death of children alone, over which 
we may thus console ourselves. To men advanced in 
life, also, it is frequently sent in mercy to save them 
from approaching woes.* Who of us does not know, for 
instance, of parents that have died, of whom we may say, 
“How mercifully the Lord dealt with them, in taking 
them away before they saw the profligacy of their sons, 
and the shame of their daughters!” And who of us 
knows not others, of whom we are ready to say, that it 
would have been better for them had they died when 
their children were infants ; though it had been with the 
sore feeling of leaving them to the mercy of the public 
alms-house, than that they should have lived to be so tor- 
mented? Weep not for the Christian dead, as if they 
had been taken away from better prospects than those 


* It is in reference to adults that the often quoted Scriptural phrase 
is originally used, ‘‘ Merciful men are taken away, none considering 
that the righteous is taken away from the evil to come.”—Isaiah lvii. 1. 
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which they enjoy. Weep for the living, who are left to 
struggle with the miseries of the wilderness——These 
reflections, appropriate at all times, are specially suitable 
for our generation. Let no man, nor any appearances 
deceive you, brethren : days of tribulation, the like of 
which this world never before experienced, are at hand ; 
when those who may be living shall envy the lot of those 
who have died. God’s great controversy with the sin of 
Europe will run its dreadful course ; and when, at last, 
the storm bursts, and the vial is poured forth, the envi- 
ous exclamation of the living shall be, “ Happy they, who 
enjoy the shelter of the grave !” 


Observe, Fourthly, that that which often strikes us 
as a mystery is, perhaps, resolvable on the principle, 
that God removes some of His saints when their graces 
are most vigorous, and shine with the brightest lustre, 
before they decline ; so that his Government may be 
justified in advancing them to a higher place of honour 
in the Kingdom, than it would have been fit to assign 
them, in the distribution of His rewards of grace, had 
they entered eternity in a state of declension. I cannot 
help feeling, in reference to some I have known, that 
their eternal glory would have been greater had they died 
sooner. But, as there is danger here of pronouncing 
presumptuously on the reasons of God’s procedure, I for- 
bear prosecuting the inquiry. 


Observe, Lastly, here, that the reason of death fre- 
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quently is, that the saint is ripe—that he has served his 
generation and finished his course ; and that, when there 
is nothing more for him to do in this world, he is deli- 
vered from the weariness and burden of old age—when 
by a sudden death how enhanced is the mercy !—and 
welcomed home to the palace of the King whom he 
faithfully served. In all cases of death for the saints, its 
character, from that of an enemy, is changed into that of 
a friend—from that of a penalty, into that of a principal 
item in the inventory of New Covenant mercies (1 Cor. 
iii. 22); but it is emphatically here that Death proves 
a Second Birth. . 


SECOND, A filictions and death, as they have a respect to 
the saint's friends and neighbours. 
__ I proceed, under this other division of our subject, 
to consider the ends designed by the afflictions and death 
of a saint, in respect of Ais neighbours and friends. IT 
have already expressed my persuasion, that it is fre- 
quently the interests of those friends, even more than the 
interests of the saint himself, which the Lord designs to 
advance by the particular time and manner of his death. 
He may be a spiritually prosperous saint, cultivating his 
talents and opportunities with assiduity and zeal ; but 
they may need correction, and quickening, and preserva- 
tion from evil ; and the requisite and most suitable dis- 
cipline is dispensed to them by means of Ais afflictions. 
This subject is so frequently discussed, that I need not 
enlarge in its illustration. How frequently are we called 
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to admire the manner in which the death of a child is 
made the means of the life of a father ; and the death of 
a father made the means of a second birth to the son! 
And, although less noticed, how frequently does it occur, 
that the removal of an individual who had engrossed the 
confidence of a church for his wisdom in counsel, and 
liberality and activity in action, is made the means of 
quickening a whole people out of the torpor into which 
they had subsided ! 

There is one point, however, in the case, at which 
the righteousness of the divine administration may re- 
quire to be vindicated, in the estimation of some whom 
it perplexes. When a saint, who has been making such 
good progress as we have represented, and who would 
have continued-to make progress to the end of an ad- 
vanced life, is removed for the sake of others, so that he 
has no opportunity of laying up more heavenly treasure 
—is removed, when he had increased his talents only so 
as to equal those who shall receive the principality of 
but five cities ; whereas, had he been permitted to live, 
he would have increased them so as to equal those who 
shall be exalted to the principality of ten—has that 
saint, it may be asked, received good fatherly treatment ? 
No one may, for a moment, challenge its justice ; for, 
who can deserve anything at the hand of the Lord? But 
the propriety or moral fitness of the treatment, as pro- 
ceeding from a Father, is a subject on which our minds 
may seek for satisfaction, without our being chargeable 
with presumption, That satisfaction is evidently to be 
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found in the anticipation, that those who are thus pre- 
maturely removed for the sake of others, shall be exalted 
to all the height to which it would have been proper to 
exalt them, if they had been permitted to pursue their 
course to the end, and finish their work. The Lord’s 
administration is not such, that He will take profit to 
His church out of any man’s affliction without amply 
compensating him for it. I delight, for instance, in the 
thought, that the death of Matthew Henry’s two chil- 
dren was designed to sublime his piety into that excel- 
lence to which it attained ; so that the whole church 
has profited at their expense, through his Commentary 
and other writings being greatly superior to what they 
would otherwise have been. When I meditate on this, 
I anticipate that these children, “raised in power,” shall 
be crowned as if they had suffered martyrdom, in that day 
of the rectification of all things by the righteous Judge. 


Having thus illustrated what may be called the 
theory of our subject, I now summon you, brethren, to 
the exercise of a few practical reflections. 

First: Let us be thankful for Death. This may 
appear to some unreflective persons a most preposterous 
invitation, Thankful for Death! Yes, indeed ; what 
would become of the world but for Death ? How soon 
it would be assimilated to Hell! What a restraint on 
the wicked is the fear of it! How much greater enor- 
mities they would practise without it! And in the case 
of those whom the fear does not restrain, we are com- 
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forted by the reflection, that it will soon rid us of them. 
Let us be honest, without making any mawkish preten- 
sions. I, for one, frankly acknowledge that my sorrow 
for the wrongs perpetrated by certain princes and priests 
is soothed by the anticipation of Death soon delivering 
the world of the burden of their villany. Ho, mis- 
creants! Death, inevitable Death, is on your track. 
How the thought of it comforts me about you! It is 
the Lord’s consolation, and I will not shut my heart 
against it: “Fret not thyself because of evil-doers ; 
neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity : 
for they shall soon be cut down as the grass, and wither 
as the green herb.” At the same time, then, brethren, 
that we are ready to bear Death a grudge when he 
bereaves us of our friends, let us be equitable, and 
acknowledge his kindness when he destroys our foes— 
Again, what would become of the Church without Death 2 
Is he not the Church’s most eloquent advocate? Who 
would enter it, were it not Death who advises them to 
seek a refuge there? And who would remain in it, but 
for Death’s persuasions ¢Finally, is not Death a mes- 
senger of mercy, for whom the wearied saint will wait 
and long with ardent desire, that he may deliver him 
from pain and sorrow, and set his spirit at liberty for 
flying away, and entering into the heavenly rest? The 
sin of the world being first considered,—as much as 
death is its penalty, so much is it a blessing, in pre- 
venting the evil consequences of gin rising to such a 
height as would have made life on earth unendurable, 
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Even the antediluvian duration of life had produced 
the frightful result to such an extent, that it was neces- 
sary to change the system and shorten the term. . Three- 
score years and ten form a period long enough either for 
sinning or suffering. And it is long enough, also, for an 
active man doing so much good work as will qualify him 
for the highest honours of the Heavenly Kingdom. 


Secondly : In reference to afflictions which do not 
proceed the length of death—pain, poverty, the deser- 
tion and treachery of friends, and similar evils—as we 
would be saved their infliction, let us submit to the 
more gentle discipline of the remonstrances of the Spirit 
of God, excited within our consciences: for if we resist 
and quench these, we may be assured, that, as God is 
our Father, He will take up the rod and scourge our 
flesh, for the humbling, quickening, and purifying of the 
spirit. Oh, men, beware! Misimproved Sabbaths may 
bring weary nights of fever; and the church despised 
may bring the bankrupt’s prison-cell ; and despite of 
the Bread of Life may bring scantiness of the bread 
you do relish. .Having been resisted in respect of the 
more tender dealing, the Lord, as taking charge of your 
fatherly discipline, may have recourse to what will com- 
pel your subjection, . 


Thirdly : As we fear the Death of our friends, let us 
be careful of our own ways. We have seen that a prin- 
cipal element of God’s discipline for awakening and 
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solemnizing a careless, or worldly, or frivolous mind, is 
to bereave it of those whom it loves. That father and 
mother, therefore, who live unholy lives, are cruelly 
provoking the Lord to smite their child, that they may 
be visited with something which will cause them to 
think. And, Oh, wicked boy! that, by thy ungodli- 
ness, thou shouldst plot the death of thy father ; or, if 
not his death, his bankruptcy, as the means which the 
Lord may employ to cause thee to think also! What 
mutual conspirators of one another’s misery and death 
the members of an unholy family are! And all the 
more if they are distinguished for their mutual affec- 
tion ; since the more they love one another, the better 
means will a death among them be of all the rest being 
taught to think. 


Fourthly : As we desire that our own lives be pros- 
perous and prolonged, let us be earnest and faithful in 
the training of our children, and in the admonition of 
our friends. If we neglect this, and they grow up, or 
continue thoughtless or careless, the most effectual 
means which the Lord sees for correcting and solemniz- 
ing them may be our death. Let us have them instructed 
and corrected otherwise ; and prevent such a necessity 
as the lesson of our own dying. Who of us is willing to 
undergo such a martyrdom 4 


Fifthly : Let us diligently prepare for the death of our 
friends, The separation must be made, and it may be 
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soon, Either they shall be withdrawn from us, or we 
from them. Suppose it should be the first mode of the 
alternative, that they shall be withdrawn from us—let 
us prepare for it, First, by having them well prepared for 
dying ; so that we may have no cause for fearing that 
they are lost, and that we shall never again behold them ; 
but rather reason for trusting, that they have fallen asleep 
in Christ, and that we shall be reunited in that land 
of bliss, where we shall meet no more to weep with one 
another in sorrow, and no more to be offended with one 
another’s faults, but to rejoice with, and admire one 
another, for the glory with which the Redeemer has 
invested us all. Ah! that separation will be bitter 
enough, without our brooding in the imagination that 
they may have perished; but how will the bitterness 
be mitigated and sweetened if we have good hope that 
they are saved, and that we shall again enjoy them! Let 
us, therefore, labour to this end; taking present advan- 
tage of our opportunities to cultivate them in Christian 
grace, lest they be speedily withdrawn ; and we be left to 
deplore our irremediable neglect of their eternal interests. 
Delicacy! Call it Cruelty, when you shrink from remon- 
strating with your friend on his carelessness and impiety. 
No, you are not cruel; but you are worse ; you are 
infidel : you treat God’s word, when it denounces the sin 
of your friend, as if it were not true; otherwise, your 
kind heart would warn him of his danger. Mind your- 
self, man ; your want of faithfulness to your friend gives 
ground for suspecting that your self is in a dangerous 
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condition.—Secondly, let us prepare ourselves for the 
death of all our other friends, by having secured for our- 
selves the sympathy of that One, who, when they are 
removed, shall still abide with us. Even now, when 
surrounded with their companionship, we need His hea- 
venly aid and consolations, in a thousand things in 
which their help and sympathy are of no avail. How 
much greater shall our necessity be when they have, one 
after another, dropped away from our sides, and left us to 
pursue the weary journey alone? Ah, pitiable old man, 
if ungodly! With all the friends of your youth gone, and 
no one willing to form a new friendship with you—for 
what is there about an old withered man to attract a 
stranger’s love ?—it would require a Christian’s pity to 
be troubled with you ; but your ungodliness repels friend- 
ship in the only quarter where the requisite companions 
might. be found. So, ladened, fretful, and despairing, 
you must proceed in dreary solitariness—where? To 
the gulph! But, happy old man, if a Christian, though 
all other friends may have left thee, to have Jesus Christ, 
the loving and the strong, as an ever-living Brother, on 
whose arm to lean, and to whose cheering voice to listen ! 
Oh, how I have seen that friendship of Christ renew an 
old man’s youth like that of the eagle ; so that even the 
young would gather round him, to enjoy the warmth of 
his cheerfulness! Young man! you wish a long life: 
well, what provision are you making for the otherwise 
most pitiable friendlessness of old age? Otherwise than 
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as a Christian, there is no prospect so dreary, except that 
of the fierce enmities of the Prison-house of Despair. 


Siathly : Let us prepare ourselves for owr own death. 
Suppose now, that of that association of loving friends of 
which you are a member, instead of being the aged sur- 
vivor, you should be the first to die:—Ah me! with 
whatever kindness they may have accompanied you 
hitherto, they will stop short now, and bid you farewell, 
and leave you to proceed alone: even your mother will 
refuse to enter that grim gate with you. Oh, then, for 
some other friend, better than these poor earthly ones, 
for that awful death-pass! . Blessed be God that such a 
Friend has been provided—provided for all who will 
accept His help: One who goes forward with His saint, 
_ and enters the dark gate with him, and conducts him all 
the gloomy passage through, till He has enlarged him in 
the light and liberty of that kingdom of glory beyond. 
Have I not seen it—do I not see it frequently, when the 
departing spirit indicates, that it is cheered and encou- 
raged by visions and voices which none of the rest of us 
see or hear; and when that last smile tells us, that the 
trumpets have sounded over another pilgrim, as having 
arrived safely on the other side! Young man!—for I 
am especially concerned about you—have you accepted 
the proffered friendship of this Friend for Death? Say 
not that it is time enough. You may be the first of us 
that will die. You may die suddenly, in your course of 
despite of the call of the gospel, presently to believe, and 
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presently to make Christ your friend for health and life, 
as well as sickness and death ; or, you may be delivered 
over to a hardened heart, insensible to every word of 
comfort ; so that, unbefriended of Heaven as well as 
Earth, you must take the death-journey alone—dreary 
and dismal—of frightful sights and sounds—down that 
gulph of horror !—Why defer acceptance of the proffered 
friendship and brotherhood of the Son of God? Know 
you not, that it is as difficult to live happily as die 
happily ; and that Christ’s friendship is as needful for 
the one as for the other? Oh! it is Satan’s master-lie, 
when he whispers into your ear, that the friendship of 
Him whom God has sent to deliver you from the conse- 
quence of believing his first lie, would make your life 
melancholy and joyless. On the contrary, I give you 
God’s warning, that He will not permit you to be happy ; 
but will cross and thwart you, and in a thousand ways 
embitter your life, either outwardly or inwardly, if you 
persist in your despite of the proffered friendship of His 
Son. How vain it is for you, young man, to contend 
against God, and to endeavour to be happy in defiance 
of Him! Have done with it—have done with it at 
once ; lift up your heart where you sit, and resolutely vow 
that you cease for ever from this defiance of Him, and 
confess His Son as your Lord. Oh! do that; and though 
you should be called before midnight to die, perhaps so 
much the better. May the one of us who dies first be 
the happiest! first away from toil, care, sorrow, and 
temptation ; first at rest in the bosom of the Redeemer. 
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A former lesson returns here from another direction, 
and, although almost identically even in form, it is yet 
of such importance as to be worthy of reiteration. On 
the supposition, that your friends will die before you, 
you were admonished to labour diligently for their con- 
version, and cultivation in the faith, before they were 
removed beyond the reach of your efforts. The 
supposition now is, that you will be the party removed, 
when opportunity to benefit them will equally have 
ceased. Well, will that boy ever find another who 
should be so concerned about his training and the forma- 
tion of his character as yourself? And yet, though you 
are soon to be separated from him for ever, without 
power to influence his mind, even by a letter, you 
seldom, if ever, speak a serious word to him of admoni- 
tion and warning. Ah! unless you amend your ways, 
what a death-bed of burning anguish yours will be, that 
you should have permitted a mammon-inspired busyness 
in merchandise, or indulgence in pleasure abroad, or 
newspaper-reading indolence at home, to rob your child 
of his rights—a father’s care in laying a foundation in the 
soul of virtuous and pious principles, so that you might 
have hopes for him after you have departed. ! 

Once more, still supposing that you will be the first 
to die,—prepare for dying in such a manner, that your 
friends will not be afflicted with the fear of your being 
lost. I hope you are not one of those—alas! how many 
such there be—whose death is secretly felt to be a great 
deliverance ; and that you are dutiful, tender-hearted, 
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and helpful—ah! your pious mother, your sister, your 
spouse, your daughter, will have sorrow enough, without 
its being embittered by fears of your everlasting misery 
from want of evidence of your being a believer in Jesus 
Christ. How cruel you are to expose them to the pos- 
sibility of such anguish ; instead of having their mourn- 
ing alleviated, by their sitting and conversing together 
hopefully about your heavenly bliss! You may think, 
too, of the poor minister called to pray at your funeral ; 
so perplexed about what he should say of you ; and escap- 
ing from the difficulty by avoiding all allusion to your 
character ; so that the company talk of it as they convey 
your corpse to the grave, How feel you in prospect of 
such a funeral, and such a memory among men ? 


Seventhly, and in conclusion : Let us examine our- 
selves of the improvement which we have made or are 
making of the death of our friends, and prepare to give 
them a satisfactory account of it. There can scarcely be 
any of us who has not been bereaved of some near 
friend-—a parent, a spouse, a child, a brother or sister, a 
motherly aunt, a brother-like or sister-like cousin, a 
friend that sticketh closer than either sister or brother. 
Well, what has been the moral result? I shall suppose 
it was your father, a pious and useful man; and that 
the Lord’s design in taking him away was to solemnize 
you ; so that your mother, and your brothers and sisters, 
and the poor, and the church, and the whole neighbour- 
hood, were subjected to suffering for your sake: and yet 
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all was lost on you; your heart was unmoved ; and, 
after a short time’s observance of the decencies of public 
mourning, you returned to your frivolity and dissipation. 
You must answer for it, sir, first to God; but there is 
another judgment under which you shall pass—your 
father’s. When his spirit waits expectant to learn the 
result of his death ; and when it is shown him that you 
took it lightly—that it passed profitlessly over your 
heart, and that you went on increasingly to ‘anguish 
your mother’s heart, and vex and abuse your sisters and 
younger brothers, Oh! how easy it will be for him to 
applaud the sentence of the Judge, even though it be his 
own son who is condemned to the woe of outer dark- 
ness! Brethren, let us be admonished and encouraged, 
that we turn the death of our departed friends to such 
account, that, when in That Day they see the happy 
fruit, they shall be excited to rapturous thanksgiving for 
that, of which, when they saw it approaching, they were 
‘ready to complain as a premature mortality. 

Even so, Christian brethren ; notwithstanding all my 
theoretic attempts at your consolation, how much must 
be left to the healing of That Day! But, is not the 
Hope that the heart shall then be completely healed of 
all its wounds a present soothing of the pain, and of in- 
valuable worth 4 May that Great Physician, the Com- 
forter, when He takes of the things of Christ, exhibit - 
them effectually for the mitigating of the bitterness! 
And may the Lord Jesus Himself come quickly for the 
perfecting of the cure! 

D 2 


THE PERPETUITY OF THE CHURCH. 


“And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this 
Rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.”’—Marruew xvi. 18. 


N this crisis of human nature—when all Europe 
smokes like the crater of a volcano threatening an 
eruption—when there are such portentous signs in the 
sun, and moon, and stars of the political firmament— 
when everywhere, but in our own favoured isle, there is 
such distress of nations, with perplexity ; the sea and the 
waves of the populations roaring ; men’s hearts failing 
them for fear, and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth—(Luke xxi, 25, 26)—When 
there is much worse than this ;—when an open denial of 
the truth of Christianity is a feature of character so com- 
mon as to have lost all monstrosity of aspect—when, 
within the professing church, there is so much sympathy 
with the scepticism—when atheism, even, expressing its 
blasphemy broadly and hoarsely among the vulgar, and 
not less malignantly, in philosophic phrases, among the 
literate, has taken possession of the hearts of such a 
multitude, so as to eject every principle of morality by 
which we can havea sure hold of men—when the enemy 
has something like plausible reasons for his scoffing pre- 
diction, that, before the expiry of another century, Chris- 
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tianity shall, in its turn, have gone the way of all other 
superstitions and impostures—amid the concurrence, I 
say, of these and many other formidable evils, we have 
need of engaging ourselves with a meditation on the In- 
destructibility of the Church ; both that its honour may 
be cherished in our hearts, and that, in contrast with the 
mutability and decay of all other institutions, we may 
console ourselves with the reflection, that herve there is a 
sure and stable refuge. ts 


Although the question is an interesting one, I shall 
not, at present, pursue with minuteness the inquiry, Who 
or What is the Rock on which our Lord promised He 
would build His church? TI satisfy myself with these 
few general observations—that, whether it be Christ’s 
_ self as contrasted with Peter ; or the great truth of His 
Divine Sonship which Peter had just confessed ; or Peter 
himself, as being the one who, in reward of his confession, 
was preferred to the honour of the ministry of laying the 
foundation of the church on the Day of Pentecost, and 
of afterwards extending it out among the Gentiles by 
the baptism of Cornelius—that, whether it be one or 
other of these which is the true interpretation, we reject, 
as contradicted by many plain testimonies of Scripture, 
the Popish dogma, that Peter was exalted to any supre- 
macy, legislative, judicial, or executive, over the rest of 
the apostles ; and reject also, with scorn and defiance of 
the claim, that other dogma of the apostacy, that: either 
he or his brethren had successors in the apostolic office, 
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either as legislators of anything new, or infallible inter- 
preters of what was old. Further, I remark, that what- 
ever may be the special reference of the text before us, 
the general testimony of the Scripture is explicit and uni- 
form, that the proper foundation of the church is God’s 
Decree, prescribing the Incarnation of his Son, Jesus 
Christ—the prophetic oracle of His Word and Hlumination 
of his Spirit—the pontifical. Altar of His Cross, and His 
Intercession within the Veil—the regal Throne of His 
Mediatorial Power, both in Providence and Grace—and 
his Advent in Glory for the resurrection of the dead, and 
the judgment of the world—prescribing these, as being 
unitedly the great objects, by faith in which—by deliver- 
ing up his heart confidingly and submissively to which— 
a sinner may be saved, as he lies meditating in the night- 
watches, with no presumptuous man-priest by, to disturb 
his meditations. Other foundation than this shall no 
man attempt with impunity to lay. 


Anciently, deliberative councils and assizes for judg- 
ment were held at the gates of cities. So that the ex- 
pression, “the gates of Hell,” or, as it is in the original, 
“of Hades,” that is, of Darkness or Destruction, will 
denote all adverse counsels, machinations, and assaults, 
whether of devils or men.* These, our Lord declared, 


* This is the more common interpretation. But, perhaps, the more 
simple one is correct, that the “ gates of Death,” or, as owr figure ex- 
presses it, “the jaws of Death,” which are ever open for devenang” all 
things else, should have no power over the Church. 
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should all prove impotent in their attempts to destroy 
His Church ; that, when the empire of Romulus, and 
the philosophical systems of Grecian sages should be 
desolated, and dissipated like vapour, that Institution, 
of which He constituted the fisherman of Galilee the 
instrumental founder (for I incline to that interpreta- 
tion), would stand with indestructible strength, and rise 
and extend with irresistible force, till it should occupy 
the whole earth—ultimately to form a constituent part 
of the Eternal Kingdom of God; and to enjoy a rank 
and position there of peculiar favour and glory. 


Having made these preliminary explanations, I pro- 
ceed to illustrate the subject by a few particular remarks. 

I remark, then, in the First Place, that, in the lowest 
degree of assurance, we have a warrant for believing in 
the permanence of the Church, in the manner in which 
the constitutional susceptibilities and wants of the human 
mind respond to the appeals of the gospel ; and, likewise, 
in the experienced vainness of the attempt to find an 
adequate gratification or supply of them in any other 
quarter.—There are christianity’s Creator-God, chris- 
tianity’s overruling Providence, christianity’s Salvation 
for the guilty, christianity’s Divine Influence of the soul 
for its moral help, christianity’s code of Ethics, chris- 
tianity’s Brotherhood, christianity’s Millennium of a 
world restored, and christianity’s Immortality and re- 
tributive Judgment. So long as man retains the power 
of reflection ; so long as he is exposed to dangers and 
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subjected to afflictions which his own weakness cannot 
encounter or remove ; so long as he has a conscience to 
trouble him with a sense of moral perversity ; so long 
as he fears death ; so long as he retains any sense of the 
dignity of his nature as excelling that of the beasts that 
perish ; so long as he is possessed of any humanity 
which makes him concerned about the happiness of his 
species—thus long will there be power in all these voices 
of our faith which I have enumerated—in some of them, 
to awe him, and make him tremble ; in others, to allure 
him with their consolation and hope. They can never 
become antiquated truths, these: for that nature con- 
tinues unchanged for wich they were originally devised. 
Man is now, and will continue to be, what he was 
eighteen. centuries ago; with a mental constitution 
sensitive to precisely the same appeals; and placed 
amid circumstances which require precisely the same 
consolations. It is thus that the Gospel, having been 
framed by Him who knows all man’s nature, and all the 
circumstances of his lot, and having been adapted by His 
wisdom to all the exigencies, has continued hitherto as 
fresh in its influence for every succeeding age as it was 
for the first to which it was addressed ; and will continue 
so, till the consummation of all things. 

It is true, that, as in the case of an individual, so in 
that of a community, a time may befall of such worldly 
engrossment, or of such a feverishness and delirium of 
passion, as will produce a temporary insensibility to the 
Gospel’s value and claims ; so that the church, hidden 
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in retired valleys among shepherds, and in the secret 
chambers of weeping widows, may be scarcely visible. 
But never despair of the church. Human nature will 
right itself again—the fever will abate, reflection will be 
resumed, sensibility will return, and, along with it, 
appreciation of the Gospel. Man must have a religion, 
though it should be in the form of Witchcraft and Rain- 
making, for the African ; or of Fate, ordaining certain 
days of the week as days of good luck or bad, for the 
Great. Napoleon ; or of Gipsy fortune-telling, for Lord 
Byron ; or of Spirit-rapping, for Robert Owen. Human 
nature cannot subsist without it ; and, for satisfying the 
craving and cry of nature, can the. sceptic tell us of a 
better, for which he imagines Christianity may be dis- 
carded? How is his vaunted philosophy succeeding 
in the construction of a system? Has it made any pro- 
gress since the days of the bewildered Socrates? On 
the contrary, has it not speculated itself into thicker 
darkness—into a Pantheism, which, by making a god 
of the Universe, deprives the universe of a God 4 Think 
you, sir, that by such drivelling as this, you will satisfy 
the ery of the human spirit for a Father, and, by your 
pretentious philosophy, supplant in its affections that 
Gospel which reveals one so gracious as our Father in 
Heaven? Go, study human nature, and then the man- 
ner in which the Gospel is qualified and adapted to 
satisfy its crayings and longings; and, although it 
were, what you say it is, a device of the craftiness of 
such knaves as were the apostles, you will perceive the 
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vainness of your expectation, that the love of that Gos- 
pel will ever expire among men. Suppose it were ex- 
tinguished, under some public paroxysm of wicked- 
ness ;—after a short time’s experience of the dreariness 
and woes of Atheism, when a New Testament, which 
had been saved from the Bible-burning of infidels and 
papists together, was brought forth from the vault in 
which a faithful heart and hand had secured it, O, there 
would ensue the like of what occurred of old, when 
after a season of apostacy and idolatry, a copy of the 
Law having been discovered, there was celebrated a 
Passover of such joy as had never been seen in Israel. 
(2 Kings xxxili. 22). of 

You, sir, may have no reflection which ever rises to 
a meditation on the Author of your being ; you may have 
no sense of the dignity of human nature, and, with all 
ambition quenched, may be content, or even wishful, 
that you should die as the brute dieth ; you may have 
no tenderness of conscience which needs being soothed, 
under a sense of moral defilement and perversity, by 
some peace-speaking word of pardoning mercy ; you may 
have no struggle with evil passions, so as to feel any 
need of a Helper of your moral infirmity, but willingly 
yield yourself their slave ; you may have no wish that 
you ever meet again with a deceased parent, or spouse, 
or child, or brother, or sister, or friend ; and you may 
have no philanthropic yearnings of heart for,any mil- 
lenial-like deliverance of this world from its woes. All 
this, sir, in character you may be, making the despite 
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with which you treat the Gospel consistent enough, But 
you are no measure of aman. Everybody is not like 
you. And, when there are so many of us the reverse of 
you, you cannot wonder at the tenacity with which we 
cleave to that Gospel, as having brought us such good 
tidings, on subjects which concern us so deeply—Yea, 
unhappy man, you, too, are possessed of the same nature, 
with similar susceptibilities and exigencies; but you 
abuse and maltreat your nature, and will not permit 
its aspirations to have scope and expression ; but sul- 
cidalwise, suffocate them ; all from some false pride, or 
love of sin, or dislike of holiness ; otherwise, yow also 
would unite in the testimony, that the Gospel “is worthy 
of all acceptation.” 


I remark, in the Second Place, that we have security 
for the permanence of the Church in the Divine favour 
and promise. When God looks down from his heavenly 
sanctuary, what can He see in the kingdoms and institu- 
tions of this earth to attract his favourable and cherishing 
regard? How many are the thrones in Europe which 
can only be objects of his detestation, and for the shat- 
tering of which He must be preparing the thunderbolts 
of his wrath! And can that Presidental Chair of the 
New World be less an object of his abhorrence, than any 
despotic throne of the Old, resting, as it does, such a 
cruel incubus, on the breasts of so many millions of his 
children !—But, there is the throne of Britain! Well, 
the best of the prospect for us is, that we flatter ourselves 
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with the hope, that a few good qualities of which it is 
possessed may avail to secure his forbearance with its 
many and aggravated crimes : one of these good qualities 
being, the shelter which it affords, from the persecution 
of its own pampered Priesthood, to that spiritual Church, 
which is the only object in all the earth, in which it is 
possible for Him, as a Holy and righteous God, to take 
a complacent interest. The establishment of that Church 
engaged his eternal counsels ; and for it He delivered 
up his Son to humiliation and death. What fear can 
there be for an institution which enjoys such auspices 4 
Shall not his Almighty Providence watch over it, both 
for its protection from harm, and for cherishing it with 
bounty? Is there caprice in the Lord, that He should 
forsake the favourite object of his love? Hear his own 
assuring promise: “Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of 
her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee on the palms of my 
hands: thy walls are continually before me.” (Isaiah 
xlix. 15, 16)—It is true, that as an earthly parent chas- 
tens his family ; so must He, both for the vindication 
of his own honour, and the disciplinary correction of 
the Church, visit its sins with affliction. Accordingly, 
like ancient Israel, He has frequently delivered it over 
into the power of its enemies : but, no more than Israel, 
did He cast it off utterly. Having made the necessary 
vindication of his righteousness, and secured the ob- 
ject. of the chastisement, He has ever visited it again 
with his reviving mercy. 
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Think, now, of his Son, to whom the Eternal Father 
has committed the execution of all the counsel of his 
will. Independently of his zeal for his Father's glory, 
who shall suspect the love of Christ for his Church? Is 
not his dying for it at first sufficient security for his 
favour ever afterwards? Shall He cast reflections on his 
own Cross, as being an ill-directed and useless expendi- 
ture of ignominy and pain? When all power in heaven 
and Earth has been awarded Him, for what shall He 
exert it, if not for the advantage of the Church? Why 
does He retain his human nature in union with the 
divine, if He have ceased to take an interest in that 
church for whose benefit He assumed it? Has He for- 
gotten all his own sorrows, and tears, and agonies, so as 
to have no sympathy with his brethren, who are passing 
through the same scenes of trial and tribulation? Is 
not the Church his Bride, and shall He violate the 
affiance and desert her ?—By such reflections, let us 
rebuke ourselves out of everything like suspicion, seeing 
how profane it is, that Christ will deal negligently by 
those interests of the Church which his Father has en- 
trusted to his care. Let us persuade ourselves of his 
love ; and, along with this, persuade ourselves of His 
power, as King of kings ; and then we shall find it easy, 
even under the most threatening aspect of affairs, to pos- 
sess our souls in patience ; and argue with our friends, 
for the quieting of their apprehensions, that, though 
clouds and darkness are round about Him, yet is there 
certainly advancing a great plan. to the grand result ; 
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and that there is nothing for which there is less reason 
o have any fears than the Church. There is fear only 
for ourselves, that we may prove faithless to its cause, so 
as to lose our share in its triumphs. 

And yet, there is more of Divine aid to be recorded. 
Think, once more, of the Eternal Spirit, to whom the 
advocacy of the Church’s cause has been committed. 
Reflect, that the Church is the only dwelling-place which 
He can discover in all the earth ; and that He has 
consecrated it as his Temple. How ardently and ener- 
eetically, then, will not his advocacy be conducted for 
the defence and promotion of its interests—daunting the 
hearts of its foes with terror ; confounding and perplex- 
ing their counsels; mollifying their resentments ; and 
changing them into friends :—and in the case of those 
who are friends already, inspiring them with wisdom, 
intrepidity, and endurance for the holy warfare ; so that 
no page of history is so rich in heroism as that which 
records the exploits of the saints. 


This leads me to notice, in the Third Place, that we 
have security for the permanence of the Church in the 
Patriotism of its members. Experience and observation 
prove, that there are few principles so fervent and ener- 
getic aS Patriotism. Nor is it difficult to explain this. 
Patriotism is compounded of a great many of the best 
elements of Virtue. There enter into it grateful consi- 
derations of benefits already received—the love of kin- 
dred, offspring, and friends—loyalty to the Sovereign— _ 
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a sense of personal honour, and a regard to future 
personal interests.—Now, what citizen, of whatever 
kingdom, has such subjects of consideration, in all these 
respects, as those which animate the citizen of the 
Church? Whose country has conferred such benefits, 
ealling for gratitude, as the Church has conferred on 
him, in sheltering his soul from the consequences of his 
guilt; and by its many institutions training him for 
his inheritance of glory? What other citizen has kin- 
dred like his, for worth and: affection, to be defended 
and cherished ; they are the sons of God and brethren 
of Christ? What interests of posterity are comparable 
with those for which he is dependent on the Church 4 
Though Britain were desolated, his children might find 
an asylum in some other land ; but what should become 
of them for eternity, were there an abolition of the 
Church? But, above all, what other citizen has a King 
like his, of Majesty and Grace, for the inspiration and 
boast of his Loyalty ?—AII these things being considered, 
—what ardour of pleading, what activity of exertion, 
what braving of dangers, what endurance of affliction, 
what sacrifice of ease, of honour or wealth will be spared 
or grudged by the patriot of the Church, in defending 
its interests and promoting its welfare? And what fear 
can there be of the failure of an Institution which is 
upheld by friends so devoted ? You will, perhaps, refer 
me to some of your neighbours, regular communicants, 
as we call them, who, both by their obdurate sparing, 
or sour grudging of all these things, make a mockery of 
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all such ardent representations. The reply is of the 
easiest: they have no place in that Church of which I 
speak. Christ's own Church, as distinguished from men’s 
churches—the Church spiritual of believers, as distin- 
guished from the Church visible of professors, consists 
throughout of patriotic men ; well supported, yea, some- 
times, led forward, by patriotic women, in the “ good 
fight” of purity and love ; in remembrance of Him who 
was born of woman: and Who, wherever his religion 
prevails, redeems her sex from the twofold curse to 
which she was subjected—the tyranny and abuse of 
man, as well as the direct judgment of God. Well may 
she contend for Him with peculiar ardour. 


T remark, in the Fourth Place, that the history of the 
past is our security for the future, that the Church will 
maintain its ground, and extend its dominion wider and 
further over the world.—What malice of priests, what 
violence of despots instigated by them, what sophistry 
or sneer of philosophers, what depravity of public morals, 
can be imagined as yet to come, more deterring, or more 
seductive, than what the Church has already encountered, 
withstood, and overcome ? And when all institutions 
contemporary with it, and others of subsequent origin, 
have either perished, or betray symptoms of approach- 
ing dissolution, under the rising of the light of science 
and civilization,—how animating it is for the heart of 
the spiritual patriot to reflect, that, in contrast with the 
extinction or senility of all its. rivals, the Church was 
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never more enterprising, and resolved on making con- 
quests than it is at the present day! Other systems, 
being the brood of ignorance and despotism, may well 
fear the rising of the light : but the “Glorious Gospel of 
the Blessed God,” being the patroness, yea, the parent, of 
knowledge, liberty, and civilization, cannot surely be 
endangered by her own offspring. 


Having offered this brief illustration of our subject, 
I now call, in conclusion, for these few general reflec- 
tions. First, Let us contemplate the glory of the Church, 
How strong are its bulwarks! How beautiful are its 
palaces! How blessed are its immunities! It is the 
City of the Great King. The joy of all the earth is 
Zion. Secondly, Let us felicitate those whom grace has 
inclined to enter this City of renown, and make it their 
habitation: Yea,rather, let those of us who are by pro- 
fession, members of the Church, examine themselves, lest 
they be victims of self-delusion,—examine themselves 
strictly, if they have indeed forsaken the world, and 
entered within Zion’s sacred precincts. Let the reality 
of this citizenship be evinced by the ardour of our 
patriotism—in our loyalty to Zion’s King, our love of 
Zion’s citizens, the upholding of Zion’s honour, the 
defence of Zion’s rights, and the extension of Zion’s 
dominions.—Finally, Let the unconverted reflect, how 
vain is their expectation, that, by the overthrow of the 
Church, they will deliver themselves from its great 
annoyance: and how certain is the punishment of 
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their inimical attempt. Yea, rather, let them reflect, 
that the gates of this city stand open; with the invi- 
tation of the Herald of the Gospel given to all, to 
come and enter in. Dwellings, yea, palaces, are prepared 
for their reception. Oh, ye that wander prodigal and 
destitute, and that is all the ungodly and prayerless, 
howsoever rich in world’s goods, hasten to accept of the 
welcome, before the gates be shut. For each individual, 
Death will shut them; and it may be suddenly: But 
there is worse than that; long before death, they may 
be virtually shut and barred by a hardened heart— 
hardened by frequent resistance to the pleadings and 
remonstrances of the Spirit of God. Be thankful, 
then, that you have yet a conscience to make you 
- uneasy ; and so long as a spark of sensibility remains 
cherish it, till it spread into a flame. Yet a little longer 
of neglect, and it will die out in the blackness of moral 
darkness for ever ! 


CHRIST, THE SAINT'S LIFE. 


“To me to live, is Christ.” —Paut—Puiiprrans i. 21. 


HERE is no name but Christ’s which has Life in it. 
Every other will fail in the hour of trial, and leave 

the deluded victim to misery and death. There is no 
life in world’s wealth, none in its learning, none in its 
honour, none in its love. He who deals with such 
things alone has chosen for himself a portion of death. 
If they will not by their own evil influence destroy him, 
they will, at least, afford hin no protection nor suste- 
nance, Oh that all would believe, what is so true, that 
to be Christless is to be Lifeless! Not only is this the 
testimony of God’s Word; all experience declares it. 
Every Christless person may have proof of it this moment. 
Feel how dead thy heart is! I speak not of thy frame 
of flesh: You may feel its heart beating vigorously 
enough. But oh, thy soul! the only part of thee which 
is of much consequence—thy Heart of hearts—how cold 
and motionless zt is! With no warmth in it, no acti- 
vity of existence, no force of power, no liveliness of love, 
no sprightliness of hope. The frost of death is on thy 
spirit, Christless one. Thy self knows that there is 
nothing worthy of the name of Life in thee. How unlike 
thy spirit to that of the apostle Paul! What life there 
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was in him! What vigour, what ardour, what activity, 
what animation! What sunlight shone on his spirit, 
contrasted with the wintry darkness which broods on 
thine! He had Christ for his Life. That made the 
difference betwixt his condition of vitality, and thine of 
torpidity and death. 


In proceeding to a particular consideration of the 
text, the first observation which I make on it is of a 
doctrinal character :—Is it possible to imagine the apostle 
Paul saying of a mere man that which he says here of 
Christ 2 Nor is it an incidental expression of temporary 
excitement. It is one the sentiment of which pervades 
his writings. Elsewhere, in this same epistle, he speaks 
thus: “What things were gain to me, those I counted 
loss for Christ ; yea, doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of 
all things; and do count them but dung, that I may 
win Christ; and be found in Him, not having mine 
own righteousness which is of the law, but that which 
is through the faith of Christ.” (iii. 7-9). In his 
epistle to the Galatians, he says: “I am crucified with 
Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
inme. And the life which I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.” (ii. 20). And again, “ God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world is crucified unto me, and T 
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unto the world.” (vi. 14). A great multitude of similar 
instances might be quoted. Now, I appeal to common 
sense, if these be not most extravagant expressions, yea 
most idolatrous, on the Socinian hypothesis, that Christ 
was, and continues to be, a mere man; of no nature 
superior to our own, and holding no office but that of a 
prophet, to correct our false notions of religion, and teach 
us the truth. Moses wasa prophet too; and, in relation 
to the men of his own age, as great a prophet as Christ 
was to the men of that age in which He appeared. But, 
do we ever find the succeeding prophets boasting of Moses 
and expressing confidence in him, in the manner in 
which the apostles speak of Christ? Does Isaiah ever 
speak of the one, as John speaks of the other? Is there 
anything about Moses in David’s consolations of his dis- 
tressed spirit, similar to what we find in Paul’s consola- 
tions of himself about Christ? No; David could find 
no rest for his anxious heart in a mere prophet, and 
sought for it just where Paul found it. “Let thy hand,” 
he exclaims, “be upon the Man of thy right hand ; upon 
the Son of Man whom Thou madest strong for Thyself.” 
(Ps. xxx. 17). You will thus perceive that David's life 
was the same as Paul’s: the Messiah was the life of 
them both. Both of them were themselves great prophets 
gifted with a large measure of divine inspiration ; but 
both of them felt the need of one greater than them- 
selves for the solace, confidence, and animation of their 
hearts. “My Lord!” cried David to Messiah, before his 
advent—* My Lord!” cried Paul, after his advent: 
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“Thou art my Life!” And I repeat the appeal—was 
there any consistency in it? nay, was there not idolatry, 
on the hypothesis of the mere humanity and the simple 
prophetic office of Christ /—But, contrariwise, say He is 
the Son of God, the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person ; and that on the errand of 
human redemption He assumed our nature, so as to be 
our kinsman, chief, and patriarch (Isaiah ix. 6); and 
offered up that human nature, sanctified and ennobled by 
union with the divine, to be a propitiatory sacrifice for 
sin: And further, that now exalted to the Mediatorial 
throne, He defends, and rules, and inspires his believing ~ 
saints, in preparation of them for the inheritance of his 
heavenly kingdom :—Say this, and all becomes consistent 
in the manner in which the Sacred writers express 
themselves in regard of Him, when they declare Him to 
be all their salvation and all their hope. Otherwise it 
would be as absurd as profane. And we challenge those 
who reduce our Lord’s nature to that of a mere man, and 
his office to that of a mere prophet, to make a personal 
use of those expressions of dependence on Him, which 
form the common strain of apostolic experience. Let 
any of them begin to speak of Christ being his Life, his 
Socinian friends would be alarmed by it, as symptomatic 
of his reason giving way. 


“To me to live is Christ.” The obscurity of this 
expression is partly removed by resolving it thus: 
“Christ constitutes my life.” Now, there appear to be 
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only two senses in which these words can be used: the 
one, that Paul found his life in Christ as its Giver and 
Sustainer ; the other, that he consecrated his life to 
Christ’s cause. The latter of these—that acting for 
Christ engrossed or monopolized his life, is probably the 
correct interpretation. It seems to harmonize better 
with the context: But the other—that he derived his 
life from Christ, and could not live without his support 
and cherishing, is of such importance as a scriptural 
truth, that, lest it should be the true meaning of the 
present passage, I shall previously explain and apply it. 
Besides, the other could not be comprehended without 
it. We must first discover where Paul got his life, and 
what was the nature of it, that we may understand the 
manner in which he expended it. 


I. The point then to be illustrated first, is, that 
Christ “constituted Paul’s life” in the sense of his being 
the bestower and sustainer of it. This he might have 
said in the view of Christ having been originally com- 
missioned by his Father to create Man. “By Him God 
made the worlds—and without Him was not any thing 
made which was made.” (Heb. i.2; John i, 3). And 
equally it is of Christ’s providence, in his pre-existent 
state of glory, that the Scripture speaks, when we read, 
“ Upholding all things by the word of his power.” (Heb. 
i, 3)—On this ground Adam, in his state of innocence, 
could have said consistently, that the Son of God was 
his life. Although Paul’s mind, however, was devoutly 
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impressed by this consideration, yet it affected him 
little, compared with the manner in which he was 
impressed by the consideration of his Mediatorial 
mercy. It was as a criminal, rescued from punishment, 
that Paul specially delighted to contemplate Him, in his 
life-bestowing power and love. 

There are to be distinguished here, first, the gaining 
of the pardon; and secondly, Paul’s perswasion of its 
having been gained for him. A rebel may be pardoned 
by the king, without his knowing of it ; in which case, 
though the life has been saved, the gloom of death will 
continue to brood over his guilty conscience : and before 
he can enjoy the happiness of Life, you must inform 
him of the act of Pardon having been passed. Such 
information Paul had received. He received it in this 
way: The proclamation was, “Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved :” well, Paul 
obediently believed ; and knowing that he believed— 
feeling it—being conscious of his faith, as of any other 
act of the mind—knowing thus, that he had complied 
with the prescribed terms, he was sure, through reliance 
on the truth of God’s promise, that he had gained the 
blessing ; and rose up, and walked forth, inspired with 
the Life of a pardoned man. What Life was that !— 
The persuasion that the divine government had departed 
from all its charges against him, and passed a decree for 
his pardon ; so that all his fears of that dark and woeful 
eternity were dispelled! How freely Paul breathed, as 
contrasted with that struggle with which many pass 
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their days, under the death-incubus of a guilty con- 
science, fearing that all will terminate miserably in the 
world to come! And why is any of us in such a con- 
dition? Is not the proclamation “Believe and thou 
shalt be saved” made as freely to every one of us as it 
was ever made to him? So that there is not one of us, 
for whom that Life which animates the bosom of a 
pardoned man, is not equally attainable, as it was for 
the happy and triumphant penman of our text. 


There were other respects, however, besides that 
mentioned above, in which Christ was Life to the apostle 
Paul. A pardoned state is but a rudimental condition 
of life—properly only a capacity for living; and there 
is a moral life which greatly transcends it. Is not Love 
the soul’s life; and is not a heart, destitute of love, 
dead? Is not a frozen heart a dead one ? and is not a 
selfish heart a frozen one? and is not every unregener- 
ated heart a selfish one? Or, should any such unre- 
generated one repel the charge in this absolute form, 
and refer us to some things which he has said and done 
as evidence of an affectionate disposition—O how tiny 
is the life, compared with that generous, ardent, self- 
denying philanthropy which would authorize the descrip- 
tion, that the man has the Life of Love in him! But 
supposing that the philanthropy were ardent, what can 
any love be which has nothing superior to Man for its 
contemplation? Love must always be proportioned to 
the true or imagined greatness of its object. You can 
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love but feebly, when the object is insignificant. Now 
the unbelieving, unrenewed heart does not see even 
Man to be so great as he truly is: but though it did, 
such an object would be but a small one for loving, and 
consequently the love would be weak. And it is not 
till the soul have risen to survey the excellence and 
glory of the Infinite God, that it finds an object which 
it can love mightily. If Love be Life, then, and I am 
sure it is, that must be a lifeless heart which lies cold 
and inanimate within the bosom of every unchristianized 
man. And if Christ inspire his people with Love, and 
T am sure He does, then is He the author to them of 
true vitality. How ardently He inspired the apostle 
Paul with it! What reverent views He gave him of 
Man as the child of God, of immortal nature and 
heavenly destiny ; and with what an all-enfolding phil- 
anthropy He turned his heart to the whole of the 
human species! But especially, what views He com- 
municated to Him of the Eternal Father! and how He 
electrified his soul till it flamed up a holocaust of love 
towards the excellence of the divine nature !—Christ 
waits expectant to take out of all unregenerate ones 
present, equally as He did out of Paul, the ice-heart of 
selfishness and enmity, and replace it with the life-heart 
of Benevolence and Piety. Thyself confess, that thou 
hast a loveless heart ; and as loveless, lifeless ; and that 
thou hast need of a principle of Love to warm thee into 
vitality. Thou canst find a fire for this only in the 
Gospel. Blessed is he who warms his heart at this fire 
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of divine kindling! Open up thy bosom, man; tear 
off these buskings and bandages—the maniac-like 
strait-waistcoating of worldliness, and let the Gospel 
in to warm thee with its love—its love of God, and 
its love of thy brother man. Not till then shalt 
thou know what it is to live. 


There is yet another respect in which Christ was 
Life to Paul. Hope is Life; despair is death. I need 
not expend much time on the illustration, that the 
unbeliever is a hopeless man ; and that the Christian is 
the only one in whom the hopeful principle has scope 
for exercise. It is sufficient to say, that, whereas we are 
all possessed of an immortal nature, with an existence 
of eternity before us, there are only threescore years 
and ten of that eternity for which the worldling holds 
any hope, so far as his own interests are concerned ; 
and, even for that insignificant period, he holds it with 
misgiving and fear. He is utterly ignorant of what a 
free hearty state of hope is for anything, even for to- 
morrow ; for before to-morrow he may die! Hopeless 
mortal! And, as to any hopes which he may indulge for 
what shall take place after his death—as a parent, for 
what shall become of his children—as a patriot, for what 
shall become of his country—as a philanthropist, for 
what shall become of the world, all his dependency is 
on the policy of statesmen, and the enterprise of mer- 
chants, and the inventions of philosophers, and the skill 
of physicians, and the generosity of friends. Think of 
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this being all the foundation of a hope ! Hopeless one, 
again! What a mockery of a man you are! And 
especially when you measure yourself with the strong- 
hearted man who speaks the words of our text. Think 
of Paul! There was aman who dignified human nature : 
who made it an honour to be of the same species : who 
showed what may be made of man, and how high he 
may rise. A principal secret of that dignity was the 
Hope with which Christ inspired him—the hope of a 
glorious immortality. How calm and self-possessed this 
Hope made him amid dangers! how heroic and defiant 
amid opposition! how active and enterprising in the dis- 
charge of duty! how full of self-denying benevolence ! 
Paul could afford to,expend himself on the interests of 
others, when he was assured that his Master had provided 
for him the reversion of such an inheritance of glory. 
The worldling needs all for himself : it is his only portion. 


Put all these considerations together, of the manner 
in which Christ was Life to Paul, in respect of His being 
the Bestower of it—the life of Pardon, the life of Love, 
and the life of Hope—and you will be able to form 
some conception of the vigour of vitality by which he 
was animated. 


II, We are now prepared for considering the second 
interpretation which may be put on the words of our 
text—that Christ was a life to Paul in respect of his 
being an object on whom he expended the energies of 
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that life which he had obtained from Him. The first 
interpretation shows us the origin and nature of Paul’s 
life ; the second shows us that life in a state of activity. 
How remarkable the activity! As we read his bio- 
graphy, we cannot conceive of a man being more in- 
tensely a man of one idea than Paul was, in respect of 
Christ’s work being everything for him. It was not 
only a part of his living ; it was not even the principal 
part only ; it engrossed—monopolized his whole being. 
‘He had chiefly three reasons or motives for this :— 

1, A reason of Justice. Since Christ had surrendered 
His life for him, equity demanded that he should conse- 
erate his life to Christ. “The love of Christ,’ he says, 
“constraineth us; because we thus judge, that, if one 
died for all, then were all dead; and that He died for 

all, that they which live should not henceforth live to 
themselves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose 
again” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). The appeal here is not 
made to our sense of gratitude or generosity, as it is 
sometimes deficiently represented ; but to a much more 
imperative principle, our sense of justice. Observe the 
rule: Life for life. Christ’s bestowment is the measure 
of the return which Paul prescribes to himself and 
brethren, Christ gave all He could give—his Life: and 
Paul returns all he can—his Life. As Christ withheld 
or reserved nothing for Himself; so Paul withholds or 
reserves nothing for himself; and most willingly he 
makes the return. Gratitude facilitates the Justice, and 
makes the duty a delight. © 
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9, Paul had a reason of Self-interest for this conse- 
eration of his life to the service of Christ. This reason 
was two-fold : first, unless he rendered the service, he 
would renounce the discipleship, and be a castaway 
(1 Cor. ix. 27); And, secondly, “he had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward” of all duty well discharged. 
For, although Christ was entitled to his life-service for 
what He had already done for him, yet Paul was assured 
there would be a rich reward of grace conferred on all 
the faithful ; and that, too, in proportion to their faith- 
fulness (Luke xix. 17, 19); and by this prospect he 
was stimulated keenly. For he was a most ambitious 
man, Paul. The crowns and thrones of this earth he ~ 
heartily despised ; and, as may be seen in his dealings 
with Felix, felt pity for their wearers and occupants ; 
but the heavenly crowns fascinated him with their 
splendour and glory. Say not that it was pride in him. 
It requires a holy heart to be ambitious after this sort. 
There are many eaten up of the lust of power, who would 
rather be bound hands and feet in iron, and cast into a 
dungeon, than condemned to the wearing of crowns, by 
the side of Christ, in the kingdom of God. 

8. Paul had a reason of Taste, for the consecration of 
his life to the service of Christ. He lked the work for 
its own sake. A man may love the Master, and as 
influenced by this love be faithful and diligent in the 
service, though he should have little pleasure in the 
work itself ; but this will produce only a languid execu- 
tion, compared with that of him who loves the work as 
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well as the Master, and rejoices to be admitted to a place 
in its performance. Such was the case with the apostle 
Paul. Besides loving Christ, he delighted in the work 
which Christ prescribed. As he who is of a loyal heart 
and combative spirit, has a two-fold joy in being sum- 
moned by the king to the leaguer, for the expelling of 
the foe ; so Paul, when ready in a loyal spirit to per- 
form whatever work Christ might appoint, had his joy 
enhanced by the devotion and charity, and all the other 
spiritual nature of the prescribed employment. It was 
meat and drink for him to be so engaged. 


Such were Paul’s principal reasons for making Christ’s 
service his life-work ; and the question now arises, To 
what extent is his example suitable for and binding on 
us? I answer, to the whole extent. There is nothing 
which renders it less imperative for us than it was for 
him to make, “to me to live is Christ,” the motto of our 
life’s economy. The reason of justice, the reason of 
self-interest, and the reason of taste, are, or should be, 
equally strong and cogent. Were our sins fewer ? 
Were they less dangerous? Did it require less of Christ 
to atone for them? Are we less needful of the King- 
dom of Heaven as a hope? And who of us shall apolo- 
gize for his want of zeal and the slackness of his service, 
by the plea that he has no taste, as Paul had, for songs 
of praise and works of charity ‘~The mistake of many 
on this subject lies in imagining that the preaching of 
the Gospel is the only way in which a man may live for 
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Christ. How absurd! Paul was not always preaching ; 
but he was always living for Christ—just as much when 
making tents, as when writing epistles. In like manner, 
at the present day, the poorest artizan, toiling amid 
penury, but with unmurmuring, cheerful contentment, 
from the persuasion that Christ has assigned him that 
lot which his wisdom sees best for him; and recom- 
mending his cross by the manner in which it makes a 
man. patient in tribulation—that man, I say, may be 
“living Christ,” as vitally and vigorously as the most 
faithful minister, or the most devoted missionary. 
When Christ has common laws for us all, He has par- 
ticular laws for each, according to the different spheres 
which He has assigned us for occupation : certain laws 
for the parent, others for the child; certain for the 
husband, others for the wife; certain for the master, 
others for the servant; certain for the rich, others for 
the poor; certain for the pastor, others for the people, 
etc., and his promise is, that he who proportionally im- 
proves his few talents, shall be rewarded equally with 
him who improves his many. (Matthew xxv. 21, 28). 

There is an old couplet, not very poetical, but truth- 
ful and instructive :— 

“Circles are prais’d, not as they may abound 
In bulk, but, as they are exactly round.” 

When boys compete at school, the effort is, not who 
shall cast the largest circle—for some have larger slates 
and others smaller—but, who shall describe one most 
accurately. So is it in morals; he excels who most 
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exactly completes the circle of commanded duty, in that 
particular station or relation, or those peculiar circum- 
stances in which the Lord has placed him. Only, let 
us take care that we do not injuriously circumscribe 
our conduct by a figure of speech, There is no de- 
formity, but rather much to admire in occasional 
eccentricity from the common round of duty: as when 
the usual monthly charitable contribution shall at a 
time be increased threefold or more. 


In conclusion, I call to an examination of the Life 
which is within us. According to another representa- 
tion of the same apostle, does Christ dwell in our hearts ? 
(Eph. iii. 17.) There is nothing mystical in the expres- 
sion. All of us would at once understand the mother 
-who might say, that her son, who had sailed to a dis- 
tant land, nevertheless dwelt in her heart. So does 
Christ dwell in the hearts of his saints “by faith ;” 
being enshrined there as an object of contemplation ; 
first to be trusted as a deliverer in all times of difficulty 
and danger ; but not less to be obeyed, scrupulously 
obeyed, in the whole economy of our lives, whether we 
eat, or drink, or whatsoever we do. 


THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE PREFERRED. 


“ Set your affection on things above, not on things on the earth.” — 
CoxossIAns iii. 2. 


HE Westminster divines, in their two volumes of 
Annotations on the Old and New Testaments, 
repeatedly record it as their opinion, in harmony with 
many great divines who preceded them, in which har- 
mony many great divines since have united—that this 
Earth, restored from the curse, and beautified more than 
ever, shall be the ultimate abode of the glorified saints ; 
when the New Jerusalem shall have come down from 
God out of Heaven, and when his Tabernacle shall be 
with men. (Rev. xxi. 2, 3.) I shall not, however, enter 
at present into the discussion of this question ; but pro- 
ceed on the understanding, that the “things above,” 
referred to in the text, denote the eternal inheritance of 
the saints, the site of which is at present in the Heavens. 
This inheritance comprises, first and last, the imme- 
diate entrance of the soul, at death, into a conscious 
state of safety, in the divine presence—the resurrection 
of the body, and its reunion with the soul in a state of 
glory—the beatific vision of God, when the pure in 
heart shall see Him—companionship with the Re- 
deemer, revealed face to face, when his saints shall — 
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see Him as He is—the restoration to our affections and 
intercourse of our deceased children and Christian friends 
who have gone before us, or may be left behind us—the 
companionship of Angels and of all the illustrious of the 
redeemed—and a participation of the honours, and a share 
in the exercises and employments, whatever they may be, 
of the Kingdom of God.—Such is the inheritance ; and 
the necessary qualification for its attainment is a life 
of Faith in Jesus Christ—of humble dependence on his 
Power to save, as the Lamb of God, who has borne the 
penalty of the guilt of Sinners ; and of loyal submis- 
sion to his rule, as anointed of his Father to be our 
King.—On the other hand, by the “things on earth” 
are denoted—the gratifications of sense—the love and 
friendship — the wealth and honour — the literary, 
scientific, and tasteful amusements which the present 
terrestrial system may afford, 


Such are the two competing objects which solicit 
our favour ; and the preference of the first of which, 
the apostle, addressing us with the authority of God, 
recommends and enjoins. Not only recommends and 
_ advises, observe ; but enjoins, and imperatively com- 
mands. The aristocratic maxim, that a man may do 
with his own fields what he pleases, has been duly 
reprobated ; but there is another, for the exposure of 
which there is more need, for the rebuke and warning 
of both the rich and the poor—that a man has a right 
to do what he pleases with himself. No, verily : we 
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are not our own property, so as to be in the condition 
of persons to be advised only by a friend about the 
manner in which we may lay ourselves out; and whose 
counsel we may reject, without being amenable to Jus- 
tice as guilty of crime. We are the property of that 
God who made us; and are accountable to Him for the 
manner in which we manage ourselves as his estate or 
inheritance, that He may have delight in us, honour in 
us, and fruit from us for his children. 

When, as our Sovereign Proprietor, the Lord pre- 
scribes that we set our affection on the “things above” 
and not on “things on the earth,” the common interpre- 
tation is, that this is a Hebrew idiom for expressing, 
that it is our duty to set our affection more on the 
heavenly than on the earthly ; and that, should the two 
classes of objects come into competition, it is the earthly 
which must be surrendered or sacrificed—I do not 
object very strongly to this Jewish mode of dealing 
with the precept; and should be well pleased if we all 
acted on the principle. Yet Ido object. I think the 
interpretation diminishes the force of the prescription ; 
and contend, that the meaning is, in plain English, 
that we are not to set our affection, in the way of 
choosing a portion for ourselves, on earthly things at 
all; but consecrate it undividedly to things above : 
That we should have only one object for our aim—the 
Heavenly Inheritance—So far is this from being an 
extravagant or impracticable rule, that I maintain it is 
the only rule by which a man will conduct his life 
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either comfortably or creditably. That other rule— 
that a man may have two strings to his bow ; and that 
he may use the one for shooting at objects terrestrial, 
provided he exercise himself more on the other, by 
shooting at objects celestial—this rule, I say, of a double 
aim, makes a sorry life of divided affections. 

Suppose, then, that a man has simplified his aim, 
and consecrated his heart wholly to the acquisition of 
the Heavenly Kingdom, what will ensue? Does not 
the journey to that kingdom lie through this earth ? 
And may it not be as well along its flowery meadows 
as over its rugged mountains? And if, having the 
choice of the two ways, he take the steep and rugged 
one, who would admire him for his foolish self-denial ? 
Though it be his Father’s house which he has in view 
as his life-hope, how does that prevent his selecting the 
most comfortable Inn which he can find, on his way 
home? More than this: May not association with his 
fellow pilgrims for their help, so as to gratify the soci- 
able inclinations of his heart, be one of the conditions 
on which he shall obtain a welcome into the inheri- 
tance? Yea, more still, may not their help of him, 
inducing a cultivation of their friendship, be a neces- 
sary means for guiding and sustaining him in his 
journey—altogether making him a person of endeared, 
companionable character? Now, such is in fact the 
state of matters. We are not permitted to have more 
than one object on which our affection is set as a por- 
tion; but the law for gaining the “things above” 
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enjoins much attention to “things on the earth.” On 
any such earthly object we are forbidden to set our 
affection, for its own sake: but it may be our duty to 
love it warmly and labour assiduously to gain it, as 
being related to the heavenly object, and helpful of 
its acquisition—On this I found my first ilustra- 
tion of the wisdom, as well as dutifulness, of preferring 
the “things above” to those “on the earth” as our 
heart and life pursuit, 


First. If two objects, admitted, or supposed to be of 
equal value, presented themselves in -competition for 
our favour ; but with their conditions such, that, in pur- 
suing one of them, we could gain only itself; whereas, 
in pursuing the other, we might not only gain itself, but 
a large share, if not the whole, of its competitor by the 
way—who, in these circumstances, could hesitate in 
making an election /—And yet, is not this precisely the 
state of matters in the pursuit of the “things above” and 
“things on the earth?” Ifa man choose the earthly, he 
can obtain none of the heavenly, even in the smallest 
measure ; whereas, if he choose the heavenly, besides 
securing them, he will probably gain many of the earthly. 
—Nothing, absolutely nothing, of the heavenly inherit- 
ance lies in the way of the worldling as he pursues his 
object : But much of the earthly portion may lie in the 
way of the saint, as he pursues his object. The delights 
and honours of literature and science ; cultivated relish 
and enjoyment of the tasteful arts, and men’s admiration . 
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of his accomplishments in their practice ; family endear- 
ments in all their various luxury ; eminent place at the 
bar, or in the college of physicians, or in the professor- 
ship of the university, or in the legislature of Parliament, 
or in the magistracy of the city, or on the bench of 
judgment for the commonwealth ; and a nation’s applause 
for patriotic prowess and zeal—all this, and more, may 
lie in his way for his enjoyment, as he pursues his 
heaven-ward journey. 

But what say you about wealth ? many will inquire. 
Oh that money! with a curse in it so bitter, or a bless- 
ing so sweet; and of such consequence in the eyes of 
this generation, that, unless special account be made of 
it in the inventory, all the other items will pass for little 
or nothing. Well, zt too, may le in the saint’s way to 
-his kingdom, with the blessing in it, in as great abun- 
dance as for the worldling, with the curse in it, in respect 
of the acquiring of it ; but not, I admit—all that is godly 
forbid I should! in respect of the hoarding of it so use- 
lessly ; or the squandering of it so selfishly, so foolishly, 
or to such evil ends, for the gratification merely of his 
own humour, luxuriousness, and pride ; or for the pam- 
pering in their vanity and vice of a useless, corrupt 
family. I grant, that this is a deduction to be made 
from the liberty of the saint, as compared with the 
worldling, in respect of the treatment of wealth which 
has been acquired. He is under the law and restriction 
of being the Lord’s Steward of it. Nor will I plead, that 
the deduction is compensated, even in this world, by the 
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satisfaction and delight which he enjoys in distributing 
it, according to that law, for the relief of the indigent, 
and the aid of the interests of piety, education, and 
liberty ; for the worldling cannot comprehend how there 
is any delight in all this, and mocks at the telling of it ; 
whereas I wish to convict him of folly, on principles 
which he himself will acknowledge to be sound. I, 
therefore, sink the deduction, and let it go as loss in the 
reckoning, as against the saint. My argument can well 
afford the concession : that argument being, that the 
worldling, having chosen the earthly portion, cannot 
possibly have any share of the saint’s portion ; when 
the saint, having chosen the heavenly portion, may 
possibly, and will probably, obtain a large share of his, 
the worldling’s, portion. The verification of the argu- 
ment is all abroad in the facts of the case; when we 
compare the worldly and the heavenly-minded, even in 
respect of their present comforts, possessions, accom- 
plishments, and honours. 

I might take higher ground than this, and maintain, 
that the choice of the heavenly portion is the more pro- 
mising way of obtaining the earthly ; on account of the 
greater prudence and superior morality which the choice 
inspires ; together with the manner in which the Provi- 
dence of an approving God prospers and blesses the 
saint: Yea, higher than this still; that it is the only 
way of finding satisfaction in earthly things, when they 
have been acquired—without which satisfaction they 
might as well have never been gained. But I am con- | 
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tent with the qualified form in which the proposition 
was originally stated: That the choice of the earthly 
portion can secure nothing of the heavenly ; whereas the 
choice of the heavenly may secure much of the earthly 
—certainly, all that is necessary ; the bread and water 
which are needful for the pilgrimage. There is enough 
in this to show that heayenly-mindedness is wisdom, and 
that worldly-mindedness is folly.’ 


Second. When two objects compete for our pursuit, 
still supposing them to be equally valuable, if we be 
wise, we will prefer that which we are sure our diligence 
- will attain ; and resist the solicitations of that other, 
of which, notwithstanding all imaginable industry, it is 

doubtful if we should ever gain the possession—In con- 
trast, how striking, the heavenly and earthly portions 
appear, when viewed in this light—You, young man, 
who have meantime evidently chosen the earthly, con- 
sider what a gambler’s work you make of the pursuit of | 
happiness. First of all, less, I should think, than the 
threescore years and ten would not satisfy you for a 
term of life: and they must all, or mostly, be years of 
vigorous health besides. How small is your chance for 
all that ?—Then, in defiance of all the seductions by 
which you will be assailed, you must maintain a respect- 
able character for purity and integrity of morals ; the 
expectation of which requires not a little self-confidence 
of one, who, like you, as treating with despite the 
heavenly inheritance, can have no faith in the sustaining 
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help of the Spirit of God.—A third time ; you must have 
thirty years or more of prosperous merchandise, arrested 
or thrown back in its career by no frauds or failures of 
correspondents, or general mercantile disasters, for gain- 
ing that fancied fortune, on which, secured beyond every 
possibility of loss, you propose to retire, to spend those 
fancied days of old age, in fancied ease and honour. 
What confidence you must have in a fortunate throw of 
the dice-box, to be sure of the realization of your fancy ! 
Blow into it, sir; blow hard: it is all the prayer which 
your worldliness permits——Nor have we completed the 
review of adverse chances. As a sprightly youth, the 
earthly portion you have chosen must surely include the 
item of domestic happiness—implying, that your choice 
of a wife, from amid the dancing circle, of course, of 
worldlings, shall not prove a bitter deception—that no 
child of yours shall die like the children of others, with- 
out your having the woeful pain alleviated by the Chris- 
tian’s hope—and especially, that no daughter and son of 
yours, ill-educated though they be by an ungodly father, 
I mean yourself, shall anguish your heart and poison 
your whole life with their shame, yea, their abuse of your- 
self. That nothing of this kind will ever befall you, you 
must be certain, Blow, blow into the dice-box. Lament- 
able youth! that your hopes of happiness, even accord- 
ing to your own mean estimate of happiness, should 
depend on such chances as these! 

Look across the desk, there, to your fellow-accoun- 
tant. By his sanctification of the Sabbath, by his 
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observance of sacraments, by his class-keeping for the 
instruction of the otherwise neglected, by his associa- 
tion with young men of like mind, for their mutual 
animation in the profession of the faith, he gives fair 
evidence of having chosen the heavenly portion. And 
T remind you that his literary and scientific accomplish- 
ments and acquirements are equal to your own; that 
he tells a story as humorously as you do; that he sings 
a song as sweetly, and plays the violin with as much 
art ; that, if you are a skilful player at cards, he con- 
quers you on the chess-board ; and that, if you are 
distinguished as a waltzer, he excels you in horseman- 
ship, and throws you in the athletic trial. But the 
reminding you of all this is only a preparation for my 
argument, to repress that contempt which I know was 
rising in your heart for his weakness of mind, when I 
was enumerating his exercises as a Christian. His 
weakness, sir! he equals you in every graceful and 
manly accomplishment and quality; and should the 
hour of battle ever come in defence of our country’s 
liberties, you will be glad to fight by his side, under 
the protection of his strong arm and courageous heart. 
He is of the same lineage with Cromwell and Vicars 
and Havelock.—The ground being thus cleared of your 
contempt of him, here is my argument: that, when 
there is so much uncertainty, yea, improbability, that 
you shall ever gain that earthly portion which you have 
chosen for your life pursuit, so that you are likely to be 
a fretful miserable old man, if your life be protracted, 
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complaining that all your labour has been lost ; he on 
the other hand is certain, that, being faithful, as he is 
resolved to be, he will secure the object of his choice. 
The heavenly inheritance is sure for him. His security 
is the Divine Promise: “ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of Life.” (Rev. ii. 10). And 
all this when his subordinate hopes for a share of your 
coveted portion—for long life in this world, for health, 
for wealth, for family happiness, and for honourable 
station, are as well founded, you yourself will admit, as 
your own. J maintain that they are better founded ; 
inasmuch as he may calculate on that blessing of the 
providence of God, in which you have no part. 

Now, sir, notwithstanding all your sneering at him, 
among your boon companions in the Tavern, when he 
is away to hold the prayer-meeting down the Vennel, 
there is no way by which to escape feeling very hum- 
bled, yea degraded, when you compare yourself with 
him, except by treating with scorn the entire doctrine of 
man’s immortality and his accountability to any god, as 
the superstitious dream of such weak-minded men as 
Milton and Cromwell, and Chalmers and Havelock. 
And you may reflect, if that be an escape from degrada- 
tion, when you plead in defence of your worldly choice, 
that you are convinced, that you yourself and your 
companion at the desk, are both of the nature of the 
beasts that perish. Speak for yourself, sir; degrade 
yourself if you will; but you have no right to rank 
yourself by the side of honourable men. Say of your- 
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self that you are a beast, if you need it for your 
comfort ; but keep the character for yourself.—Ah ! sir, 
why do you provoke me to use you thus? I confess, 
indeed, to a delight in exposing both Pharisees and 
Sadducees to scorn: but, believe me, the pleasure is 
mingled with much bitterness. A thousand times 
rather would I salute you in the fraternal love of the 
Gospel. At all events, beware lest any irritation excited 
by my taunts harden your heart against Him whose ser- 
vant, it is perhaps unworthily, I profess myself to be. 
How foolish it would be of you to make me of so much 
consequence, as to plead my provocation as an apology 
for your continuing to treat with despite the earnest 
solicitations of Jesus Christ, the Great and the Good, 
that you turn from your vanity, and come to Him for 
- that Eternal Life, which his Father has commissioned 
Him to bestow! Listen to that voice which comes from 
the excellent glory, This is My Beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased, Hear Him. 


Third. Still supposing that the two objects which 
compete for our favour are equally valuable; and ad- 
mitting, moreover, that, in either case, diligence in the 
pursuit would certainly be crowned with success—wis- 
dom will prefer that which requires the less amount of 
labour.—Reflect, then, what skilfulness and scheming, 
what racing and sweating, what anxiety by day and 
sleeplessness by night are necessary for gaining, and 
even after they are gained, for retaining the “things on 
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the earth,” in the measure which can be called a portion! 
—Now, truth and holiness forbid! that, as contradis- 
tinguished from this sore travail of the worldling, I 
should represent the life of him who has chosen the 
portion of the “things above,” as being a life of sloth 
and inactive ease.. On the contrary, it is a life of more 
constant, unremitted, and unwearying industry. But, 
mark the difference: When the life of the worldling in 
prosecuting his object is throughout a course of grinding 
slavery, much of the saint’s work in prosecuting his, 
consists of peaceful meditation, of sympathetic in- 
tercourse with the poor and aftlicted, and. communion 
with Christian brethren in devising and executing 
schemes of beneficence. Not a little of this is felt 
by his heavenly-mindedness to be of the nature of 
pastime rather than labour—Again, when the world- 
ling’s life is to such an extent one of envy and con- 
tention, that of the saint is characterized by loving- 
kindness ; or, when at any time his indignation may be 
excited by the wrongs perpetrated by the wicked, he 
experiences not a little pleasure in giving expression to 
his feelings in exposing them to reprobation. There is 
great healthfulness for the spirit in well-directed anger. 
—But especially consider, that, when the worldling must 
labour long before he attain to his coveted fortune, the 
saint may be called early to “rest from his labours,” 
and enter into the kingdom. 

Here, some will probably make an objection of that 
mental darkness and tribulation to which many are 
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subjected, in their pursuit of the heavenly inheritance ; 
so as not only to despair of its acquisition, but to be 
agonized with fear, that they shall be doomed to ever- 
lasting misery.—I reply, that it was reasonable and 
proper for them to be affected so, in the first instance ; 
and that it is because the worldling is ignorant and in- 
sensible, that he has had no experience of being affected 
in like manner. Is it not reasonable and fitting, that a 
rebel should tremble with fear? But equally I contend, 
in reply, that, if the mental distress be lasting—if it 
have lasted for an hour, it is the sufferer’s own fault ; 
and is not justly imputable to that Book which awoke 
him to a sense of his condition. For having disclosed 
his danger, it immediately pointed him to a way of 
escape. And I repeat, that it is the fault of his own 
- unbelieving heart, if he remain for an hour under the 
thunderings of Sinai, and have not found peace and 
security at Calvary, under the shelter of the Cross. On 
the day of Pentecost those whom Peter’s preaching of 
the Law pricked to the heart, so that they cried out in 
alarm, “What shall we do?” were forthwith, as per- 
suaded by his preaching of the Gospel, added to the 
church, a gladsome multitude. In all cases, then, of 
protracted alarm and darkness of mind, let not that be 
imputed to the religion, which is chargeable to the 
account only of the feebleness and insufficiency of the 
faith of its professors. 

I remark additionally, on this subject, only, that, 
even when our cause is burdened with the discredit of 
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many cases of melancholy which the worldling igno- 
rantly or malignantly reckons to its account, yet does 
mental distress, causing sleepless nights, derangement 
and self-destruction, abound to a far greater extent 
among worldly men than among those who profess the 
faith. Undeniably there may be detected in the com- 

pany, even of those who are properly regarded as saints, 
a considerable amount of culpable, spiritual distress— 
culpable from the weakness of Faith which it betrays. 
But it is not for the worldling to mock at it. Let him 
first be at ease himself. Were it not for the lamentable 
moral exhibition which they make of themselves, it 
might excite our jeering laughter to hear what some 
say, and read what they write, about the manner in 
which Christianity, and more especially the evangelical 
form of its profession, clouds the minds of its miserable 
victims with melancholy, when we know how dark 
and troubled in spirit they themselves are: yea, when 
suicide shall reveal what was their mental agony, at the 
very time they were giving utterance to their mockeries 
of the weak-minded uuiles of the superstitious. 
and pitiable saints ! 


Fourth. Hitherto I have proceeded on the supposi- 
tion, that the two portions are of equal value. Even 
thus, we have seen that wisdom would orate the hea- 
venly. But the supposition is most preposterous. There 
is, indeed, a kind of profanity in making it, even for the 
sake of argument. I, therefore, remark now, that 
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though the pursuit of the heavenly excluded all partici- 
pation of the earthly ;—though there were great uncer- 
tainty that faithfulness and diligence would gain it ; and 
that, too, though there were certainty that diligence 
would gain the earthly ;—and though the toil of its 
pursuit far exceeded in heaviness that of the pursuit of 
its competitor, yet would its surpassing intrinsic value 
outweigh, in the estimation of wisdom, all adverse con- 
siderations—The earthly is mainly a portion for the 
body alone ; the heavenly is one for both body and 
soul, in a state of refined susceptibility, and enlarged 
capacity of enjoyment. The one contains only the 
praise of man; the other, the best of human praise, 
together with the benediction of God. The one contains 
only such gross and vain friendship as that of the 
worldling himself ; the other contains the pure and en- 
nobling friendship of angels and glorified saints. The 
one contains the endearments of family for only a short 
season ; the other contains additionally their restoration 
after death. The one is a portion for only a few years ; 
the other is an inheritance for Eternity. 

The only ground, beside the directly infidel one, 
already noticed, on which it is possible to maintain an 
argument for the preferring of the earthly portion, is, 
the alleged circumstance, that it is to be presently 
enjoyed ; when the enjoyment of the heavenly is deferred 
to a remote distance. Though this were true, which it 
is not, in respect of either of them, it would be an argu- 
ment only for a child. You might perplex him with 
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the choice of the penny to be spent on apples to-day, 
and the pound to be received to-morrow. But you 
would not insult a full-grown man with the proposition. 
And yet, how many full-grown men act the child's part, 
in grasping at to-day’s earthly, copper penny, in despite 
of to-morrow’s heavenly, golden pound? Ah, when to- 
morrow comes, how they will weep like the child for the 
folly of their choice !—But this is the most unfavourable 
view of the case for the heavenly portion, even when 
considered as excluding all participation of the earthly. 
For the earthly is usually long-deferred too ; not unfre- 
quently longer than the heavenly, as in the cases of 
saints dying early ; and when the coveted earthly for- 
tune is at last gained, it universally disappoints the 
expectation ; which, as already noticed, is as much as 
if it were deferred for ever. Whereas the whole of the 
heavenly portion is not deferred, but is to a consider- 
able extent presently enjoyed—ain the sense of the divine 
love—in the delight experienced in the conscientious 
performance of duty—in the “ blessedness of giving”—in 
the luxury of the religious education of a Sabbath class 
—in the feast of a contented mind—in the sweetness of 
communion with Christian brethren—in the varied 
happy excitement of the ordinances of the church—and 
in the raptures of that Hope, which will sometimes 
make The Kingdom shine above and all around the bed 
of the meditative saint, as a present possession, Nor 
may the worldling mock at the superstition of it: the 
question is about experienced happiness; and if these 
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raptures be a delusion, it is a delusion under the bright- 
ness of whose cloud he might well wish that his own 
dark and troubled spirit were introduced, to lie down 
and enjoy the Mount Tabor-like vision. 


Fifthly. When, of two objects competing for our 
choice, one is absolutely necessary to our happiness, 
and such that, without it, we would perish ; whereas 
the other would be only a temporary convenience, would 
it not be madness to hesitate in making an election ? 
Yet, such is a correct representation of the relative value 
of the “things above” and the “things on earth.” Unless 
aman secure the former, he perishes for ever ; whereas 
the best that can be said of the latter is, that they are 
pleasant conveniences for a brief season. Though, then, 
the pursuit of the heavenly portion implied, which I 
reiterate it does not, the renunciation of any share in the 
earthly, I once more, and finally appeal, who could 
hesitate about which he should choose? There may be 
fifty years of poverty and contempt—but the glory of 
Heaven afterwards: Or fifty years of wealth, and proud 
office, and lauded scholarship and genius, and patriotic 
fame, and luxurious sensual gratification—but the doom 
of hell afterwards. The fortune of Lazarus and the 
fortune of Dives! They are both exposed for purchase 
in the auction-mart of life. Who hesitates about the 
one for which he will make a bode, the length of his all? 
Nobody, I answer, Nobody that is sane. How is it 
then, you will say, that so many, outside our asylum 
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walls, have evidently, by their eager bidding, chosen 
the fortune of Dives? The explanation is of the sim- 
plest : it is because of “Unbelief” They cannot properly 
be represented as having made a choice, when they have 
no confidence in The Book, either when it denounces 
woes or proclaims blessings. 


Discriminate, carefully, brethren, what Unbelief is. 
It is non-belief; and has not necessarily gone the length - 
of that antagonistic Infidelity which opinionatively con- 
tradicts the Book, and makes a mockery of its claims. 
It is enough for condemnation if a man do not venerate 
the Book, as containing the voice of God for him, for 
weal or woe; and if he ignore its law in the management 
of ‘his life, though he may not sit down in the chair of 
the scorner. How many of such semi-hypocritic for- 
malists have places in our churches! Through the 
influence of early education, and good-breeding, and 
similar influences, they have a sort of respectful senti- 
ment on the subject of religion; and not only pretend 
to be, but truly do feel, shocked by the rude blasphe- 
mies of the outspoken atheist. Nevertheless, they are 
not possessed, one whit more than the scorner, of positive 
belief in any one threatening or any one promise of the 
divine Oracles, so as to have their lives either controlled 
or animated by the one or the other. Without fear that 
we shall be convicted of uncharitable suspicion, we may 
challenge them to produce one instance from the 
whole of the history of their lives, in which they 
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self-deniedly refrained from acting, or self-deniedly 
proceeded to act, just because they were deterred or 
encouraged by the voice of God, as threatening or pro- 
mising, from forth the Oracle of the Holy Scriptures. 
But, calculated for the alarm of many though the 
foregoing representation be, there is another distinction 
and warning which may be needful for some, who have 
been applauding and enjoying the exposure of their 
formalist neighbours. Mark, reflect, and apply—There 
are some, not a few, the genuineness of whose profession 
as believers we may not question, but whose faith slwm- 
bers: so that the world will gain possession of them, and 
domineer over them, for considerably long periods of 
time. For faith may exist in the soul as a principle, 
though it be not in a state of lively exercise. Prepared, 
perhaps, to awake at some loud cry of danger, as when 
that of David was awakened by the cry of Nathan ; but, 
in the common current of life, producing no spiritual 
progress, and through want of exercise languishing, and 
in danger of dying away.—In order to prevent those evils 
it must be kept in a state of activity, by holding it to 
the contemplation of those objects, which are calculated 
to animate it. Hence the need of a habit of occasionally 
arresting the mind for a serious reflection, though it 
should be but for an instant, amid the engagements of 
business. Hence the need of fixed times, sacredly ob- 
served, for the private reading of the Scripture, medita- 
tion, and prayer. Hence the need of an institution of 
family worship. Hence the advantage of the weekly 
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prayer meeting. Hence the necessity of sanctifying the 
Sabbath scrupulously, and making conscience of a regu- 
lar attendance on the ministry of the Word, and partici- 
pation in the ordinances of the House of Prayer. 

In our present circumstances, I specify the ordi- 
nance of the Supper. Who of us, possessed of any 
sensibility to eternal interests, does not feel the need of 
the arrestment which that divine institution makes of 
him in the course of worldly business, which, how 
unambitiously soever conducted, has such a secularizing 
influence—arresting him, and leading him away to be- 
hold “that sight” of the Son of God uplifted on the 
Cross! that all who believe on Him may not only be 
saved from merited punishment, but exalted to the in- 
heritance of yonder heavenly Kingdom, which shines 
with such splendour around the throne, with which His 
Father has rewarded Him? —Some go to that Table, 
concussed by the fear of losing the approbation of 
friends, should they stay behind; others, coerced by a 
kind of sense of duty to the performance of a service in 
which they have no pleasure, and from which they ex- 
pect no profit, but for the neglect of which their consci- 
ences would accuse them ; yea, some of them trembling 
with fear, that the table of Salvation may prove to them 
a “snare” of “judgment” heavier than ever. Ah! for 
what a lamentation is the whole of this abounding 
unworthy communicating !— “But, beloved, we are 
persuaded better things of you, and things that accom- 
pany salvation, though we thus speak.” I rejoice in the 
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persuasion, that it is with happy expectation not a few 
of you are looking forward to the enjoyment of the 
scene of our afternoon’s commemoration of the Great 
Redemption ; when the vision of that Cross, with the 
glory above it which it has lighted up, will animate and 
invigorate them for their resistance of the world; so 
that neither its pleasures nor its cares, its smiles nor its 
frowns, its applause nor its mockery, its promises nor its 
threatenings, shall prevail to seduce or expel them from 
their chosen path heavenward. Would they, like the 
profane Esau, for a mess of pottage sell their birth- 
right? 


THE MISSIONARY PLEA, ONE OF JUSTICE. 


“Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God: Let all that be round 
about Him bring presents unto Him that ought to be feared.” —PsaLmu 
Ixxvi. 11. 


“JT am a debtor both to the Greeks, and barbarians ; both to the 
wise, and unwise.”—Paut—Romans i. 14, 15. 


PART FIRST. 


HEN we review the actings of the church in 

general, at the present time, throughout all its 
denominations, both at home and abroad ; and if we 
admit that these actings contain a correct exposition of 
Christian law, we will be shut up to the conclusion, 
that, to consult thoughtfully, labour energetically, and 
contribute liberally for the diffusion of the gospel, is a 
cardinal virtue of Christian ethics ; and, that if a man 
be destitute of it, his profession of the faith is as much 
to be suspected, as Dr. Merle d’Aubigné says, as if he 
were a drunkard, or habitually guilty of any other fla- 
grant crime—The apostle John, when inculcating bro- 
therly love, expresses himself in the following manner : 
“ Brethren, I write no new commandment unto you, 
but an old commandment, which ye had from the 
beginning. The old commandment ¢s the word, which 
ye have heard from the beginning.” But it had been. 
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so covered up and perverted by traditions of men, and 
other evil influences, that practically it was almost all 
the same as if it had never been legislated. He there- 
fore, adds; “ Again, a new commandment I write unto 
you—because the darkness is past, and the true light 
shineth.” (John ii. 7, 8). How aptly our present case 
illustrates the principle of this apparent contradiction ! 
or, rather, I should perhaps say, How aptly does the case 
of the apostle illustrate ours! The commandment for 
Missions is old in respect, that it formed a part, yea 
a prominent part, of the Word, from the beginning 
(Matthew xxviii. 19) ; but it is new in respect, that the 
darkness, of I know not all what selfishness, and theo- 
logical perversions, and lack of opportunity for exer- 
cise, by which it came to be obscured, has been so 
‘blissfully dispelled, and that the true light now shineth. 
—The commandment for Missions new! some of my 
young friends may exclaim, in surprise at my words. 
Yes, indeed : How new, to be so old! - Those of us who 
are even so moderately advanced in life as to remember 
what was the state of matters thirty years ago, feel as if 
another commandment had been added to the code of 
Christian legislation. Formerly it stood thus: “Thou 
shalt be prayerful, and truthful, and honest, and sober, 
and chaste, and obedient to parents, and observant of 
the Sabbath, and the sacrament, and kind to the poor 
when they are very needful.” But when all these vir- 
tues continue to be inculcated with unabated, the last 
of them especially, with increased, zeal—a new com- 
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mandment has been issued for this generation with 
great imperativeness: “Thou shalt remember the 
Heathen, and send them the Gospel.” And those have 
grown into a great multitude, who, under the quicken- 
ing of the risen light, would feel almost as much dis- 
tressed in conscience for having, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, treated with despite the appeal of the missionary, 
as they would feel, were they to treat with negligence 
the supplication of a parent for help. 

This is a lesson which many, who had no discipline 
of it in their youth, are slow to learn. And when they 
are ready to take credit to themselves for a solidity of 
mind which is not carried away by fanciful excitement 
from the sober example of their good “fathers before 
them,” into those new-fangled ways of sentimental 
benevolence of the present day, I give them the “old 
word” for it, that they are standing where it is not safe 
to stand, now that the true light shineth. All that is 
good and holy in the Church condemns and warns 
them. There is not a man in this country, in the 
least repute for piety,—yea there is not one whose 
profession of the faith is not of a suspicious character 
—not one by whose side you are willing to be placed 
on the day of judgment, to share his award—who is not 
a lover of Missions, and a contributor to their cause, in 
some considerable proportion to his ability. Is not that 
the fact in regard of your own neighbours and acquaint- 
ance (it is to the objectors themselves, I appeal)—that 
all those of them, respecting whom you feel that, were 
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they presently to die, you would haye a free and un- 
clouded persuasion of their eternal happiness, are inter- 
ested friends of the missionary enterprise ; because, 
although you undervalue this feature of their character, 
it always happens, somehow, (I use your own expressions) 
that you can nowhere discover eminent or decided 
piety, except in connection with it 4 

None of us is so foolish as to say, that the helping 
of this cause is, of itself, evidence of a man being in a 
saved condition. On the contrary, we have reason for 
warning men against the possible self-delusion. For 
there are sometimes to be seen, in the list of liberal 
contributors, the names of persons, who are neither 
tender to their wives, careful of their children’s religious 
training, equitable to their servants, nor honourable 
towards their fellow merchants; so as to evince, that, 
whatever else may have been the motive of their con- 
tributions, it could not be a reverent regard to Him 
whose law, in other important respects, they habitually 
neglect or violate. Here is the resolution of the mat- 
ter; that, when the presence of the missionary contri- 
bution does not prove the presence of pious principle ; 
the absence of the contribution proves the absence. of 
the principle. We are all agreed about this. It is not 
the sentiment of only a few ardent minds. There is 
not a man whom his neighbours believe to be pious ; 
yea there is not a man who himself thinks he is pious, 
that does not feel in the same way. And I repeat, that 
there is a universal agreement among men of pious 
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character, that, now that the light shineth, no confi- 
dence is to be placed in the professions of any man or 
woman, who takes no interest in missions ; and does 
not show that interest, among other things, by a respect- 
able contribution of money to their cause,—respectable, 
in proportion to the ability. Amid all our ecclesiastical 
dissensions, here is one point, at least, on which we are 
most completely harmonized. 

“Your harmony gives me no concern,” says one, 
representing a numerous class, who, when they increase 
the number, impair the efficiency of our churches. “I 
treat your opinions and uncharitableness with the most 
perfect contempt. I am a Protestant; and will not be 
imposed on, like a poor papist, when doomed to penance 
by a mercenary priest. I judge for myself; and in de- 
spite of the whole of you the superlative saints, will, 
just as I think fit, hoard my money in the bank, as you 
describe it, or purchase pictures and fine wines for my 
dining room, or jewellery for my wife and daughters, 
and not cast away one penny of it on your fantastical 
schemes. 'That’s plain speaking, to be sure; but you 
narrow-minded clergy, need to be told what liberalized 
men, who have been out into the world, and who read 
The Times. and Punch about the Exeter Hall exhibi- 
tions, think of your pious missionary frauds. And, 
mind you, we are not infidels; but, as sober-minded 
Christians, expect to die hopefully, and save our money 
too.”——Christian brethren, it is impossible to caricature 
the case. I might have sketched far more grotesquely, 
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without exaggerating the portraiture of thousands of our 
“sacramental” men and women. 

There is one feature of the portrait to which I would 
particularly direct your attention. Our defiant hero sets 
himself forth as a Protestant, who recks not what others 
think or say of him. Is it not a very reckless pro- 
testantism, that he, unknown in the church for anything 
good, should treat so despitefully the opinion of those 
who do all the good that is done 4 But, as in these days 
we are glad to meet with protestantism in any form, we 
shall engage the mocker on his own ground, with the 
weapons of consistency and argument. Nevertheless, it 
is far from being my design to engross our time in argu- 
ing with one who is so far behind the culture of the 
age, as to need that it be demonstrated to the satisfac- 
‘tion of his judgment, that it is a Christian’s duty to 
labour and contribute for the impartation of the truth 
to the minds of others, It would be an idle expendi- 
ture of logic, I suspect, on a mind which some immoral 
principle—that idolatrous covetousness, for instance— 
has rendered insensible to all argument. Only the fiery 
arrows of Him, who “ convinceth the world of Sin,” dis- 
charged from the bow of the death of a child, or loss of 
character, or personal disease, or something similar, are 
adequate to the piercing of the leviathan scaled heart 
of a worshipper of mammon, As an inexperienced 
preacher you ween of your logic that it is irresistible ; 
but “he laughs at the shaking of your spear” (Job xli. 
29), The only hope for him is the arrows and the bow 
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of God.—My subsequent discourse, therefore, will 
rather be characterized by a communing with the 
hearts of brethren, already persuaded, and in a mea- 
sure faithful, with the view of animating them to perse- 
verance or increased exertion. 


There are various principles, on the foundation of 
which the cause of Missions may be pleaded. At pre- 
sent I select that of Justice. It is of great importance 
that our well-doing be set down, as much as possible, 
on this ground, as contradistinguished from that of 
Generosity. The difference betwixt the two principles is 
this: that, when Justice is that which we are obligated 
to do by the terms and demands of Law ; Generosity is 
something which is left to our own good-will or discre- 
tion. When we fail of being just, we are criminal and 
punishable ; when we fail of being generous, we are, at 
the worst, only mean and. despicable ; and sometimes 
not censurable even so far ; but only, as having lost the 
opportunity of gaining commendation—Now, there are 
many of rude nature, who, although they are little con- 
cerned about the sweetness of the consciousness of having 
acted generously, and the praise of the good for it, have 
yet a pride on the point of their justice or honesty ; and 
are sensitive to the accusation or suspicion of having 
violated its law. It is, therefore, of great consequence, 
for securing their well-doing, that we reduce it, with as 
much comprehension as possible, under this rule-——Nor, 
is it of importance for such rude and vulgar natures: 
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alone ; there are generous-hearted men who will, at 
times, fail of Generosity ; when convenience, or ease, 
or pleasure may solicit them; or when danger or 
mockery may deter them; but with whom nothing 
would have prevailed to withhold them from acting, 
had they been summoned to the work by the order 
of Justice. 

It is therefore, profitable, for all parties, that this 
law be brought to bear on our conduct, at as many 
points as possible ; and that as little as possible be 
intrusted to the discretion of generosity——Nor is there 
any direction in which it is more desirable that this 
should be effected, than that of the work of supporting 
and promoting Missions. How many there are, even 
among those who contribute to the cause liberally, who 
have no conscience (as we speak) on the subject; who 
act towards it only in the spirit of sympathetic and 
patronizing charity ; and who would not feel that they 
did anything criminal, though they reduced their bene- 
factions, or even ceased them altogether ; and, like our 
protestant hero, took the money and bought pictures 
with it-—In this state of mind, it is only, or chiefly, their 
convenience or humour they consult, when they should 
give, and how much they should give, after other claims 
_—sometimes claims of great folly—have been fully 
satisfied.—Their contribution to the Great Cause is like 
the accidental penny of change cast to the importunate 
passing beggar. There is neither the calculation of duty 
in it, nor self-denying sacrifice. 
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I, therefore, proceed to set forth a Christian’s work, 
in this department of it, in the light of Justice ; as 
being something, of which, if we are negligent, or if we 
perform which insufficiently, we are not only censurable 
for want of a charitable spirit, as when the indigent 
petitioner is repulsed, or put off with a farthing for an 
alms; but are convicted of injustice—of punishable 
crime ; as when a man refuses to pay his lawful debts, 
or withholds or reduces the labourer’s hire, or embezzles 
his master’s property, or defrauds the government of 
its revenue. 

The subject is an extensive one ; and I shall divide 
its illustration into two distinct Parts, which may be 
studied separately. Under the first I shall illustrate the 
Divine Plea, and, under the second, the Human Plea. 


THE DIVINE PLEA. 


I. I remark in the First Place, that Justice demands 
our labours and contributions for the Missionary Cause, 
on behalf of Gop.. Pay thy debts to Him—Among all 
the ways in which we are indebted here, I shall refer 
only to his claims as our Creator, and Preserver. 
What are we, but as He made us? What have we, 
which He did not give? It was He who framed our 
bodies, with all their powers and adaptations for action, 
and susceptibilities of enjoyment; and it was He who 
inspired our minds, with all their faculties for thought, 
and their tastes and sentiments and passions for feelings 
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of happiness, And having made us, it is He who per- 
petuates our being: who provides us with food, and 
raiment and a dwelling ; provides us with friends; pro- 
vides us with books; provides us with the animating 
sun by day, and the soothing moon by night; and pro- 
vides us with the bloom of the flowers and the song of 
the birds, and the gamboling of the lambs, if He may 
possibly make some of us happy, who are so determined 
that they shall be miserable. How rich in goodness, 
He! How perverse, they! It-was He who gave the 
strong man his health; the learned man, his know- 
-ledge ; the merchant, his riches ; the parent, his child ; 
and the freeman, his liberty. And as He was the 
original bestower of the happiness, so is He the con- 
stant, unwearied upholder of it. 

When we think of all this done on His part, what is 
the appropriate return on our part? Is it merely, that 
we be grateful? Verily, No. That we should be grate- 
ful is unquestionably a necessary part of our duty ; but 
it is both an insufficient and dangerous state of feeling, 
when duty is referred simply to the principle of grati- 
tude, A man may neglect its claims, without feeling 
himself to be a punishable criminal. And in meditating 
on the blessings which the Lord has bestowed, no reflec- 
tion is adequate to the case which does not rise to the 
expression, “let us be just,” in making Him a return. 
When He conferred these advantages it was not merely, 
as when the benevolent man passing by shall give alms 
to the indigent: He holds us accountable for a repay- 
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ment. So that when we magnify his beneficence with 
ardent gratitude, let us reflect that He is a beneficent 
King; and that as a king He demands of us the homage 
and service of loyal subjects. 

To think of compensating the Lord for what He has 
bestowed would be as absurd as it would be profane. 
But this we can do, for evincing that we are actuated by 
a sense of Justice—we can endeavour to please Him. 
This is a scriptural phraseology (Heb. xi. 5) and a very 
trying one it is, when we use it for a purpose of self- 
examination—reflecting, if our conduct be such, that it 
can yield the Eternal One any delight (another trying 
word, Prov. xi. 20), when He observes it from his throne. 
As you are a person, professing yourself concerned about 
acting justly, do you make any return to the Lord for all 
the munificence of His blessings, by doing that, or endea- 
vouring to secure for Him that, which pleases, delights 
or gratifies Him? He waits for it: it is a condition on 
which He has bestowed his blessings, that He receive 
such a return ; and, if it be not made, well may you fear 
a withdrawment of them ; not to speak of punishment 
for your past offences. “Be not deceived: God is not 
mocked” by any man with impunity. (Gal. vi. 7.) 


Of all the ways by which this pleasing of God, as the 
payment of our debts to Him, is to be effected, I cannot 
at present speak. I select only three for illustration, as 
being more pertinent to our present argument. 

(1.) He is pleased when He is praised : when men - 
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glorify His name; and when they approach him with 
their petitions, and make orations in public, and converse 
of Him in private, and write of Him in books, and in 
psalms, and hymns, and songs of adoration, celebrate 
and magnify his Godhead—When some feel as if this 
represented God in an ungracious character, with jea- 
lousy exacting praise from those whom He has be- 
friended ; it ought rather to recommend Him more and 
more to our hearts, as One who does not despise us, but 
accounts of us as being of such consequence, that our 
admiration gratifies Him. It is the interest of the 
wicked to cherish that false humility which degrades 
human nature beneath the concern of God, whether it 
praise or neglect Him. For us, that word of his law, that 
He is “jealous” of his Honour (Exod. xx. 5) should have 
as much encouragement as warning.—Are you, then, the 
inquiry is, one of those who are just and equitable in 
their conduct, in this respect, that they make a return to 
the Lord for all his benefits, in those psalms of Praise 
which please and gratify Him? Should you say, you 
are ; and that you sing many such, both at home and in 
the public congregation, you need scarcely be reminded, 
surely, that it is the state of heart with which the psalm 
is sung, in which the secret lies of its being pleasing to 
God, and accepted as part payment of your debt. You 
say you sing it rapturously. But, when it is at times so 
difficult to determine by reflection and metaphysical 
analysis, if that rapturous feeling be genuine worship, or 
only a spurious emotion, excited by the music, or the 
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sympathy of the fellowship, or similar adventitious clr- 
cumstances, I will furnish you with an infallible test by 
which to try it; Are you concerned, as evinced by the 
interest you take in missions and schools, about securing 
for Him the praise of others /—Their praise would please 
and delight Him as much as your own; and when your 
own, though it were of the purest and most exalted 
order, would be but a small return for the magnitude 
and multitude of the benefits by which you are indebted 
to Him,—with what eagerness will your sense of Justice 
have recourse, for the discharge of part of its obligations, 
to measures for securing gratification for Him, in the 
adoration of others, till the whole world be resonant 
with His Praise 4 

But, especially, when we reflect, not only how, by the 
neglect of multitudes, He is denied his lawful Praise,— 
but how, by the profanity, and idolatry and blasphemy 
of millions on millions more—of Infidels and Heretics, 
Jews and Papists, Mormons, Mohammedans and Hea- 
thens—He is violently dishonoured and insulted all over 
the earth, to the great delight and temporary triumph of 
the Adversary, His and ours, O where is your love of 
Him as your Father? Where your loyalty to Him as 
your King ?—Nay ; neither of these is the precise form 
of remonstrance suitable to my present argument— 
Where, I ask, is that sense of Justice, on which you 
pride yourself, as an honest man, who faithfully pays his 
debts, if you are not moved to speak, and labour and 
spend, for having the abounding insult and dishonour of. 
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your great Benefactor quelled, and his Praise exalted in 
its room ; a Benefactor, remember, who has helped and 
prospered you, on the condition of your repaying Him 
in this form? I wonder much how you contrive to 
fancy, that that Psalm, which you yourself sing, can, by 
any possibility, proceed from a well-affected heart, when 
you are so careless whether others praise or blaspheme 
Him ; and grudge everything in the way of effort and 
contribution for securing Him the gratification of men 
hallowing and glorifying His Name. Whatever be the 
way by which you succeed in the work of self-delusion, 
depend upon it, you cannot deceive your intelligent 
neighbours. We not only suspect, but are certain, that 
all your own Psalm-singing is a mere windy hypocrisy, 
so long as you do not show any zeal for having these 
songs of Zion made the favourite songs of all the tribes 
and nations of the earth, 


The remonstrance, hitherto, has been conducted on the 
principle, that we have received many benefits from the 
Lord ; but that we have made something by our own ex- 
ertions, independently of Him ; out of which store of our 
own acquisition, we should make Him acknowledgments 
for that part of our comforts which He has bestowed. 
Even thus the remonstrance is strong, and calculated to 
convince, not a few, of great wickedness——But how pre- 
posterous, yea, how profane, is the imagination, that any 
of us can have acquired anything by his own unaided skill 
and might; That, for instance, the Lord gave him his 
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health, but that he made his riches himself; and that, 
with a portion of the latter, he will acknowledge the gift 
of the former! The representation is most fantastical ; but 
many need that it be exposed to scorn and reprobation ; 
and that they be taught the alphabetic lesson, that the 
wealth, not less than the health, is of His bestowment ; 
and that He holds them accountable, as his Stewards, for 
applying it to certain prescribed ends :—partly, to their 
personal comfort and the gratification of their innocent 
tastes ; partly, to the education, the generous cherishing, 
and, in some cases, the accomplishing, and, in a measure, 
the endowing with inheritance, of their children ; partly, 
to the help of indigent relatives—widowed aunts, for 
instance (1 Tim v. 4*); partly, to the relief of the poor 
in general, but especially, of them who are of the house- 
hold of faith ; partly, to the maintenance of their own 
churches in comfort and respect ; partly, to the support of 
civil government, under the taxation of lawful authority, 
without fraudulent and smugeler-like evasions and con- 
cealments ; partly, to the help of the cause of Civil 


* The greater part of scholars now translate grand-children instead 
of nephews; but let nephews continue their care, lest the authorized 
version be correct ; especially when they cannot be doing wrong. Of 
this, at least, am I certain, that whether grand-children or nephews be the 
adopted translation, our Elders and Deacons would, through a faithful 
application of the apostolical rule, to not a few able communicants, be in 
a condition to assist much more liberally those who are widows indeed, 
according to the terms of the Law as recorded at verse 16th of the same 
chapter. The case is most worthy of the study of Elders and Deacons, 
that they may learn how to exercise the discipline of the church. 
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Liberty at home, where it is still not a little depressed, 
and all abroad through the world—America and Rome, 
for instance, where the daughter of the God of Liberty 
lies weeping and bleeding so piteously, under the hoofs 
of mock-republicanism and imposture-priesthood.—Now 
were I to terminate here the enumeration of those objects 
to which God enjoins men to distribute that wealth with 
which He has intrusted them as stewards, would not even 
the most insensible or scornful, of our non-missionary 
or anti-missionary communicants feel that the common- 
sense even of their hypocrisy or formalism was logically 
violated? If it be the case—and let those who doubt 
it look to themselves—that when God bestows wealth 
He designs and prescribes that it be applied to certain 
ends — is it possible, that the promoting of His own 
Praise is not one of them? Shall He, who is “jealous 
for his holy Name, deny Himself?” (Ezekiel xxxix. 25 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 13). Sometimes we may be in danger of act- 
ing presumptuously, when we assign special reasons for 
God’s procedure ; but there is no such danger in the pre- 
sent case, when we say, that his Providence never puts 
a pound of money into the hand of any man, in the com- 
mon course of life, without commanding, so as to be heard 
by all who have the quickened ear of faith, that a pro- 
portion of it be consecrated to the dissemination of the 
knowledge of Himself, that all the world may celebrate 
his Praise. For persons differently circumstanced the 
proportion will vary; and each one, knowing his own 
case, must determine the proportion for himself, under the 
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reflection, that “God is not mocked.”—Well, the propor- 
tion having been determined—as much, or twice as 
much, or half as much as the tithe prescribed to ancient 
Tsrael—oh, what robbery, if you lay hold on God’s part 
and misappropriate it! It is right, that you be on your 
guard against the Pharisee’s plea of Corban, denounced 
with such indignation by our Lord (Mark vu. 11-13). 
But, when, not to speak of the style of living which, you 
say, you are compelled to maintain, by the voice of 
fashion, when you feel no compulsion in the voice of God 
—not to speak of this, I say, and admitting that your 
plea is genuine, though in many instances it is a mere pre- 
text for avarice, that, the providing of a respectable patri- 
mony for your child, does not afford missionary and such 
like contributions—ah, sir, how can your child prosper by 
your alienating of God’s part for the pampering of him ? 
You make him an object of provocation in His sight 
when you deck him with the spoils of your sacrilege :. 
and you had need fear lest both yourself and your idol 
be smitten with some curse.—No intelligent person can 
miscontrue these words, as if they were conceived in a 
spirit which makes light of parental affection. When 
properly regulated it forms one of the most beautiful 
features of character ; and there is no other virtue, the 
want of which makes a man look so hateful and mon- 
strous. So much is this the case, that it is on this 
principle I found my second appeal to the sense of 
Justice, for zeal in the work of having the world 
evangelized. 
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(2.) After the Praise of his Name, that which pleases 
God most is the sight of the happiness of his Children ; 
a gratification, consequently, which a just man, who is 
sensible of his obligations, will labour to secure for Him. 
—If I cannot benefit personally one to whom I am in- 
debted, my sense of justice will spontaneously direct me 
to attempt some discharge of my obligations, by help- 
ing his children, if they require it. But, in the case 
of God’s children, our help of them is not left to the 
chance or humour of such spontaneous action. By his 
law He has directly constituted them his representa- 
tives, to whom we may repay that which He does not 
need for Himself. (Prov. xix. 17)—Who, then, are 
these children, by attention to whose interests we are 
called to acknowledge the debts which we owe their 
Father? Is there a human being who is not included 
in the designation? Is not God’s family commensu- 
rate with the race of Man? In pride and disdain you 
may be ready to resent the claim of relationship, when 
the swarthy African makes his appeal: Am not I a 
man anda brother? But, observe, what the denial of 
the claim would imply. All those of us who believe in 
God’s word are persuaded, that that African is one of 
God’s children; if you, then, are not his brother, his 
Father cannot be your Father. By the laws of genea- 
logy no syllogism can be more conclusive. As you 
would avoid, then, excommunicating yourself from the 
family of God, and taking your place among them of 
whom our Lord said, “ Ye are of your father the Devil,” 
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let it be with a self-interested earnestness, that you 
acknowledge the whole human species to be God’s 
children, by attention to whose interests you may, 
so far, discharge the onerous debts which you owe 
their Father. : 
How urgently their necessities crave the payment ! 
Is there anything else, in all this desolated world, of 
which misery can be predicated so extensively and 
deeply as Mankind? How shall we better define and 
distinguish them from all other sentient beings, than by 
calling them the “ Sorrowful Family 4” And when, in 
prospect of giving them our help, we first inquire into 
the secret of their misery, do we not find, that it is not 
want of learning, nor science, nor the fine arts, nor civi- 
lization, nor commerce ? for there are nations, possessed 
of all these things, as miserable, or nearly so, as any 
other. The secret—why should we call that a secret 
which is so patent ?—is their ignorance of God. That, 
and little else—should I not say, nothing else ~—~is the 
baleful cause of their self-ruining immoralities ; their 
mutual wrongs of fraud and violence ; their subjugation 
to tyrants ; their more oppressive subjugation to priests 
—in Rome and Jreland, not less than in Hindostan, and 
the islands of the Caribbean Sea.— Such being the 
disease, the only efficient antidote is the Gospel ; which, 
by the terms of our argument, we are bound, in justice 
to their Father, to send them—Of other subsidiary 
means we should not be negligent ; but, since every- 
thing else, without this, will be of little avail ; and since 
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this will naturally induce all the other advantages of 
Civilization, Liberty, good Brotherhood and Industrious 
Commerce, let us, as wise men, direct the discharging of 
our debts mainly to that object which will most conduce 
to their happiness. 


(3.) There is another view of this subject, in close 
proximity to the foregoing. The comeliness, and beauty, 
and tasteful attire of his children are a parent’s delight. - 
But God’s children are, in consequence of the great 
Apostacy, morally ragged, naked, ulcerous, leprous, and 
polluted with all manner of abomination. He, therefore, 
who is duly sensible of his obligations to their Father, 
will exert himself to have them cured, and cleansed, and 
beautified, and clothed in the “white raiment,” so as to 
be accepted in His sight. All which can be effected 
only by imparting to them the knowledge of the cura- 
tive, purifying, beautifying Gospel. And you are as 
little a just man as a grateful one, if, after all that God 
has done for you and given you, it be not a principal 
concern of your life, to have his children redeemed 
from their squalor and debasement; and _ beautified 
and dignified with righteousness, so that their Father 
may delight in them. 


II. When I proceed, in the Second Place, to plead 
the cause of Missions on the ground of Justice to CHRIST, 
the reason will appear, why, in taking account of the 
benefits conferred by His Father, I limited the consider- 

G 2 
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ation to those of his Creative and Providential bounty. 
Tf I had included those of his Redeeming Mercy, it 
would have produced at once, much anticipation under 
the former topic of matter that now lies before us, and 
much iteration under the present, of what had been 
previously illustrated. That the argument, therefore, 
of Justice to God may sustain no loss by topical ar- 
rangements, as the illustration of Christ’s Beneficence 
proceeds, let the constantly recurring reflection be, that 
we are primarily indebted for it to Him who gave 
Christ, and sent Him with all his qualifications as a 
Saviour: so that the Eternal Father has a share in all 
the obligations by which we are indebted to his Son. 

. What, then, have we received from the Son of God, 
on the mission of his Father, constituting us his debtors 4 
Tt is deliverance from eternal woe, as the incurred 
penalty of our sin ; and our reinstatement in the family 
of God, as heirs of the heavenly kingdom.—And at what 
cost has He effected this? “Though He was rich, yet 
for our sakes He became poor” (2 Cor. vii. 9)—“emptied 
Himself” of the manifestation, as the “Brightness of his 
Father’s Glory” (Philip. ii. 7; Heb. i. 3)—by Incarnation 
took our nature on Him (John i, 14) so as to be a mem- 
ber of our family, and a sharer in all its infirmities, 
privations, and pains (Heb. ii. 17)—and at the conclu- 
sion of his pilgrimage, as the Man of Sorrows, stood for- 
ward as the Family’s representative Head, Himself 
sinless, to meet the demands of the Law, which they 
had so wickedly violated ; and expiated their guilt, as 
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the Lamb of God, by the sacrifice of Himself on the 
eross, (John i. 29; Rom. iii. 25 ; Heb. ix. 26 ; 1 Pet. 
ili. 18 ; Rev. i. 5)—Now, when many terminate here the 
reckoning of those benefits by which they are indebted 
to Him, how ignorantly and unjustly they treat Him ! 
If, after He had finished the atoning work of humiliation 
and suffering, He was triumphantly raised from the 
dead, and gloriously exalted to Power by the right hand 
of God, for what end was it, but to enter on a course of 
care, sympathy, and activity in guiding, protecting, com- 
forting, and cherishing, not only his church in general, 
but each individual member of it ; so that there is none 
of us who has not been the object of many special and 
peculiar manifestations of favour 4 

As we meditate on all this, what is the appropriate 
reflection, in regard of our own conduct ? As before, in 
the case of his Father (an analogy of which I shall fre- 
quently have occasion to make use) I challenge as 
insufficient the common reply, that it behoves us to be 
very grateful; so it does, but it behoves us to be much 
more. The apostle Paul makes the following represen- 
tation of the case: “The love of Christ (2.¢, his love for 
us) constraineth us: because we thus judge, that, if one 
died for all, then were all dead; and that He died for 
all, that they who live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for them (to make 
them his own), and rose again (to receive their homage 
and service, as his lawful bondsmen, whom He has 
bought with a price)” (2 Cor. v. 143; 1 Cor. vi. 20),— 
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Instead of this being merely an appeal to our sense of 
eratitude, it is an appeal to our sense of justice, in a 
much stricter form than that according to which our 
pleading has hitherto been conducted. Notwithstanding 
this force of the passage, however, I shall not change 
the tenor of the illustration, but proceed with the plea 
in its original terms: Let us be just ; and pay Christ 
our debts. 

As with his Father, so with the exalted Redeemer, it 
would be as absurd as profane to think of compensating 
Him for his innumerable and inestimable benefits ; but 
equally, as in his Father’s case, we can show our sense 
of Justice, by doing what pleases, delights and gratifies 
Him. What, then, pleases Christ ? 

(1.) First, I answer, the Honour of His Father. How 
greatly many mistake Him! With how little discern- 
ment and discrimination they read these gospel narra- 
tives when they represent, or think of, his love of men as 
being the principal feature of his character! Not only 
was there much in his conduct contradictory of this ; 
‘but, unless there had been, it would have been immoral, 
and as an example injurious. And many, when they 
fashion for Him an imaginary character of their own, 
in which the prominence is assigned to his humane 
meekness, with his regard to his Father’s honour almost 
entirely suppressed ; and make this fancy model an 
apology for their ease or cowardice, the cause of huma- 
nity, as well as of piety, suffers ereat loss. Their 
conduct wants that testimony of indignation against 
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profligate men, and their ungodly deeds, which, when 
the disciples witnessed with admiration as exemplified 
by their Master, “ they remembered that it was written, 
The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” The honour 
of his Father was the master-principle of the soul of 
Jesus. Ardent as was his love of man, that love must 
he in abeyance a little, when a Pharisee came in his 
way, hypocrisy-full of the dishonour of his Father, till 
He exposed him to scorn. I admit, yea, I rejoice for it, 
that He hasted to turn to the humble and contrite with 
his benedictions. To all the four Gospels I appeal as 
proof that such was His character of old. Has he 
changed? Now that He is glorified in the heavens, has 
He cast away from Him, as an infirmity, that zeal for 
his Father’s honour, by which, above everything else, 
‘his life on earth was characterized ?—No, verily : He 
has only enforced the example of it the more, by the 
manner in which He inspired Peter and Paul, and 
Luther and Knox, and all the “noble army of martyrs,” 
not only with endurance under suffering, but with such 
scornful defiance and vehement denunciation of cor- 
rupt men, by whom his Father’s honour was violated. 
(Prov. xxiv. 24, 25.) 

Let some professors, some of them very ignorant, 
some of them contemptibly pretending, all of them 
treacherous to the cause, say what they please, about 
the wnchristian want of charity and meekness, when at 
any time any class of men, or any individual specially, 
may be exposed to reprobation for their public misde- 
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meanours, I, who have “learned Christ,” not by a 
partial, but comprehensive study of his character, would 
encourage my brethren who may be in danger of suc- 
cumbing to the antichristian cant, by reminding them, 
that the Jesus Christ of the New Testament is un- 
changed and unchangeable—“the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever” (Heb, xiii. 8). And that, provided, of 
course, the professed zeal for his Father's honour be 
sincere, and “according to knowledge,” He sympathises 
applaudingly, and with purpose to reward, all witness- 
bearing against Pharisees in the Church, Sadducees in 
the Lecture room or Printing office, Scribes in Parlia- 
ment or Congress, and Herods on the Throne, or in the 
Presidental Chair (Luke xii, 32). Can he fail to de- 
light in those who are like-minded to what He Himself 
was, yea, to what He is now, as That Day, not far dis- 
tant, I trust, will show, when his Father’s enemies and 
his own—*“ Kings of the earth, and great men, and 
rich men, and chief captains, and mighty men, and 
bondmen and freemen,” and philosophers and priests, 
“ shall say to the mountains and rocks: Fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the great Day of 
his Wrath is come ?—Even so, come Lord Jesus !” 
(Rev. vi. 15-17 ; xxii. 20). Come and rescue this world, 
thine own blood-bought inheritance, from the feeble and 
perverse hearts and hands by which it is so maladminis- 
tered, abused, and defiled ; and make it thine own in 
possession as well as by right : 
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Come, then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive, yet one, the crown of all the earth._— 
Thy saints proclaim Thee, King; and thy delay 
Gives courage to their foes; who, could they see 
The dawn of thy last Advent, long desired, 
Would creep into the bowels of the hills, 

And flee for safety to the falling rocks.* 


Meanwhile, it is for us a time of witness-bearing ; 
and, when our lot is cast so mercifully, that we are not 
summoned to the work, as our forefathers were, at the 
peril of the loss of life, liberty, and fortune, but only, 
perhaps, of a little character; just so much the more 
is it our duty to lift up our testimony aloud against 
abounding corruptions, and their upholders and promo- 
ters, since we may do so with safety :—A safety, be it 
remembered, which God conferred on us by the instru- 
mentality of our suffering ancestors, by whose images, 
as portrayed in the history of the Church, we are 
compassed about as with a great Cloud of Witnesses, 
expectant of our taking advantage of the hard-earned 
privileges they gained for us. (Heb. xii, 1.) Oh for 


* The Task. Bookvi. That these were not merely poetical ima- 
ginations with Cowper, but substantial and much endeared theology, is 
abundantly proved by his correspondence with his friends. I have 
noted especially the following Letters, in Grimshaw’s. edition of his 
Works. Vol. I. p. 224. Vol. II. pp. 118,137. Vol. IV. p. 124, There 
is probably more which has escaped my observation. Besides, after the 
suppression which Dr. Gregory made, in his Life of Robert Hall, of 
what was his friend’s most endeared hope for many years before he died, 
I have lost confidence in the integrity of many of these biographies, 
wherever the Blessed Hope is concerned, 
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their applause! and a hearty despite of the fear that we 
shall be called vulgar, or uncharitable, or unspiritual, or 
political, or imprudent, by such creatures, yes, such 
creatures of the world’s making, as those by whom many 
are tempted to abate, or even altogether to suppress the 
Christ-like and Christ-due testimony against corrupt 
men and their corrupt measures! It forms a large part 
of the Gospel, as contained in the New Testament. 

For the greater part of you, brethren, there is little 
opportunity for showing zeal by such public witness- 
bearing, as that to which I have just referred, unless it 
be in countenancing, and, by your approbation, sustain- 
ing and cheering the hearts of those who are set forth 
to the work of exposing the wrong-doers.—But, happily, 
now that the darkness is past, and that the true light 
shineth, the most obscure and indigent of Christ’s deb- 
tor’s may, thus far, discharge their debts, by pleasing 
Him, in doing something for his Father’s honour. Though 
it should be with the contribution of only widows’ 
mites, they can be well accepted fellow-workers with 
their more opulent brethren, in the Great Cause of 
Missions, directed against that Idolatry and Supersti- 
tion by which his Father is so much dishonoured, 
throughout the world. Irrespective of His own honour, 
nothing can gratify Him so much. He has made it the 
first object of that formula of Prayer, which He has 
constructed for our direction : as if He would exclude, 
from praying for daily bread or the pardon of sin, that 
man who takes no interest in the Hallowing of His’ 
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Father's name, and the hastening of his Kingdom, when 
his will shall be done on earth as it isdone in Heaven. 

For a brief space I must suspend the illustration of 
the payment of Christ’s debts, and revert to the payment 
of his Father's. For a reason already stated, I made no 
use, under the First topic, of the arguments deducible 
from Redemption, when pleading for Justice to God. 
An opportunity offers for introducing one of them with 
good effect. We have just seen, that Christ’s great 
plea is, As you would please Me, honour, and gain 
honour, for my Father. But, I shall be excused, surely, 
for the somewhat colloquial expression, when I say, that 
his Father was beforehand with Him, when his plea is, 
As you would please Me, honour, and gain honour for 
My Son. I appealed to all the four Gospels for evi- 
dence, that the Honouring of his Father was the 
supreme governing principle of the Life of Christ ; but 
I now appeal to the entire Bible for proof, fiat the 
Honouring of his Son is the ruling principle of the 
counsels and procedure of the Eternal Father. Blessed 
interchange of Paternal and Filial Love! Honour 
Christ, then, in your own heart: Gain honour for Him 
in the hearts of your children, and among neighbours, 
and throughout the whole world: it is not only the 
most gratifying way in which you can pay his Father 
your debts; but it is the great secret of being a favour- 
ite with Him. 


From this digression, I return to the illustration of 
H 
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paying our debts to Christ; which is to be done, 
remember, by pleasing Him : 

(2.) Second, then, He is pleased by being Praised. 
This is even more comprehensible than in the case of 
his Father. It is somewhat difficult to realize the idea 
of the Unincarnated Eternal One being gratified by the 
Praise of such mortals as we are. But we can easily 
understand how He, who participates of our nature, who 
once dwelt among men in such familiarity, and showed 
Himself so sensitively alive to their pleasures and 
pains, should feel it a compensation for the manner in 
which He was once contradicted, and reviled, and 
mocked, and persecuted—when the millions of his 
believing brethren praise Him aloud in hymns of vic- 
tory—proclaiming the worthiness of the Lamb that 
was slain, above the worth of all kings, and philoso- 
phers, and merchantmen of wealth—yea, when some of 
these Rings (Cromwell, for instance), and philosophers 
(Milton, his secretary, for instance), and merchants (not 
a few) unite to raise the song to higher rapture. Think 
you, that Jesus of Nazareth, despises that, or that He 
is insensible to it, and finds no gratification in it? 
Why will ye force me to reiterate the profane-like 
appeal : is Christ changed? Has He dropt his Human 
Nature? Has exaltation to glory produced that effect 
on Him which a little elevation to wealth or office so 
frequently produces on base natures among ourselves— 
rendering them, in their prosperity, disdainful and 
supercilious to the companions of their poverty—that 
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superciliousness being evinced, as much by their dis- 
dainful contempt of the expressed admiration of their 
old friends, as by their recklessness. of their censure ¢ 
Are these your views of Christ? There is much ground 
for fearing, that such unworthy notions of Him are 
entertained by thousands of his professed sacramental- 
communicating disciples. No, they could not possibly 
act as they do, but for such evil-hearted conceptions 
of Him. 

But you protest, that such views of Him are not 
yours : that they are rather your abhorrence. Well, I 
plead for our unchanged Lord, the Son of Man, who 
was once so delighted with the Hogannas of little chil- 
dren—I plead that, as a matter of Justice, those who 
are so deeply indebted to Him, should yield Him the 
- gratification of their praise. This was part of the “joy 
set before Him,” the prospect of which contributed to 
inspire Him with fortitude to “despise the shame and 
endure the Cross :” and whoever withholds it defrauds 
Him of the reward of the travail of his soul—You 
render it most willingly, you say, in many songs with 
which you celebrate his glory. As before, then, the 
test of the genuineness, and consequently acceptable- 
ness, of your own singing, will be the manner in which 
you interest yourself in gaining like songs for Him from 
all his brethren. If their silence, much more, if their 
expressions of despite, do not inflame your zeal with 
determination, that you will have the despite quelled, 
and the silence made vocal, I must again express my 
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wonder that you have suceeeded in deluding yourself 
with the fancy, that your own praise proceeds from a 
well-affected heart. é 

(3.) The parallelism still holds, when, just as his 
Father is pleased by the sight of the happiness of his 
children, so is Christ pleased by the sight of the happi- 
ness of his bretiren—a gratification which his justice- 
loving saint will labour to secure for Him.—Even more 
expressly than in the former case has Christ constituted 
these brethren his representatives, for receiving those 
attentions which we owe Himself, but which He does 
not personally require. Let us meditate well the terms 
of that Scripture, “Inasmuch as ye did it,” or, “Inas- 
much as ye did it not, to the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it,” or “did it not to Me” (Matt. xxv. 34-46). 
This is not merely a moralist’s approbation or censure 
of gratitude or ingratitude. It is a King’s judgment, 
for the reward or punishment of those who have acted 
justly or unjustly—justly in repaying to the King’s 
brethren, to whom He has transferred his claims, that 
which they owed to Himself :—wnjustly, in withholding 
such a repayment. 

And who are these brethren? I do not question, 
that the reference of the passage, just quoted, is more 
especially to his believing brethren ; but equally, I con- 
tend that its principle is one of universal application ; 
and that he who does not see, in the most depraved of 
men, a brother of the Son of God, about whom He is 
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fraternally concerned, is ignorant of the whole mystery 
of his Incarnation, by which He entered into the rela- 
tion of a Brother to every human being: and, be assured, 
that He is not, like too many brothers in this world of 
selfishness and enmity, unconcerned about the happiness 
of either all, or many, or some, or even one of his 
brothers. Take heed to your ways. I speak not of 
abuse ; neglecting them is enough to provoke his indig- 
nation. Should you turn away neglectfully from the 
misery of any man, it is a brother of Christ whom you 
treat despitefully, and you will not pass with impunity. 
After disowning yourself, He will avenge his brother's 
quarrel, in that Day, when his judgment will proceed 
by the Rule: Inasmuch as you refused the help to My 
brother, you refused it to Me: Go your way. 

We saw, formerly, that God’s children are almost 
universally, throughout the earth, sunk in a state of 
wretchedness. But His children, are identical with 
Christ’s brethren. And the means of their relief, when 
viewed under the one aspect, must be the same which it 
is proper and necessary to apply, when we view them 
under the other. As before, then, when we are not 
negligent in the use of other subordinate remedies, the 
call of Justice demands, that we labour, and spend, espe- 
cially for communicating to them that Gospel, which 
will bring them to Himself, that He may redress all 
their wrongs. It is the grand Panacea—the Catholicon 
—the Universal Elixir for the cure of human ills—He 
who utters these sentiments will not be accused by those 
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who know him of negligence of the temporal wants of — 
the needy, either in respect of his personal relief of them 
so far as his means enable him; or his importuning 
even to plaguesomeness, for many, the co-operation of 
his brethren in the work. But, he contends, that of the 
allocated Pound of charity (justice, properly)—allocated 
conscientiously, it would generally be the wiser distribu- 
tion, to give but the one-half for the providing of the 
earthly bread, for relieving the pressing necessities of the 
hungry ; and to give the other half for providing for the 
ignorant—ignorant of God and his salvation, rich and 
poor, at home and throughout the earth—that Heavenly 
Bread, which, when it saves and nourishes the soul for 
eternity, induces a ‘state of morals which enables men to 
gain their daily bread for themselves. When, on behalf 
of Christ, we make this plea for the dissemination of his 
Gospel—that it will remove or alleviate men’s temporal 
evils, and make them industrious, temperate, and politi- 
cally free, we are sure of his sympathy and approbation, so 
long as we do not make it the principal plea, but give the 
first place in the argument to their salvation for eternity, 


(4.) We have seen how God is pleased. with the 
comeliness and beauty of his children : The parallelism 
runs on—Christ is pleased with the moral beauty and 
respectability of his brethren. Remember, that justice 
demands of us, that we labour for securing for Him the 
gratification. He “pleased not Himself” (Rom. xy. 3) 
when engaged in our work, in the expectation that He 
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should be rewarded by owr pleasing Him.—But, in 
closing the pleading for Him, notwithstanding the ear- 
nestness with which I have conducted it on the ground 
of Justice, if you feel that ground to be cold and ungra- 
cious, I shall willingly depart from it, for a time, pro- 
vided you meet with me heartily on the ground of 
Gratitude, mutually to excite one another in our endea- 
-vours to please our Lord, by having his brethren pre- 
sented to Him purified, beautified, and dignified, as 
objects of his complacent delight. 


IIL. I conclude the Divine Plea with a brief illus- 
tration and enforcement of the demand which Justice 
makes on us for co-operation in the Missionary cause, on 
behalf of the Hoty GHost—When some may say, that 
this is very formal pleading, by the rule of systematic 
theology, my reply is, that I would it were also common- 
place, instead of its sounding so strangely in the ears of 
many, when they are called on to be just, in acknow- 
ledging the claims of the Church’s Great Advocate. 
What Benefactor is treated so unjustly as He 4—What 
has He not done for us? Is there any sense of pardon ; 
any sense of acceptance with God ; any peace of con- 
science ; any nobleness of spirit ; any warmth of charity ; 
any fortitude in prospect of death ; any hope in prospect 
of eternity ; any joy for the recovery of a prodigal child ; 
any consolation over the death of a friend—which has 
not been communicated by The Comforter 4 

And, communicated, how ? Christ’s was the work of 
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Humiliation and Suffering, and is now the work of active 
Superintendence ; in either case, under the commission 
and bestowment of the mercy of his Father, All this 
demands our warmest acknowledgment, in faithful ser- 
vice rendered to Both.—But, without instituting profane 
comparisons, I appeal, if the work of the Holy Ghost be 
not one of wondrous, merciful self-denial. By what other 
term shall any one adequately characterize it? Condes- 
cension falls far short of the requirements of the case. 
When in eternity He took part in the counsel, and 
entered into the mutual covenant, of the Sacred Three, 
for the Redemption of Man—when by His overshadow- 
ing power He effected the Incarnation of the Redeemer 
(Luke i. 35)—when He inspired with wisdom, endowed 
with miraculous power, and sustained in purity his 
Human nature—communing with it so intimately and 
sympathetically (Isaiah xlii. 1; John iii, 34 ;wActs cm 
38 ; Heb. ix. 14)—when he reanimated Him, and raised 
Him from the dead (Rom. viii. 11)—when he inspired 
the apostles with the wisdom which qualified them to 
be their Master’s Heralds in proclaiming his law to the. 
world (John xx. 22, 23)—when on Pentecost-day, He 
poured out his gifts with such profusion, and so largely 
for an age afterwards, for the establishment and consoli- 
dation of the Church—all this, and more of a like kind, 
was work for which, undoubtedly, our acknowledgments 
of Justice, as well as gratitude, are due, N, evertheless, it 
was work in which He not only engaged beneficently, 
but complacently delighted : and, more especially, that 
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part of it, im which He communed with the mind and 
heart of our Lord’s Humanity. 

But, think of his work now, on our hearts—hearts so 
ignorant, for enlightening them; hearts so dull, for 
quickening them ; hearts so unclean, for purifying them ; 
hearts so perverse, for rectifying them ; hearts so carnal, 
for spiritualizing them; hearts so sour and bitter, for 
sweetening them with charity; hearts so fretful, for 
soothing them with contentment ; and hearts so despond- 
ing, for animating them with hope: And, notwithstand- 
ing all our provocations in neglecting, quenching, and 
resisting his admonitions, incitements, and strivings, 
ever renewing, unweariedly, his labour of Love. What 
is self-denial if this be not it, in its highest degree of 
manifestation ; in union with that of Him, who gave 
forth his Son from his bosom and down from his throne 
into the midst of the misery of this world, that the rebel- 
lious might be saved; and that of Him who hay- 
ing received the commission of misery, hastened to exe- 
cute it? (Heb. x. 7.) 

How, then, shall a quickened, comforted, ennobled— 
once debased and despairing sinner, evince that he is 
animated by a sense of justice towards the Holy Ghost, 
in making Him a return for his great salvation? How, 
but by pleasing Him? And, how that, but by deliver- 
ing himself up to Him to be employed and used as an 
agent, inthe cleansing out of this polluted earth, that it 
may be made a Temple in which He may complacently 
dwell? (1 Cor. vi. 19.) What an offensive scene this 
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world, with its mass of abominations of impiety and 
immorality, must present to the sight of the Holy 
Ghost! when yet, it was originally assigned to Him as 
a Temple of peculiarly favourite abode. And after all 
He has done for yourself, how expectantly He must wait 
for an acknowledgment of his benefits, by your helping 
Him to recover it—yes helping Him, according to the 
expression of his own word (Judges v. 23) in the way I 
have already indicated—delivering yourself up to Him 
as an agent, whom He may employ for the world’s 
Regeneration : or, if you cannot be a Missionary your- 
self, equipping a substitute : or, in concert with Christian 
brethren, equipping many such—a great army of them, 
whom He may conduct to the conquest ? 


Once and again, first when pleading for God, and 
then, when pleading for his Son, I have deferred till now, 
because it would come up again, the notice of, and 
answer to, a prevalent and profane objection—so very 
profane, that I must break the shock, which the produc- 
ing of it, in the form in which it is pled by the worldly 
formalist, would occasion the Christian mind, by intro- 
ducing it, in the form in which it was once urged by a 
saint of eminent piety, when the darkness yet brooded 
over the churches——When young Carey, the apostle of 
India, burdened with his Spirit-commission, revealed the 
state of his mind to the venerable Ryland: « My young 
man,” said the doctor, “sit down ; when God pleases to 
convert the heathen, He will do it without your aid or 
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mine.”—Was not this deplorable? Now that the true 
light shineth, does it not feel for us to be a profanity, 
which has something like a savour of blasphemy in it ? 
And, if the saintly Ryland was guilty of it, how need we 
wonder, if many among ourselves, who have shut their 
eyes on the light, should, under the depraving influence 
of their worldliness, reply to all our pleadings, that “if 
God and his Son, and his Spirit are so concerned, as, you 
say, they are, about the conversion of the heathén and 
other wicked characters, They may surely do it Them- 
selves, since they are Omnipotent, without burdening us 
with the trouble and expense?” Without caricature, I 
have rendered accurately the felt, though it may be un- 
expressed, apology of a great multitude of our sacra- 
mental communicants. 

Well, sirs ; there is one of you—since I do not give 
his name, it may be any of you—who, under the divine 
chastisement, will soon be reduced to be a miserable 
bankrupt. It may be you, there. And when you will 
be away round among friends, soliciting their aid, of 
some of whom you may have been the seducer to unite 
with you in your anti-missionary scorning, what, if one 
after another, should salute you with the reply: “My 
dear friend sit down, as the great Dr. Ryland would have 
said, till I reason with you: When God pleases to pro- 
vide bread for you and your family, He will do it with- 
out my aid or that of any one else ?’”—How could you 
complain? It would be your own logic of which their 
selfishness took advantage, and gave you the benefit— 
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You will say the cases are different: but that is your 
ignorance, caused by your moral perverseness. They 
are in principle precisely similar. God’s great general 
Law, ordained in wisdom and beneficence, that his chil- 
dren be the agents for communicating his blessings to 
their brethren, is as extensively his ordination for Grace 
as it is for Providence. For every case which you may. 
produce in which He has wrought aside from this Law, 
or superseded it, in the former department of his work, 
I will produce another, in which He has miraculously 
dispensed with it, in the latter. In either department 
the instances of his dispensing with it are few. And, 
woe to the man, who by his resistance of the law, in re- 
fusing to yield himself up as an instrument by whom 
God may accomplish his designs of Love, obliges Him, 
in a manner, to violate his natural ordinance, and to 
have recourse to supernatural means: “Curse ye 
Meroz, said the Angel of the Lord ; curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof ; because they came not to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty.” (Judges v. 23.) 


Christian brethren, although my argument is logically 
concluded, yet I would feel it to be ungracious to close 
the Divine Plea with words of malediction ; even 
though they be those of Christ Himself—the Angel of 
the Covenant. Other of his words will furnish a sub- 
ject for a close much more appropriate, in respect of 
sentiment, besides sealing the principle on which our 
argument has been hinged—the pleasing of God.—In . 
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the parable of the woman who, haying found her lost 
piece of silver, called her friends and neighbours to re- 
joice with her, He makes the application as follows: 
“Jn like manner, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” (Luke xv. 10.) It is astonishing that the 
scope of this parable should be so frequently misappre- 
hended, when the joy spoken of is represented as being 
on the part of the angels. That these holy and bene- 
volent intelligences rejoice greatly, through love both of 
God and man, over the conversion of the wicked, no one 
can doubt. But this is not the doctrine of the present 
parable. They are represented by the friends and 
neighbours, who are invited to sympathize; but of 
whom we are not told whether they did so or not. 
Accordingly, it is said, that the joy is manifested im pre- 
sence of the angels, by another Party—on the part of 
the Eternal Father, for the recovery of a lost child; on 
the part of the Eternal Son, for the recovery of a lost 
brother ; and on the part of the Eternal Spirit, for 
the recovery of a lost companion, with whom He may 
commune in fellowship, peculiarly endeared—the Soul 
of Man: endowed originally with great powers, with 
large capacity, and peculiar tenderness of emotional 
susceptibility—sweeter than an angel’s; and, although 
morally perverted, and depraved and lost, great and 
capacious and susceptible still; and worthy of being 
sought for “diligently” and regained for the divine 
communion. 
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When, therefore, in a spirit of self-interest we have 
laid hold on the provided means for the restoration of 
ourselves, let us proceed to apply them with diligence 
and energy for the restoration of others, that it may not 
be one only, or a few, but a great multitude which no 
man can number, over whom there shall be divine 
rejoicing. Justice, as well as gratitude, summons us to 
the work. For when we were baptized into the salva- 
tion, not less were we covenanted into the cause, of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
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“Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God: Let all that be round 
about Him bring presents unto Him that ought to be feared.” —Psatu 
Ixxvi. 11, 

“T am a debtor both to the Greeks, and barbarians ; both to the wise 
and unwise.”—Romans i. 14.—Paut. 


PART SECOND. 


HE illustration of the First, and most important 

_ part of our subject, having occupied so much space, 
Iam obliged, that there may be room for some other 
subjects, which I wish to bring under the notice of 
friends, to abridge what I had prepared for the illus- 
tration of the Second Part of this; and to content my- 
self with little more than an indication of the various 
points of the plea; with the suppression of much of the 
amplification in their enforcement, 
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First. Justice demands our co-operation in the 
Missionary cause, in name of the Church. To the 
Church as a whole—the Church catholic, has the Divine 
Commission been issued, that the Gospel be preached to 
every creature. (Mark xv. 16.) And when she sum- 
mons eyery one of her sons and daughters to co-operate 
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in the work, in proportion, of course, to their respective — 
abilities—have not those, who are faithful to the call, 
the most sufficient reason for charging the faithless 
with being guilty of injustice, when, in consequence of 
their faithlessness, they, the faithful, shall either be 
taxed above their due proportion, to make up the defi- 
ciency ; or be perplexed and hampered by the inade- 
quacy of the means supplied, for carrying forward the 
Heaven-commanded work ; or, chagrined, mortified, and 
disgraced by the failure. May God have mercy on not 
a few, throughout our churches, who injure us so 
wickedly! I pray not, that He may not lay the sin to 
their charge, and let them pass without judgment. That 
would be an unholy prayer. My supplication is, that 
He may visit them with sharp convictions of his Spirit, 
for their conversion to the ways of righteousness : And, 
that, should they resist these remonstrances, excited 
within their consciences, He proceed to enforce them by 
the chastisements of the rod of his Providence. But 
gently, Lord! I beseech Thee, for they are our brethren. 
Great though their provocation be, let the chastisement 
be gentle: not by the smiting of their persons with 
painful or loathsome disease; not by the smiting of 
their judgments with dark disorder ; not by the smiting 
of their characters with shame and reproach, through 
leaving them to themselves, or revealing the secret sins 
of former days ; and, Oh! not by the smiting of their 
hearts with the bereavement of their children: but 
gently, Lord! only by smiting them in their covetous- 
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ness, through the down-breaking of the Dagon of their 
wealth, if haply they may turn from their idolatry to 
Thyself ; and then give themselves to us (2 Cor. viii. 5), 
although it should be in poverty ; yet to be of some use 
to thy church, by their sympathy, at least; instead of 
being, as they are now, an encumbrance and dishearten- 
ing stumbling-block. Plead Thou, with them, Lord! till 
their hearts be broken, to be built up again in holiness. 
All our arguments, and persuasions, and warnings, and 
scorn are of little avail. 

Such is my prayer; but, notwithstanding the ex- 
pression of hopelessness which it contains, that. any 
argumentation of ours will have much effect on minds 
case-hardened by covetousness ; yet, when the subject 
is of such importance, I must expatiate on it a little 
further, “whether they will hear, or whether they will 
forbear.” Besides, there are faithful brethren to be ani- 
mated and encouraged. 

The missionary armament, after some successful 
tentative pioneering and skirmishing, is now being col- 
lected and arrayed. And the summons of The Church 
has gone forth to cach Denomination to provide its con- 
tingent for the leaguer; according to the combined 
ability of its constituent congregations.— And each 
Denomination has issued the summons to its various 
Congregations to provide their proportions respectively 
of the allotted contingent—the proportions being deter- 
mined by the same équitable rule of ability ; so as to 
make some of our smaller country congregations, con- 

H 2 
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taining wealthy heritors and well-to-live (may they be 
also well-to-do) farmers, responsible for a greater share, 
than that due from some of our larger city congrega- 
tions, constituted to a great extent of artisans, and fac- 
tory and warehouse-women.—And from the pastor or 
pastors, and elders, and deacons, and missionary com- 
mittee of each Congregation has the summons been 
transmitted to all the members, that they provide the 
allotted part of the Denomination’s allotted contingent 
—still by the same rule of proportionate contribution, 
“as God has prospered them” respectively : So that the 
proportions frequently run—as a shilling to a penny, a 
pound to a shilling, and ten pounds to one. I have 
violated the arithmetical progression, in favour of the 
wealthy ; but the reckoning will suffice for a time, till 
the true light have shone forth more clearly. We 
should be tender on learners. 

Well, should any Denomination fail The Church of 
its due contingent, so that she must tax over again the 
other Denominations which have been faithful, for sup- 
plementing the faithless one’s default ; or, should any 
Congregation fail its Denomination, so that i¢ must have 
recourse to the re-taxing of the others, which have done 
their duty ; or, should a number of members, or one or 
two wealthy ones, fail a Congregation, so that there 
must be a re-taxing of those who have acted honourably 
—equitably, rather, I should say :—Or, should the 
original conscription or levy have been made on a scale 
as high as the most zealous patriotism could bear, for- 
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bidding all additional taxation, so that The Church, 
finding, on the muster of her forces, that she is inade- 
quate to the work which her Lord prescribed—grieved, 
chagrined and disgraced, must give up much of her 
fondly cherished prospect of conquest, and limit herself 
to some extension of the old work of skirmishing and 
pioneermg . . . . Oh! oh! ye defaulters! 

I am constrained to proceed—constrained by the 
indignation of Christ.—When, at the meetings of the 
Denominational Boards, we review the contributions of 
our several churches, having a general knowledge of 
their circumstances ; and when, at the meetings of our 
Congregational Committees, we review the contributions 
of the several members, having a special knowledge of 
their circumstances ; and when, in the former case, the 
lists show only some twenty or thirty pounds, which 
more than one of the heritor-members could have indi- 
vidually contributed with ease ; and, when, in the latter 
case, the half-crown, yea sixpenny skip-the-plate, or 
cheat-the-plate, or mock-the-plate in~put of wealthy 
merchants and landlords, and their dressed-up wives 
and daughters, is all made manifest—insulted, as we 
are—agerieved, as we are, that we must repeat the 
taxation of ourselves, and endanger our favour with 
faithful brethren, by importuning them for a repetition 
—perplexed, as we are, about the means for carrying 
forward the Lord’s prescribed work—and dishonoured, 
as we are, in the eyes of the Christian public, who, 
when our church roll may show such ability, hold us 
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responsible for much more work in the common cause 
than we perform—oh! what a task it is for the spirit, 
in the hour of provocation, to suppress the rising emo- 
tion, which, were it permitted scope and vent, might 
possibly assume something of the form of the denuncia- 
tion of Meroz! 

The injustice sometimes assumes an aspect of pecu- 
liar baseness, when those who have perpetrated the 
half-crown or sixpenny cheat, will go about boasting of 
the large contribution made by “our church,” as they 
will say, appropriating to themselves a share of the 
honour: when, yet, the largeness was the consequence 
of faithful brethren overtaxing themselves, for sustain- 
ing the honour and efficiency of the church; having 
calculated, from the antecedents of the boasters, that no - 
dependency was to be placed in them.—Faithful breth- 
ren, under the great provocation, “ye have need of 
patience :” and, among other secrets for maintaining it, 
here is one: Reflect, that the unworthiness of those 
with whom you are associated is the means of your 
gain ; since it evokes from you more exertion and self. 
denial than you might otherwise have practised: so 
that, having done their work, in addition to your own, 
you will, in the Day of the equitable distribution of the 
Rewards of Grace, have your own proper principalities 
of the Ten cities enlarged by a share of what would 
have been theirs, had they done the work themselves. 
What doctrine! some will exclaim: How fantastic ! 
Yea, how heretical !—Never mind them, brethren ; but 
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take its animation and consolation, since you have for it 
the decision of the Judge Himself: Take the pound 
Jrom him and give it to him that hath ten. O the beau- 
tifulness of the Equity of Divine grace! 


SECOND. Justice demands our contributions in the 
name of the Missionaries. How. many regard and treat 
them as importunate suppliants for charity! And with 
what indignation I have seen the eyes kindle of scho- 
larly, accomplished, gentlemanly, holy, and self-denying 
men, when they adverted to the ignominous treatment 
they had met with from vulgar country heritors, and 
vulgar city merchants, and supercilious, not to say, vul- 
gar clergy, both of town and country—I know some- 
thing of these men ; of some of them, since they were 
students at the university, as well as of many of our 
ministers at home, of all denominations; and since I 
mention no names, so as not to injure any one, I feel 
free in expressing my opinion, that the average intellec- 
tual talent and culture of the Missionary ministry 
exceeds the average of those of our Home ministry. I 
say nothing of dignified deportment, and practical wis- 
dom in the discernment of the characters of men, and in 
the management of them. For our Home ministry, 
amid their routine work, have not had such opportuni- 
ties for cultivating their gifts in these respects.—Of all 
this I would not have said anything, but for the need 
there is to disabuse some of our people of the prejudice 
which impairs their zeal—that a Missionary is a person 
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who was ambitious to be a Minister of the Gospel ; but 
for whom, from his slender talents and deficient educa- 
tion, there was little hope of success at home ; so that 
he applied for acceptance to the Missionary Board, that 
he might obtain employment, and a living among the 
Heathen.— Well, that there may have been such cases, 
in respect of the application, I shall not question ; but 
of this I am certain, that there have been none in respect 
of the acceptance. On the contrary, I am disposed to 
think, that our Missionary Boards are at times over- 
scrupulous, and over-critical, and too sensitive to their 
responsibility to their constituents for accepting of the 
services of only highly qualified men. And I persist 
in contending, that, on an average, the Heathen get the 
better share of the Ministry of the Church, It is right 
they should; for our people at home, with all their 
education, and books and mutual edifying of one an- 
other, are better qualified to be a priesthood to themselves. 

Such are the men who are engaged in our work; 
for, since it is commanded by the Lord, it is as much 
ours as theirs. And when they have undertaken the 
heavier part of it—have resigned the pleasures and 
advantages of home and civilization, and gone forth to 
endure the privations and encounter the dangers of the 
wilderness ; and have left the lighter part to be per- 
formed by us, in providing, in our ease, and amid our 
comforts, the expenses of the enterprise—in these cir- 
cumstances, if there be one party indebted to another 
it is we; and if there be one party which acts gene- 
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rously by another it is our Missionaries. Do what we 
might, we would remain their debtors by a large 
amount of gratitude. No wealth could adequately com- 
pensate them for life spent and worn out in the desert. 
And the injured men are conscious of this: though 
they would rather that the feeling were allowed to lie 
latent ; without being excited by the unworthy usage 
to which they are sometimes subjected. Mark you: it 
is not want of generosity of which they complain. They 
would not indeed scorn that : but they do not ask it: 
They only demand justice. They are engaged in hard 
and heavy work which we ourselves, or our sons, if sen- 
sitive to the obligations of the divine commandment, 
that the Gospel be preached to every: creature, must 
have undertaken, but for ther coming forward to per- 
form the work for us. Pay them then: Pay them, at 
least, their own and families’ competent maintenance. 
Even when that has been done on a liberal scale, we 
remain their debtors—Or, withdraw them from the 
field of labour ; pension them off; and set out for the 
wilderness yourselves, with your wives and children in 
your train, if you think you could do the work better— 
These words, which I design should be felt offensive, 
so as to be useful, are, of course, not intended for all. 
Blessed be God! there is a goodly remnant, who, by 
their warm cherishing of the Missionary’s name, per- 
son, and family, sooth the acerbity of his feelings, caused 
by the indignities of others. He, poor man, kept poor 
by his self-denying choice of a position, cannot reward 
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them. But his Master will. The Missionary’s friend 
must be an especial favourite with the Lord. (Matt. x. 40.) 


TuirpD. Justice demands our contributions to the 
Missionary cause in the name of the Heathen them- 
selves. The argument here is threefold. 

First. All of them have a claim on us by the bond 
of the brotherhood of our common humanity. A bro- 
ther’s claim, in the time of his exigency, is not so much 
a claim of generosity as of equity; especially, if the 
wealthy brother have been made rich by the patrimo- 
nial endowment of their common father. By this prin- 
ciple the heathen have a claim on our fraternal help, in 
respect of all their interests whatever: but much more, 
especially, in respect of their receiving a share of the 
blessings of the Gospel. The Universal Father, “theirs 
and ours,” has made that Gospel a heritage to his family 
at large ; and He has entrusted it to us, as executors of 
his Will, for distribution to the whole of his children. It 
is as if there had been committed to us the requisite num- 
ber of gilded copies of the Book of life—one for “every 
creature” with his name inscribed on it by his Father’s 
hand. And if we withhold the bequeathment from any 
one, how great is the criminality!—Breach of Trust 
is in the eye of Law one of the greatest offences.-— 
When the heathen may be careless about the divine 
gift ; or even resent the offer of it, their case is just so 
much the more clamant for help. The proper question 
is: What will be their feelings when their eyes are. 
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opened, in Eternity, to see its value? How bitterly 
they will denounce us then, as guilty of the most cruel 
injustice, if we do not press on them, with unwear- 
ing importunacy, their Father’s gift of Salvation! How 
much more bitterly, if we give them no opportunity for 
accepting of it! 


Second. Many heathens, as well as others, have 
claims of justice on us for being at the expense of both 
much labour and wealth in communicating the Gospel 
to them, by the rule of making them some compensa- 
tion for wrongs. Adequate compensation is impracti- 
cable. But, by doing what we can, we will prove the 
sincerity of our penitence. Think, then, of these wrongs. 
How numerous and atrocious they have been! How 
few nations and tribes of the earth there are, who have 
not a prayer for vengeance lying before the throne 
of God, against Britain, for murder, rapine, defilement, 
and every form of oppression ! * 

When some humble Christian, affected by the 
dreadful arraignment, might reply: “I plead guilty: I 
admit the truth of the accusation, that our country 
has sinned most wofully, and I feel myself impli- 
cated. But, what can I do, more than confess the 
sins of our people, and pray that God be. merciful to 


* The instructing, as they say in Law, or probation, of this indictment, 
though condensed with much labour, has extended such a length (so 
fertile is the topic in crime) that it has been found necessary to consign 
it to an Appendix, 
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us? Is it not a case for the redress of men in autho- 
rity? Whereas I, a lonely widow, have not so much 
influence even as that of a voice in the election of a 
representative to a seat in our legislature.”—I answer, 
Jirst, that, even in respect of that legislature, you do 
have influence ; and are responsible for its use. See, 
you look to it. The apostle Paul has strongly censured 
a certain kind of “wandering about from house to 
house” and of being “ busy-bodies,” in the conduct of 
bad widows. But there are many good ones—more, so 
far as my observation extends, than bad ones; so that, 
in their leisure, there is for them a “wandering about,” 
and being “ busy-bodies,” too, which is greatly profitable 
and dutiful : among other respects, in this; that, with 
eloquent tongues, animated by holy hearts, they deal 
with the young women, whom family cares prevent 
from reading and reflecting, so much as they do, so as 
to persuade them, that they give their husbands no rest, 
till they have gained from them the promise, that, in 
despite of all intimidations, favouritism, and bribery, 
they will vote for the right man. Yea, mother mine ; 
wait for the husbands themselves, coming home ; and 
tell them, modestly of course, but firmly, that, as a 
Christian woman, who has studied these things more 
than they, amid the bustle and exhaustion of business, 
can afford to do, but especially in the light of God’s 
law, you counsel them, as they would not have our 
country’s prosperity desolated by the avenging judg- 
ments of Heaven, and their own personal and family 
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interests blighted with poverty, that they vote for the 
right man.—Yea, tell them that being a feeble woman, 
whose rights the legislature has entrusted to the conser- 
vation of men, you demand, that, as faithful trustees, 
they so discharge the trust as not to involve you in 
divine judgments. Be firm with them, and let them 
feel what power there is in the sanctity of a Christian 
widow. Yea, let the nation feel it. You may be the 
means of determining an election, which may determine 
the nation’s policy, by which the fortunes of the whole 
world may be favourably affected. There! for you 
mother: mother of One infinitely greater than I (Matt. 
xii. 50). “ Do you not know that the saints shall judge 
the world” (1 Cor. vi. 2); in the way of ruling it? 
(Daniel vii. 18; Rev. xx. 4), and that consequently it 
is their duty to exercise themselves even now in the 
functions of their royal prerogative, that they may be 
prepared for their principalities. (Luke xix. 17.) 

But, I answer secondly, that, though you occupied 
the throne of Her Majesty (ong may she occupy it her- 
self !), you could legitimately do little more in your 
oficial capacity, than by using your influence and 
authority to make our nation “cease to do evil,” so as 
not to accumulate the debt of wrong. I say not that, 
in the imagined case, you could absolutely do nothing, 
in the way of causing our country “to learn to do 
well,” so as to reduce the debt. But, it would be little, 
compared with what you could do personally in a work, 
in which, poor as you may be, you may with your 
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two mites (Mark xii. 42)— perhaps you can spare 
pounds —take an efficient part; namely, in sending 
those whom our country has so deeply wronged, the best 
compensation-gift in our power—the Salvation of the 
Gospel.—Civil liberty and civilization are good ; so are 
equitable laws, with faithful administrators; so are 
secular education and cultivation in the arts—all of 
which the Queen may, and should bestow and promote ; 
but furtherthan this, in her official character, she may 
not legitimately go. And how short a way it is! 
Unless we send them The Salvation, not only do we 
withhold the best gift (when they are entitled to all we 
we can give), but that, without which all other gifts 
ean contribute but little even to their earthly advan- 
tages; without having so much as even a pretence, in 
them, of promoting their best—their eternal interests. 
Oh! The Missionary Cause! What a discovery of 
an old lost thing it was! When, by means of it, re- 
pentant Britain may make some reparation to the world 
of the wrongs of which she has been guilty ; so that she 
may escape the judgments of an avenging Providence. 
She has profited largely already, by the manner in 
which a few of her children have taken advantage of 
the discovery. No pious reflective man doubts that, 
severely as we have been chastised, our national judg- 
ments have been alleviated, from the Lord finding among 
us a Sodom-saving remnant (Isaiah i. 9); with whom 
the dissemination of the Gospel of his Son is an object 
of zeal and endearment.— Christian brethren, as the 
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true patriots, to whom the jesters at “ Exeter Hall bray- 
ings,” are indebted for the comfortable circumstances in 
which they conceive and utter their profanities—as the 
true patriots, when Sodom would have been saved, could 
the patriarch have produced ten righteous men— let 
us, by our increased missionary zeal, actively and libe- 
rally strengthen the intercession of Britain’s Christianity, 
that God may temper with mercy His judgments on 
Britain’s atheism, for the demoniac manner in which it 
has gone about and encompassed the earth with the in- 
fliction of monstrous injustice and cruelty.—So far as 
the retributive judgments of God are concerned, I would 
feel more secure, as the native of some cannibal island, 
than as a native of the island of Great Britain, but for the 
manner in which our Missions plead with Him, that He 
moderate his ire. And I hold in the deepest contempt 
the intellectual state, in respect of knowledge of his 
country’s history, of that man, who, as he sips his glass 
of wine and smokes his cigar, may pleasantly say, it is 
one of the fervent preacher’s eatravaganzas. It is your- 
self, sir, who are extravagantly ignorant, if not extrava- 
gantly impious. Tell me, now, if you do believe that 
there is a God, who judges the world in righteous- 
ness; but who has a respect to the intercession of his 
saints, I do; but probably you and I differ ; and 
we will be done with the matter. You go your way, 
and I mine. We shall meet another Day, and see 
who has fared better. 
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Third. We are under obligations of justice to be zeal- 
ous in the Missionary cause, by Paul’s rule of reckoning 
his debts, as stated in one of our texts. Paul was no 
doubt a singular man, and peculiar in his sensibility to 
obligations. But we should all be singular, in relation 
to the world, and what is mere formality in the church 
(Rom. xii. 2) ; and Paul is set forth as an example of the 
singularity ; and it is our duty to cultivate ourselves 
into a like mindedness. In our text he represents him- 
self as being a debtor to all who had been converted by 
his ministry. How that? many will say: Were not 
they rather debtors to him, when he had lost, and 
laboured, and suffered, and periled so much for their 
sakes? No, said Paul, I am a debtor to them. The 
preceding verse explains the singularity : He says he 
had had fruit among them. How, then, were the con- 
verts of his ministry fruit to Paul 2 

First, I answer, by their contributing to the glory of 
his heavenly crown. (1 Thes. ii. 19.) Every convert 
was a jewel added to it. Never did miser clutch with 
more eagerness the golden fruit of his rents and bonds, 
than Paul appropriated to himself the reversionary 
honour of those souls, of whose conversion he had been 
the agent. See how jealous he was of the treasure. 
(1 Cor. iv. 15.) But, secondly, and chiefly, I answer, 
that Paul had fruit in them, inasmuch as they gratified 
his heart and honoured him, by taking Ais King to be 
their King. Suppose, brethren, that you and I should, 
under the commission of Her Majesty, set out on an ex- 
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ploring voyage—that we discovered an island—that we 
informed the barbarous people of the greatness of our 
Sovereign and the happiness of her subjects ; and that 
she was willing to incorporate their island with her 
empire, and extend to them her protection and cherish- 
ing: And, then, that, on our displaying the Royal 
ensign, they shouted, Long live Britain's Queen, we take 
her to be ours !—which party, I ask, would feel the more 
indebted? I will not insult your loyalty by answering 
for you a question, which your hearts have answered 
already. Well, so was it with Paul’s loyalty, in respect 
of Christ. Whoever received Paul's King, on his 
recommendation, made Paul a debtor to him; and 
not only, observe, so that he felt himself obligated 
to be helpful to that man individually in the profes- 
gion of the cause to which by his advocacy he had 
committed him; but to all his kindred and class: if 
the man was a Greek, then to all Greeks; if a bar- 
barian, then to all barbarians. He was a mice raan, Paul 
—nice in his sense of obligations. 


In applying all this to our own case there is only 
one point of difficulty, Generally, it lies in the slow- 
ness of heart in the church to receive her Lord’s promise 
of a reward for her well-doing. From her fear of a 
spirit of self-righteousness—a salutary fear when not 
mistaken—she has almost expelled from her creed the 
doctrine of the Reward of Grace: so that there are few 
who, on hearing of conversions effected by agencies 
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which they have employed, feel animated to proceed in 
the work, by reflecting, that these conversions will in- 
crease the glory of their heavenly crown. But, even 
when this principle is admited, that, by the law of grace, 
“they that turn many to righteousness-shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever” (Daniel xii. 3), many refuse to 
take encouragement from the motive, because they can- 
not comprehend how, in the distribution of the credit, 
so to speak, of the conversions, among the missionaries 
and the contributors, the few pence of their poverty 
can obtain any acknowledgment; so that they must 
seek for their encouragement in other considerations. 
It is an unbelieving limiting both of the discernment 
and mercy of Him who has promised, that He will 
largely reward the bestowment on a eo of even a 
cup of cold water. 

Though it may be difficult, however, for many, to 
enter into Paul’s view of the personal reversionary re- 
ward, by which he was made a debtor to his converts, 
yet, the humblest contributor to the Missionary cause, 
may easily enter into his other view, so as to feel in- 
debted to every convert, for having received owr King. 
This sense of obligation demands of us, that we heap 
more favours on him; and that we help him, in every 
way possible, in maintaining his profession of that cause, 
to which even the pence of the poorest have contributed 
to commit him. Nor is this all: by the apostile’s rule, 
we are bound to be considerate of the interests of his 
kindred and class ; first, because he has a claim on us, ~ 
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as we profess ourselves to be his friends, to be attentive 
to his brethren; and, then, because he supplies an evi- 
dence that they are a convertible people. 


Such being the apostolic reckoning of debtor and 
creditor, observe to what an amount of work it obligates 
us, in respect of the number of our creditors. We for- 
merly saw how we are debtors to almost every nation 
and tribe of the earth, for sending them the Gospel, as 
some compensation for grievous wrongs which our 
nation has inflicted on them. "What a blessed compen- 
sation it is to our feelings for the bitterness of that plea, 
when it is now men, equally from every region of the 
earth, who appeal to us by the argument of their having 
received our King, so as to be our fellow-subjects, that 
‘we be helpful to them more and more, and to their poor 
benighted brethren! Whither have our missionaries gone 
without finding men who have been prevailed on to 
declare allegiance to our Sovereign? In many instances, 
our expectations, from being unreasonable and over 
sanguine, have been disappointed by the smallness of 
the success, and the fewness of the converts. But, sur- 
veying the matter comprehensively, how marvellous do 
the results appear, of these last sixty years’ efforts! We 
are now debtors, in this pleasant way of being in debt, 
to New Zealanders, South Sea Islanders, Greenlanders, 
West Indian Negroes, Western Africans, Southern 
Africans, Madagasses, Hindoos, Cingalese, Chinese, 
Armenians, Turks, Irish, and Continental Europeans— 
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and so few, only because we have been so cruelly, and, 
for our own interests, so stupidly wanting in our help of 
them. Ah! say the Madiai, and all their brotherhood 
and sisterhood, were we Britons, with all their oppor- 
tunities, how much more helpful we would be of the 
dissemination of the Gospel ! 


I have been looking forward with some solicitude to 
the manner in which I should conclude this protracted 
argument. I hoped I might do it with a felicitation of 
the churches. But I find that faithfulness will not 
permit me. I commenced with an accusation of the 
unfaithful, the majority yet of professors, and with an 
appeal to them I must close—What would the state of 
the world have been, had we all acted like you? Sixty 
years ago there were “dark places of the earth, full of 
the habitations of cruelty,” on which the Sun of Right- 
eousness now shines with enlivening and humanizing 
light ; and whence thousands of immortal spirits have 
been exhaled by Him up to his empyrean glory. No- 
thing, not an iota of it, would have been effected, had 
all of us done like you. Oh, You! Sacramentalized 
communicants, as you are, I would not like to be one of 
you. I am sure I would not die hopefully.—Nay : I 
may not conclude thus. I turn to you brethren, who 
are faithful. Instead of making the want, on the part 
of others, of doing their proportion of the work, an apo- 
logy for relaxing our efforts, let us, on the contrary, draw 
from it an argument for increasing them ; that the cause 
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may have some compensation for their unfaithfulness, in 
our augmented zeal. Let the Divine gratification be 
our first and chief concern, and the happiness and sal- 
vation of men, the next. But we cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the encouragement of any motive with which 
God’s word would have us animated. Let us, therefore, 
study the promised Reward of Grace—the principality of 
ten cities, till our ambition be inflamed. Yea, there is 
the superadded eleventh. None of us envies his neigh- 
bour’s proffered honours ; but, if he disdainfully reject 
them, let us eagerly appropriate them to ourselves, 
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“ The righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise, Say not 
in thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above:) or, Who shall descend into the deep ? (that is, to 
bring up Christ again from the dead.) But what saith it? The Word 
is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thine heart; that is, the word 
of faith which we preach; that, if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine «heart, that God hath raised 
Him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.”—Romans x. 6-9. 


‘(HE WORD IS NIGH THEE.” 


Y principal design, at present, is to furnish a few 
points for consideration, which may be of use for 
quieting the restlessness of uneasy consciences ; and 
giving fixedness of heart to many, who complain of a 
want of solidity in their religious comforts.—Previously, 
however, to the teaching of these lessons, it is necessary 
that I explain the controversial bearing of our text, as it 
was originally indited by the apostle. 

Fix your attention, then, on that expression, in verse 
third, “the righteousness of God.” It frequently occurs 
in the Psalms of David, and is a favourite one with Paul. 
At first, it may appear to some obscure ; but, when ex- 
plained, is exceedingly expressive. It does not denote, 
here, the attribute of Rectitude inherent i God,— 
though elsewhere, in the Scriptures, it frequently does 
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so,—but, those means of pardon and acceptance with his 
Government, which his Mercy has provided ; as contra- 
distinguished from, and contrasted with, those forms of 
good works, by which the sinner may attempt to gain 
salvation, of himself—by his own exertions. When, by 
repentance, and reformation of his manners, and alms- 
giving and fasting, and a round of ceremonial obser- 
vances, he may endeavour to make up for his past trans- 
gressions, he is represented as “going about to establish 
a righteousness of his own” (v. 3). But, in the atone- 
ment of his Son, God has provided a work, called “ His 
righteousness,” by which alone the Justice of his Govern- 
ment can be propitiated :—provided it, I say ; for, hav- 
ing done so, He presents it as a gift of his Mercy for the 
sinner’s acceptance and use ; without which, it will, like 
all other proffered, but non-accepted and non-employed 
gifts, be entirely profitless. 

_ Now, it is the office of Faith to make this acceptance 
and use: in the act of which the sinner says, “I quit, 
forego, and utterly renounce and abnegate, all depen- 
dence on any feelings or work of my own, as a justifying 
righteousness ; and gratefully lay hold on God’s proffered 
gift—the work which He has provided for me in the 
mission and mediation of his Son. I believe in the truth 
of the report. of that work ; and in the sincerity of God, 
when He offers a participation in its redeeming power to 
myself, I therefore accept of the gift. My heart admires. 
it, cleaves to it, feeds itself upon it, clothes itself with it, 
enriches itself with its treasure, boasts itself of its con- 
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quest: And I lift it up, humbly and yet boldly (Heb. 
iv. 16) before the dread tribunal where Justice sits in 
judgment, and thus urge my plea: Here, O Justice, is 
compensation to thy law, for all the violations of it of 
which I have been guilty.”—Justice decrees ; “Let him 
be pardoned, and pass ; and enter in, and take a place in 
the Family of God!” And Faith hears the decree. 

Where, and how does it hear it? you will say. That 
is indeed the great question ; but it is pressed a little too 
impatiently—We must first dismiss the case of those 
Jewish objectors, with whom the apostle contended.— 
They were declaredly infidel ; questioning, and refusing 
submission to, the Messiahship of Jesus, unless they 
received the “sign,” either of his being revealed from 
heaven, in the glory of his kingdom ; or, at least, of his 
being revealed to them, as raised from the dead.—The 
apostle replies, that the unreasonable demand should not 
be complied with ; and that they would be dealt with as 
accountable for believing, on the ground of that well- 
accredited testimony which he and his brethren had 
given them: and calls on them, without their waiting 
for any additional evidence, presently to believe, that 
God had raised up Jesus from the dead ; and to evince 
the genuineness of their conviction by an open confes- 
sion of the faith. On doing so, he assures them, they 
would be saved; a state to which they could never 
attain by any attempted righteousness of their own, 

The only remaining point which seems to require 
explanation, as the case stood betwixt the apostle and 
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his unbelieving objectors, is the circumstance of his lay- 
ing so much stress on their believing and confessing the 
Resurrection of Christ. On a little consideration the 
reason becomes obvious. The belief of the Resurrection 
implied the belief of everything else. It was that con- 
clusive event by which his claims to be received as the 
promised Messiah were demonstrated to be legitimate : 
and when once proved to be that, He became to a Jew 
the entire dependency of his heart for every blessing. 


These explanations of the case to which our text 
was originally addressed, seem sufficient for opening up 
the way to apply its principles to cases among ourselves. | 

First, there are those who are in the predicament of 
the unbelieving Jews. They “require a sign.” They 
say they would believe, if miracles, in attestation of 
the truth of Christianity, were performed in sight of 
their own eyes, or in the hearing of their own ears ; if 
wonders were exhibited in the heavens, or if voices as- 
sured them, as they lay mediating in the watches of the 
night ; but, that, otherwise, they do not regard them- 
selves as being accountable for believing. Mark, how 
dishonest and unreasonable at once, this demand is. 
First, these men are accustomed to mock at the notion 
of the miracles of the Scripture, as being a philosophi- 
cal absurdity ; and yet, presently insist on the evidence 
of such miracles being wrought in their own sight, be- 
fore they believe. Herbert, called the father of English 
infidelity, wrote a book against Christianity ; but, when 
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he had finished it, not being quite sure of the truth of 
his principles, he knelt down, he tells us, and prayed, 
that God would give him a “sign ;” and that it was 
vouchsafed to him, in the shining of a light of peculiar 
splendour. Thereupon he rose from his knees, confi- 
dently to demand of the world, that they should set 
aside Paul with his light, as a lying impostor, or de- 
luded fanatic ; and receive in his room Lord Edward 
Herbert with Ais light, as being undoubtedly a heaven- 
sanctioned philosopher. Such were the honesty, con- 
sistency, and modesty of the first fruits and earnests of 
English Infidelity—But the unreasonableness of the de- 
mand for a personal experience of the proof of a miracle, 
in order to belief, is greater, if possible, than this dis- 
honesty. If one be entitled to. it, then all are entitled ; 
and, that too, of every succeeding generation ; so that 
the whole course of nature would be disturbed and dis- 
arranged by a constant. interference with its laws. To 
every one of this class, the answer is: “The word is 
nigh thee :” its testimony is complete ; and satisfactory 
for every honest heart. You neither need, nor will re-. 
ceive, any additional evidence; and for faith in the Son 
of God, on what is already nigh you, and in your hands, 
you shall be. held accountable in the Judgment ; and, 
unless you repent, and give in your adhesion. to his 
cause, be convicted of such moral perversity, biasing. 
the judgment, that, though your demand had been an- 
swered, you would not have been “persuaded—no not 
even though one had risen from the dead.” One way or 
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another you would have contrived to set the testimony 
aside. No evidence will permanently convince a heart 
which is bent on the gratification of its corrupt passions. 


The Seconp class which I notice, though not so per- 
verse as the preceding, yet fall to be dealt with by the 
same rule. They are not scorners ; but, amid perplexi- 
ties, either on the subject of Christianity in general, or 
on the subject of some special articles in the system ; 
and with these perplexities increased by the controver- 
sial contentions of neighbours, will sometimes go all the 
length of a secret, if not expressed, wish for some mira- 
culous “sign,” by which the perplexity may be termi- 
nated ; or, will pray for some striking impression 5 or, 
ordain some kind of lot, over which they appoint the 
Lord to preside ; or, accept of some dream for the re- 

solution of the difficulty. 

Just, as before, the rebuke of all this lies in the 
principle of our text: The Word is nigh thee ; search 
it; be at pains in the search ; and with simplicity be- 
lieve it—And if any one, remembering his perplexities, 
came to a determination of them by any of the fore- 
mentioned or similar means, I enjoin him to revoke 
his judgment ; to return to the former stage of perplex- 
ity ; and proceed to have it removed in the legitimate 
way. Possibly you are in a state of false security ; 
with a dangerous wound only skinned over—Though 
you should tell me of the vision of some Shining One, 
who appeared to you, as you were engaged in anxious 

ee 
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meditation in the night seasons, and by a word relieved 
you of the difficulty—still I would say, place no de- 
pendence on the vision ; trust only the legitimate 
oracle. The Word is nigh thee. 


In the enumeration of those methods for relieving 
the mind of perplexity, to which it is unlawful to have 
recourse, or in which no confidence is to be placed, I 
have mentioned prayers for striking impressions and 
apparent answers to them. Let me explain. A prin- 
cipal part of the work of the Spirit, I believe to be, vm- 
pression of the mind. But, observe, it is with the Word, 
He makes the impression. And when He makes it, it 
is in the course of reading, or listening to, or pondering 
the Word, precisely in the same way, and with the same 
feeling, and after the same study and weighing of evi- 
dence, as when you are convinced, and persuaded and 
’ affected by the arguments and representations of any 
other Book, whatsoever may be its subject. There is no 
perceptible difference in the sensation or consciousness : 
For this plain reason, that though the agency of the 
Spirit in conversion and sanctification is supernatural, 
He uses a natural instrument. You can produce satis- 
factory reasons for your impressions, from the Word. 
They are produced neither in violation of the common 
processes of our intellectual constitution ; nor, in a su- 
perseding of them ; but, by taking advantage of them, 
and employing them in the sacred work.* As students 


* The subject has been largely illustrated in the Author's treatise 
on Regeneration. 
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of Astronomy, we would place no dependence on sudden 
impressions of the imagination, but have recourse for 
the resolution of our difficulties to the Books of scienti- 
fic men, In like manner, as students of Religion, let us 
be thankful, that The Word is nigh us ; and that He also 
is nigh, who framed the Word, to manifest its truth to 
every humble, honest, earnest prayerful inquirer. 


What of the dreams, which you have also censured 
as a confidence? some will anxiously ask, who have 
dreams recorded, as the most critical epochs in their 
religious history and experience. 

Were I to mock at dreaming, and set it aside as un- 
worthy of consideration, I would violate all philosophy 
and religion alike. It is one of the most remarkable 
attributes of our mental constitution, considered intellec- 
tually : and when any one questions the divine interfer- 
ence with its regulation, he excludes the Creator from 
the government of one of the most influential principles 
of that nature with which He has formed us—influential 
of misery or delight—influential of private moral con- 
duct—influential of the policy of kings and the strategy 
of warriors, by which the fortunes of empires have been 
determined.—When we apply to the swre Word, we find 
that his Spirit has made use very extensively of this 
influential principle.— Otherwise, I might have felt 
some difficulty in giving an answer, if asked the question, 
Which of the multitude of recorded dreams, I regard the 
most interesting? But, as it is, I find none. Favourite 
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with me as are the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Daniel, there is one which at once awes and charms me 
more, When all nature was summoned to bear testi- 
mony to the innocence of our Lord, the trembling of the 
Farth under the burden of the Cross, and the Sun’s 
veiling of his face from the scene of horror, are not more 
impressive than the testimony furnished by the genius 
of Dreams. “When Pilate was set down on the judg- 
ment seat, his wife sent unto him, saying: Have thou 
nothing to do with that just. man: for I have suffered 
many things this day in a dream because of him.” 
(Matt. xxvii. 19.) 


The subject is a very extensive one; but I shall 
limit myself to the indication, with but little explica- 
tion, of those points which are pertinent to the matter 
more immediately before us. Even thus, the obser- 
vations may be felt to be an interruption of the con- 
tinuity of discourse. But there is no help for it. 
Dreams, versus the Word; or the Word, versus Dreams, 
present themselves in conflict throughout the whole 
course of our subject ; and the present appears to be the 
best opportunity for pausing and deciding the Plea. 

First, then, we are not accountable for the nature of 
our dreams. Some say we are, on the alleged grounds, 
that the fancies of sleep flow on in the line of the cur- 
rent of our waking, indulged thoughts. In some 
instances this may be true. Were a case produced, in 
which a man, having been engaged with contriving 
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robbery, during the day, by night dreamed of his having 
perpetrated it, I would not dispute with you, that the 
dream ‘was a continuation and increment of the day’s 
immorality. But, I contend, that it is not a general law 
of dreaming, that it is influenced and regulated by our 
waking thoughts. For instance, mothers, and fathers, 
too, almost universally, will tell you, that when all day 
long their hearts brood in thoughtfulness over their 
lost children, they are yet, in their dreams, presented 
with the faces of every one they care nothing for; but 
can never get a sight of the images of those dear 
ones, of whom their hearts are in quest. What- 
ever may be the attempted explanation, such is the 
fact ; disproving, that we are accountable for our 
dreams, on the principle that they are originated by 
the course of our waking thoughts. 

Secondly, therefore, as a general rule, our dreams are 
not symptomatic of our principles and characters—The 
most affectionate of mothers will dream of murdering 
their children——A veteran, who, during the peninsular 
war, had done great exploits in ten pitched battles, and 
who had thrice volunteered into the forlorn hope, told 
me that, when, for relieving the tedium of the march, or 
the weariness of the night by the camp fire, they would 
tell one another of their dreams, these dreams were 
almost always in the inverse ratio, in respect of 
cowardice or bravery, of the conduct of the different 
parties on the field of battle. As for himself, he was 
always dreaming of running away home to his mother. 
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— Nevertheless ; suppose you dream of doing some 
wicked thing, and sleep on soundly, without any sensa- 
tion of remorse: or, suppose you dream of the Blessed 
Hope—the Coming of our Lord—and feel nothing but 
dismay, and awake trembling with horror: well, in 
either case, I will not say, it is certainly a bad sign of 
your spiritual condition ; but I must say, that it does 
not look fair; and that you would do well to examine 
yourself strictly of your waking principles—I knew one 
who was an ardent theoretic millennarian. He dreamed 
of the Advent, and awoke in agony. Something must 
be far wrong, he concluded. On reflection and self 
examination he detected that, notwithstanding all his 
vehement pleading for the doctrine of the Speedy Com- 
ing, he was worldly, covetous, and spiritually inactive ; 
and even guilty of prostituting the Blessed Hope in 
defence of the inactivity. He repented, and became 
distinguished for his liberality and well-doing. Years 
afterwards he dreamed again ; and, immediately, on see- 
ing the vision of glory, felt himself to be blissfully 
transformed. When he awoke: I am in the right way 
of preparation for the Advent, now, was his reflection : 
I will keep in it. So he abounded in well-doing more 
and more ; till he died triumphing in the Hope, that he 
would goon share in the glory of the First Resurrection. 
This introduces the next observation. 

Thirdly, though we are not accountable for the 
occurrence and nature of our dreams, we are responsible 
for the wse we make of them. I have already signified 
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my belief, that this mysterious susceptibility of our 
natures is frequently employed by the Master-Spizit of 
our spirits for serving many holy and merciful purposes 
— sometimes, for warning us, that through the horror 
experienced in the dream, after the imaginary comimit- 
ting of sin, we may be deterred from committing it when 
awake—sometimes, for intimating in the dream, by the 
manner in which we escaped from some fancied danger, 
how we may escape from a real one, in waking life — 
sometimes, by the boldness with which we are influenced 
- in bearing witness for the truth and resisting evil, and 
the satisfaction we experienced in doing so; for per- 
suading us to act the same part in our waking hours ; 
so that the nobility of our dreams may not put to shame 
the meanness of our active life—I might multiply in- 
stances to a great extent. But let these suffice as a 
specimen : I hasten to the conclusion. 

Fourthly, unless in the case of an approved inspired 
prophet, no dream determines or decides anything, either 
in respect of the truth of any doctrine, or, in respect of 
the state of any man’s spiritual condition, or, in respect 
of the conduct which any one should pursue. At most, 
it is only suggestive of matter to be pondered.—I would 
regard that person as being of a doubtful profession as a 
Christian, who doubted that John Newton’s dream was of 
heavenly influence. But, when, after losing the ring so 
often, he was induced to commit its keeping to the 
Shining One, he was not converted either by the dream, 
or in the dream. It was impressively suggestive ; but 
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much remained to be done after he awoke, before the 
consummation of conversion had been attained to. It 
was not necessary, that he should spend time in the in- 
quiry whether ‘the dream had been produced by the 
workings of his own natural fancy ; or the insinuations 
of the Tempter, to lull his mind into a state of security ; 
or the influence of the Spirit of Regeneration ; the great 
question for him was, Are the principles of this dream 
right? Having determined that they were, Was it now 
a concluded case, that he was a saved man? No, in- 
deed: He must proceed, according to the suggestion of 
the dream, to do that, when awake, which the dream 
represented him as doing when asleep. By what rule 
was he to determine that the principles of the dream 
were right: and by what rule was he to determine the 
ynode in which he should consecrate the golden-ring 
of his soul to the keeping of the Shining One—the 
Merciful Redeemer? By the rule of the Word; which 
the Providence of the Spirit, had, by the agency of 
his mother, placed nigh to him. 

I have already signified, that I somewhat lament 
the interruption which these remarks on dreaming 
have made to the current of the general illustration. 
But they were necessary ; and henceforth our progress 
will be continuous. 


The Turd class, to whom the principle of our text 
applies for rebuke and correction of their errors, con- - 
sists of newly awakened sinners. There are some on 
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whom these convictions of sin fall with such overwhelm- 
ing force, that they question the likelihood of God 
being willing, yea of his being able, as a God of recti- 
tude and holiness, to forgive any one who has sinned 
with such ageravations as they have done ; or, of his 
having provided any room for such persons as they are, 
in the mediation of his Son, wide and capacious though 
that room be. And surrendering themselves to their 
own morbid imaginations, and speculations on the 
character of God, they arrive at conclusions of almost 
absolute despair.—tIn these circumstances the troubled 
one betakes himself to some friend for relief, tries a 
great variety of preachers, reads a multitude of sermons 
and treatises ; and possibly the result is only the deep- 
ening of the gloom. O perverse one! I feel a kind of 
satisfaction, that you be subjected to such misery, for a 
season. How well you deserve it! Is not the Word 
nigh thee? Why not inquire there, to see if there be 
any hope; instead of taking counsel with your own 
foolish fancy, and sometimes as foolish neighbours 4 
Who knows the mind of God but Himself; and who 
but Himself can reveal it ? 

That you may be induced to cease from all other 
dependences and betake yourself to the Word, I will 
present you with a succinct account of what you will 
find there: It contains the assurance that, whoever you 
are, God is your Father, with a father’s yearning heart 
toward you, as a wandered and lost child: It contains 
his great oath, that He has no pleasure in your death, 
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but that you turn to Him and live : It contains the 
assurance, that He sent his only begotten Son into the 
world to die for the expiation of the sins of the guilty, 
and that He raised Him up to bless yourself—even 
yourself ; for the testimony stands “every one” (Acts ili. 
26): and it displays that Son, in consistency with his 
Father’s design and mission, proclaiming, Come unto 
me and I will give you rest ; for he that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast out. 

Such is the gospel of salvation. But, depend not on 
my report. The Word is nigh thee. Yea, it is in thy 
hand. Read it thyself. It is even in thy mouth. Oh 
let it go down to animate thy heart! Behold the Lamb 
of God, working out a righteousness for thee, on the 
bloody tree! Call it your own ; and welcome. It 
needs only the believing heart which says, “I take, 
when God offers. Jesus! 1 confess Thee as thy Father's 
oift.”—Well, having thus confessed, what follows? The 
first utterance of the Word is “ Believe :” the next is, 
«Believing, thou art saved.” And wherein is the 
wonder? Is it wonderful, when you give your heart 
admiringly, lovingly, confidingly, loyally to Christ, that 
Hx, whose beloved Son He is, should forgive you for 
his name and work’s sake; and receive you back into 
His house, and cherish you with parental love 4 


The FourtH class, to whom the principle of our text 
is applicable, is by much the most interesting, and most 
difficult to deal with ; so as, on the one hand, to relieve 
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the tender conscience ; and, on the other, not to compro- 
mise the claims of holiness. It consists of persons who 
have long professed the faith; and whose consistent 
conduct has persuaded their friends that the profession 
has been made in sincerity. But, although they them- 
selves do not pronounce absolutely on their condition a 
sentence of hypocrisy or reprobacy; yet, in consequence 
of many failures in duty, of which they are cognisant 
themselves, if not their friends also ; and certain condi- 
tions of mind to which they themselves, at least, are 
privy, they feel very doubtful if they are in a state of 
grace ; and will remain for years—for a life time, in 
this unsatisfactory condition, without ever once enjoy- 
ing any clear sunshine of the persuasion, that they are 
of the number of the regenerated, accepted children of 
God.—It is among this class, speaking generally, that 
the most distressing death-bed scenes occur ; more dis- 
tressing, mentally, than among the habitually depraved, 
who, in many cases, die as insensibly as they lived, 
“without any bands in their death.” 

Those afflicted brethren and sisters, amid their per- 
plexities in examining their evidences, are frequently 
tempted to ask for “a sign,” by which the question may 
be determined, if they are saved or not. It is most 
dangerous as well as presumptuous. Many have been 
plunged into dark derangement, by taking some dream 
of their distempered nerves, as an intimation from the 
Lord, that they were reprobate and lost. Oh your 
dreams! and your minute dissection of your feelings 
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and motives! and your anxious inquiry if, when you 
first communicated ten or twenty or thirty years ago, 
you were a converted person! Whence this expendi- 
ture of thought and time, as vain as it is painful /—As 
a general rule, I am convinced from much and varied 
experience of such cases, that the best direction for any 
one so troubled, is, that he retire to his chamber, and, 
having fallen down on his knees, say: Whatever, O | 
God! thou mayest see has been my condition hereto- 
fore, I confess now, the Saviour-power and mercy of thy 
Son : Jesus! My Lord!—Enough: Arise, and take thy 
way with a disburdened spirit : The Word is nigh thee : 
Thou art saved. 

In acting in this manner, there is, no doubt, in 
many cases, a great discrediting of-much gracious work 
of the Spirit. But it seemsto be the best counsel of 
which many states of mind admit : And, when matters 
are righted, there is usually a return made to grateful 
acknowledgments of the. Lord’s previous regenerating 
and sanctifying mercy. 

But—and herein lies the great difficulty—twelve 
months, thereafter, the doubting and perplexity return. . 
The evidences are as unsatisfactory as ever. The prayers 
are.as formal, sluggish and wandering ; the charity is as 
cold ; the temper is as irascible and fretful; the imagi- 
nations are as vain ; and the worldliness is as engrossing. 
—What is to be done-now ? When we reason with the 
patient, as before, that, admitting all the self-accusation 
to be well-founded, he should dismiss all ponderings 
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of the past, and commence anew, he will likely reply, that 
he tried that formerly, with as much consciousness of 
sincerity as he can ever again possibly realize ; and that 
yet the prescription has proved unavailing.—Neverthe- 
less, I advise the repetition. : 

Suppose, however, that you persist in saying, it is use- 
less to do so, I call your attention to the following points. 

First : May you not be mistaking imaginations of sin 
for sinful imaginations? How different they are! The 
first you cannot prevent, and are therefore not account- 
able for them. They are obtruded on your mind in 
various ways: by the natural process of intellectual 
exercise ; by bodily constitution and nervous distemper ; 
by words which the wicked speak in your hearing, or 
actions and scenes which they present to your sight ; 
and by the suggestions of the Tempter. So that they 
assume the second character—that of sinfulness, only. 
when they are voluntarily and designedly sought after ; 
or, when, having presented themselves at the door of the 
mind, they are welcomed in, and entertained and che- 
rished ; or, when, having forced their way in, no effort 
is made to expel them.—* I fear I am a reprobate,” said 
an old tried saint to Dr. Macknight, “my mind is at 
times filled with such blasphemous thoughts.” “ And 
are you pleased with them 4” said the Doctor. “Pleased 
with them!” she replied, “I hate them with a perfect 
hatred.” “You are far advanced in grace,” said he, “for 
the holy Psalmist contents himself with saying simply, 
I hate vain thoughts.” 
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Second: May you not be mistaking for sinful that 
which ig not only lawful and allowable, but positively 
praiseworthy, yea, obligatory as a duty? You say, for 
instance, that at times you get so passionate, and express 
yourself in terms of such indignation, that you have been 
reduced to question, if, after all your profession, you be 
a disciple of Him who was so meek and lowly.—As I am 
ignorant of the particular circumstances to which you 
refer, I think it is possible you may be guilty of giving 
way, occasionally, to unholy, irascible emotions ; and 
that penitence for the past, and watchfulness for the 
future become you. But Christ was not always meek. 
On the contrary, He usually “shewed Himself froward 
with the froward,” and, in some cases, very wrathfully 
so. And you may not only bea worthy disciple of his, 
if, in certain circumstances, your anger wax hot; but 
might show yourself an infirm one, yea, of suspectable 
profession, if you were complaisant and courteous, or 
even “held your peace ;” so as to act a cowardly and 
treacherous part, both by the cause of righteousness and 
the cause of his example—How foolishly some accuse 
themselves of sin! The superstition is twin-sister to 
her brother self-righteousness.—It is lamentably true, 
that the great majority need a different admonition and 
warning ; not only living, as they do, at ease in their 
sins, but calling “evil, good.” Nevertheless, there are 
some who not only need to be admonished for their con- 
solation, that they reflect, if that, on account of which 
they distress themselves, be indeed sinful; but, to be 
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warned, that they reflect, if they be not guilty of 
“quenching the Spirit,” when they suppress emotions of 
his excitement, under the profane charge that they are 
of a vicious inspiration. 

Third: Although that of which you accuse yourself 
be indisputably sinful, it may not amount to a proof, 
that you are destitute of grace—The smallest degree of 
sinfulness is inconsistent with perfect faith. But where 
shall we discover it in this state? And a deficient mea- 
sure of it, as the general, or, as they say, the normal, 
habit or disposition of the soul, will secure salvation ; 
when, yet, it has not prevailed to eradicate all sin, or 
prove a complete defence against all temptations.— 
Having, therefore, been overtaken, at any time, so as to 
fall ; when you have repented, and made all possible re- 
paration of the wrong, disabuse yourself of your doubts, 
and resume your confidence. It is not the falling, but 
the lying still, as some one has quaintly, but truly 
remarked, which makes the case hopeless. The Word is 
nigh thee. Both in its doctrinal testimony, and in the 
biography of its approved saints, you will perceive, that 
you may be an accepted believer—exposed to discipli- 
nary afflictions, no doubt, but still, an accepted believer 
—though the beauty of your faith be marred by not a 
little imperfection. It is nigh thee with its record, for 
instance, of the fall of Peter ; to show you, that though 
like hirn you may have sinned, you may also like him 
be possessed of the regenerated nature. 

Some may say, this is dangerous doctrine ; but they 
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are ignorant of the subject on which they presume to 
give an opinion. For, jirst, those to whom the consola- 
tion is addressed, and who alone are entitled to its bene- 
fit, are, by the supposition, much concerned about their 
sins. Those are not persons who will prostitute any 
doctrine of grace to a licentious end. Their argument 
will always be that of the Magdalene of old, that, the 
greater the forgiveness, the greater is the obligation to 
love-—But, secondly, any one who might so pervert the 
representation, would thereby evince himself to have 
been unprincipled from the first ; so that, although he 
might take a little more ease of conscience to himself in 
his sin, the Church would sustain no loss. He never 
had part nor lot in its sacred membership. 

Let those of tender conscience, therefore, study the 
record of Bible-certified saints, so as not to be cast into 
a state of despair, or enervated by doubts of their condi- 
tion, because of the remains of corrupt nature. And let 
formalists study the record of the repentance and amend- 
ment of those same saints, and imitate them in these 
respects, before they take any consolation to themselves 
from their falls and shortcomings. The word is as nigh 
to thee with Peter’s tears and heroic reparation, as it is 
with his denial of his Lord. 


In conclusion, brethren, I exhort you to a more fre- 
quent perusal, than is common, of the Word itself. I 
know about the habitual morning and evening reading 
of the chapter, which is not uncommon; but which is in 
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many instances profitless. What I inculcate is, a more 
frequent serious consultation of the Bible, that you may 
know what to think, and what to do; as when the idola- 
trous heathen applied to the Oracle of his god, and the 
superstitious devotee of Popery applies to the priest's 
Confessional. A sermon heard or read is, at best, a 
~ human, fallible report of the divine report. It is only 
hearsay evidence; and a principal proof of its excellence 
consists in the manner in which it remands you to a 
consultation of the original report of the inspired pro- 
phets, evangelists, and apostles. 

T am far from affirming, that the placing in a man’s 
hand of a copy of the Scriptures, is the only way by 
which the Word is brought nigh to him, Multitudes 
have been saved, proceeding in the confidence, that the 
preacher gave an honest and correct account of the 
divine testimony. There was no other recourse for 
many of them. But, although the preaching of the 
Word continues needful as ever for arresting attention, 
and suggesting matter for consideration, yet, now that 
the Providence of the Spirit has put a transcript of his 
Word into the hand of almost every one, I question, if 
there be much conversion from sin and edification in 
righteousness proceeding among us, in want of the per- 
sonal reading and pondering of its contents. Can He 
consistently with his honour bless Sermons to a people 
who treat his own Volume with contemptuous, despite- 
ful negligence. 
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The Westminster Divines, confessedly the holiest 
and most learned Council assembled since the apostles’ 
times, yet, as fallible men, in several instances, verified 
their decision, in their own conduct, that “all synods or 
councils may err.” But, in no case did they err so far 
—not even when they decreed their profane defence of 
the memory of the Heaven-smitten Uzza, contained in 
the twenty-third chapter of their Confession—as when 
they vitiated our Catechism with these words: “The 
Spirit of God maketh the reading, but especially the 
preaching, of the Word, an effectual means of convincing 
and converting sinners, and of building them up in 
holiness and comfort, through faith, unto salvation.” 
Observe, that this is not stated as a historical fact; in 
that case I would not have quarrelled with it. But it is 
set down as a point of dogmatic theology, for all genera- 
tions. It savours rankly of the Priesthood of Rome. 
How difficult it is to purge the Church of the old 
leaven! Its fermentation was strong in the Assembly, 
giving ground for Milton’s satire, that “new Presbyter 
is but old Priest writ large.” The fermentation con- 
tinues to work among their nominal successors; but not 
them alone. New Pastor is, not seldom, but old Priest 
writ of equal size. Oh, how we shall fume! some, of all 
of us, if any of the members of our churches, equally 
the Priesthood with ourselves (1 Pet. ii. 9) shall pre- 
sume to express their dissent from our dicta; even 
when they quote for their authority the Word, which is 
as nigh to them as it is to us! Is it not enough of 
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honour, that we should be the elder brethren of the 
different families of the universal Priesthood, without 
assuming the airs of Lords, in the worst form of the 
aristocratic presumption—the lordship of conscience 4 
To the manner in which the Westminster Divines 
underrate the Word, as read, I do not ascribe the whole 
of the blame of the subordinate position to which many 
among us thrust it down; for it is a fault which per- 
vades England, as well; where the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism has little influence. That it has contributed, 
however, to increase the evil there can be little doubt. 
How great is that evil! Let a man be as idolatrously 
dependent, as is possible, on the sermon of a preacher, 
yet, if he do not stand very low in the scale of intellect, 
there must be a dubiety and infirmity in his faith, from 
that sermon being the second-hand report of a fallible 
man. He must be Jean in his comfort, and lean in his 
zeal, at best; a dwarfish, emaciated, skeleton-sort of 
Christian. This is the worst consequence, no doubt; 
but there is another bad one of no small magnitude. 
Though the victims of the evil find so little ease in fol- 
lowing their own method, yet it leads them to distrust, 
and treat with suspicion, the reports of the success of 
any other: such as the Scripture reading of Ireland, the 
Colporteurage of France, and the simple Bible Ministry 
of the Church of Madagascar. They cannot compre- 
hend how men can be converted and edified by the 
Bible alone, without a presbyterian, or congregationalist, 
or methodist Priest; or, at least, a catechism, or tract, 
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or something, yes something, additional; yea, as the 
main instrument: the reading of the Word itself being 
only a subordinate help. Who shall deny, that this is 
to a great extent the condition of our vaunted Protest- 
antism ? And is it not as scorn-worthy as it is lament- 
able Towards the Author of the Bible, I express my 
trust, that my exposure of the evil will be used by Him 
to make some—not less attentive to Sermons than they 
are, but—more reverently studious of the Word which 
is always nigh them. Amen! 


CHRISTIAN HOME. 


‘“ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts. My soul long- 
eth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God. Yea, the sparrow hath found an 
house, and the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King,and my God. Blessed are 
they that dwell in thy house: they will be still praising Thee.”—Psaum 
lxxxiy. 1-4——Common Version. 


NUMBER of observations, both touching and pro- 
fitable, have been made by commentators and 
preachers, on this passage of Scripture, when they pro- 
ceeded on the understanding, that the Psalmist repre- 
‘sents himself as, in a manner, envying the sparrow and 
swallow their happiness, in having secured for them- 
selves such dwelling-places. But a little consideration 
will suffice for convincing any one, that there must be 
some error in the translation before us—— Admitting, that 
eastern poetry was characterized by great license of ima- 
gination, observe, that it is a reality of which the sacred 
poet here makes use. Now, it is utterly incredible, 
either, that any bird would choose a daily, and almost 
hourly, frequented altar, and that so bare, and so small 
in compass, for the seat of its nest; or, that the priests 
would permit the desecration ; and still more especially 
in favour of either the sparrow or the swallow, both of 
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which were declared by Levitical law to be unclean.—In 
attempting to escape from this difficulty some have sup- 
posed that the term altars is employed, by a figure of 
speech, to denote the Temple at large, so as to compre- 
hend the roof and eaves, in which it is probable many of 
these birds nestled. But, besides, that such an extension 
of the figure is unauthorized and violent, the Psalm is 
probably one of David’s, written when the Temple had 
not been built, to afford such accommodation.—The dif- 
ficulty disappears on referring to the original, where we 
find not only a different, but much more beautiful, sen- 
timent expressed. It is to this effect: that the altars of 
God were as dear to the heart of the Psalmist as their 
nests are to those two birds, remarkable, as naturalists 
tell us, they are, for the peculiar warmth of their domes- 
ticity. In other words, his heart found its Home at these 
altars—What the Tabernacle was to the saints of old, 
the House of Prayer is to us, in many important respects 
at the present day ; and I propose to engage your medi- 
tations for a little, with that House of Prayer, under the 
character of Christian Home, in the expectation, that the 
hearts of many of you will respond sympathetically’ to 
my representations.* 

* Once for all, the author explains, that it is with some reluctance 
he commits to the Press this Discourse, at the recommendation of bre- 
thren, on the occasion of whose church anniversaries, etc., it has been 
preached, with a considerable measure, they assure him, of profit——His 
reluctance proceeds, not so much from its containing the repetition of 


some ideas and sentiments expressed in preceding discourses; as, from 
the manner, in which it occasionally confounds, not only the Church 
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Homg, then, is our theme. What’s another word for 
Home? For the artizan at his heavy toil—the smith at 
his forge ; the ploughman under the east wind of March ; 
the sailor in a storm; the traveller, the snowing night, 
on the dangerous mountain path, Home is the imagina- 
tion of the joyous welcome of friends, the cheerful fire, 
the refreshing meal, and the bed of repose—Again, 
What’s another word for Home? For him who has gone 
to a foreign land, and passes his weary days among 
strangers, neither loving nor loved, Home is the imagi- 
nation of the parental dwelling where he was born, and 
where alone, he feels, he could contentedly die—A third 
time, What’s another word for Home? For him who 
may have been opposed, and mocked at the public meet- 
ing, Home is the imagination of that little circle of 
friends, which he will soon join, who will tell him, how 
well they think he acquitted himself, and by their sym- 
pathy, will compensate him for all the abuse.— Yet, once 
more, What’s another word for Home? When you sit 
at the festal board of mere friends ; and, hospitable, cour- 
teous, and familiar as they may be, yet feel yourself sub- 
jected to so many restraints, Home is the imagination of 
the freedom of that scene, where you can act and ex- 


visible with the Church spiritual, but, the Church visible with some spe- 
cial Place of worship—inaccuracies, not uncommon, in current popular 
discourse ;. but which seem to need apology when deliberately perpe- 
tuated by the Press.—Neyertheless, the Discourse contains a few points, 
both of doctrine and sentiment, which the author considers to be of great 
importance; though not often illustrated or enforced. 
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press yourself without reserve; where, if you give 
offence, they soon forget it ; where, if you are provoked, 
you are so easily pleased again; where frowns are so 
ashamed of themselves, that they either never enter, or 
presently leave, and give place to smiles—Home is rest, 
it is warmth, it is good cheer, it is liberty, it is love. 
Well may they sing of it as “sweet Home.” Home is 
the home of happiness. It is earth’s heaven, Home. 
Woe’s us for him who has no home! And, yet, more to 
be pitied is he who is doomed to a bad home:—Home 
violated ; the home of moroseness and swlkiness, pride, 
selfishness, and discord : the home of jealousy and broken 
vows : the home which a drunkard desolates——a drun- 
ken husband, a drunken father, a drunken son, a drunken 
brother: But oh! deeper hell!—a drunken wife, a 
drunken mother, a drunken daughter, a drunken sister 
—when hot shame is added to all the other torments. 
And when all are drunkards together, then is this home- 
hell on earth, the perfected type of the Hell of Eternity. 

Not seldom is the Christian’s lot appointed, where 
Home is thus violated. In these circumstances, what 
an asylum of temporary respite, at least, from misery, 
does the Church afford, for the weary and vexed spirit, 
fleeing from his father’s house, or his own house, to this 
Home of Peace! There is a sweeter Home, indeed, by 
the Hope of which his heart is sustained ; and without 
which it might languish away and die—even the Para- 
dise of God. But, this Home of his pilgrimage, which 
Sabbath after Sabbath, and at other times, he revisits, 
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affords him a rest and refreshment, without which the 
miseries of the wilderness might become unsupportable. 
—Nor, is it for those alone whose homes elsewhere are 
miserable, that this Home is a “sweet” retreat. The 
happiest natural home which earth can afford has wants 
and sorrows, which it needs the Home of the Church, in 
addition, adequately to supply and soothe. The “Church 
in the House,” is, indeed a characteristic blessing of our 
Faith ; but the bed-ridden saint who dwells there will 
tell you, that, notwithstanding, his soul longs greatly for 
the Home of the “great congregation.”—Let us, there- 
fore, consider, carefully, what are the properties and pri- 
vileges of this Home, that our gratitude for them may be 
excited ; that we may be induced to take more advan- 
tage of them ; and stirred up to a more faithful discharge 
of those duties which are incumbent on us, as its inmates. 


Consider, then, in the First Place, who is the FATHER 
of this Home. He is the Almighty God. With what 
confidence it becomes the children of such a Father to 
depend on their Home being replenished with happi- 
ness! And, when the various sections of his family, 
disposed throughout the universe, may be assured of the 
cherishing of his paternal love,—the circumstance, that 
we form a redeemed department of it, demands of us a 
confidence excelling that of all the rest. No other in- 
telligent nature has been the object of a manifestation 
of Divine love so bountiful, as that of which human 
nature has been made the favoured. recipient—When 

K 2 
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we had apostatized and ruined ourselves, not only did 
He erect this happy Home as a refuge for us; but, He 
did so, at the expense of the humiliation and death of 
his Son. Having acted thus in times past, shall He 
cease his love and change his course? Is there caprice, 
or variable humour, in the Eternal One. Shall He 
throw up, as weary of it, that work of salvation which 
He commenced with the Sacrifice of the Cross, so as to 
make that sacrifice a vain expenditure of suffering 4 
Yea, shall He break covenant with his Son, and deny 
Him the promised reward /—Brethren, let us beware of 
dishonouring God by being distrustful of Him. It may 
not turn his love away from us; but it will assuredly 
incur his correcting chastisement. The first of our 
duties is gladness of heart, through reliance on his 
mercy ; while dark-hearted fear and suspicion of Him 
is our most offensive sin. He is your Father; treat 
Him not as your Enemy. Recommend his House by 
your cheerfulness. Melancholy is its discredit. 

And, yet, this is not the whole, nor even the better 
part, of the lesson of our subject. There may be confi- 
dence in the protecting care and bounty of a King, 
when the subjects think of him seated on a far distant 
thzone ; but the privilege of the Christian is to be at 
home with God, as a child with his father; to hold 
intercourse with Him, with profound filial reverence, 
no doubt, but, as surely, with filial confidence, and a 
measure of filial familiarity. An apostle says: Having, 
therefore, brethren, bo/dness to enter into the holiest, by 
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the blood of Jesus 3 let us draw near with a true heart, 
in full assurance of faith. (Heb. x. 19, 22.) It is re- 
quisite, then, that we examine ourselves, if our prayers, 
and all our other acts of worship partake of this spirit 
of Adoption (Rom. viii. 15); and, if we enjoy anything 
of the intercourse of Home, as distinguished from that 
more formal reverence, with which subjects occasionally 
present themselves before the throne of their king. It 
is much, indeed, to have attained to such a state of loyal 
reverence of God; but, more is both desirable and 
dutiful. Let us exercise ourselves, therefore, to the end 
of acquiring in our intercourse with Him the familiarity 
of Home. Our faith abounds in representations of the 
divine character which, when believed and pondered, 
are fully adequate to produce the result. 


Consider, in the Second Place, who is the Stewarp 
of this Home. It is the Son of God, whom his Father 
has appointed to the office. How ready some are to cut 
short their meditations on the Redeemer’s work at his 
sacrifice on the cross ; when, yet, the fact is, that He 
then finished one work, on our behalf, only to enter on 
another, as necessary and important: For, as much as 
his Father ordained Him to suffer for us, so much, has 
He ordained Him to superintend us, after He has de- 
livered us from death. 

This arrangement, in the scheme of our salvation, 
may be viewed in two lights. rst, it may be studied 
as an equitable reward of our Lord’s humiliation and 
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sufferings: that He should be exalted to the royal 
dignity of reigning over those whom He had made his 
property by the purchase-price of his blood. This is a 
view frequently presented in the Gospel, and which we 
should, therefore, frequently study and contemplate ; 
singing our song with ardent loyalty: Worthy is the 
Lamb to receive the dominion.—But, Secondly, there is 
a view of the subject equally scriptural, and greatly 
preferable.—It is a rude representation of the scheme of 
salvation to say that Christ offers Himself to be your 
pardon-giving Priest, on the condition that you receive 
Him to be your life-ruling King ;—that He will make 
you a partaker of the deliverance from punishment 
which is found in his death, provided you submit to the 
control of his Spirit; that He will bestow on you the 
expiating benefits of his humiliation, provided you - 
make the return to Him, for the travail of his soul, of a 
life dedicated to his honour and service.—I deny not, I 
say, that there is much advantage in making this re- 
presentation occasionally,—I have already urged the 
argument, as forcibly as I could, in former discourses. 
But, I contend, that it is an argument chiefly for rude 
minds, or for those who may, at any time, be subjected 
to great temptations. When the soul is duly sensitive, 
it feels two great necessities —that of being redeemed 
from sin’s penalty, and that of being cleansed from sin’s 
pollution ; and it aspires after the latter blessing, with 
as much fervency as after theformer. In these circum- 
stances it makes account of Christ’s royalty, for its 
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control and regulation, not, as being something without 
submission to which it cannot obtain his pardoning 
grace, and with the loyal acknowledgment of which 
it is willing to compound with Him for deliverance 
from punishment,—but, as being an additional benefit, 
by which his salvation is enhanced ; or rather, one with- 
out which his salvation would have been deficient and 
unsatisfactory. Its grateful reflection is, How rich is 
his grace, that, after gaining pardon for me on the 
Cross, He should stoop from his Throne to engage 
Himself with the management of one like me! 

It is an interesting modification of this Royalty of 
our Lord, when he is represented as being the Steward 
of the Christian’s Home. The idea is expressly scrip- 
tural : Moses, verily, was faithful in all His house, as a 
servant ; but Christ, as a son (Heb. iii. 5, 6,)—both, 
evidently as stewards.* Consider two things here, 
which assure us of the faithfulness and tenderness with 
which Christ must discharge his Steward-like trust. 

First, there is his devotedness to his Father’s honour 
and gratification. Independently of his having any love 
for ourselves, it would have been enough to make Him 
zealous in the work of rendering our Home happy that 
we constitute his Father’s family, in whose welfare both 
his Father’s honour and delight are so much concerned. 
—But, Secondly, reflect, that, in addition to the general 


* Compare chap. x. 21. There the Stewardship seems referred rather 
to the Priestly than the Royal office: and properly, for the Apostle 
treats of intercession. 
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benevolence of his character there is his Kinsmanship, 
for our security, that he will occupy the Steward’s office 
with peculiar solicitude. We are not only his Father's 
children; we are his own brethren. By his incarnation 
He was made a participator of our nature; so as to 
cause him feel his own honour more concerned in our 
happiness than in that of any other created race of in- 
telligence ; and also, to enter, from experience, more 
sympathetically into the redress of our grievances and 
the gratification of our desires; besides being patient 
under our provocations, and forbearing towards our in- 
firmities——To sweeten the heart with this meditation on 
the kinsmanship of the Son of God is no fantastic or 
effeminate sentimentalism. The Scripture presses its 
consolation on us: Verily He took not on Him the 
nature of Angels; but He took on Him the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore, in all things it behoved Him to 
be made like unto his brethren. For we have not an 
High Priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as 
we are. Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to . 
help in time of need. (Heb. ii. 16, 17 ; iv. 15, 16.) 

As our illustration proceeds, mark, brethren, how a 
dark and cheerless heart discredits this Christian Home ; 
as casting reflections on the love, not only of its Father, 
but of its Steward-Brother—dAs, before, however, there 
is more requisite than a confiding persuasion of Christ’s 
superintending care. Remember, we are at Home with 
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Him. And if a measure of familiarity be due from his 
children to the Spiritual unincarnated Father; how 
large is the measure due to Him, who has entered into 
all the conditions of our nature, and “is not ashamed to 
call us brethren?” (Heb. ii 11.) Let us take care, 
that we be neither ashamed nor timorous to return Him 
the fraternal salutation. Let us make free with Him, as 
brothers and sisters with a brother. Nor let there be 
any restraint in the fear that we may act presumingly. 
There may be some danger of that, in respect of expres- 
sions, at least, used in addressing Him, on the part of 
uncultivated minds—towards which, however, we should 
show great forbearance. But all the danger in the case 
of us, who boast of our culture and the observance of 
proprieties, is, that we “hurt his kind heart,’ as John 
Bunyan expresses it, when we respond to his warm 
brotherly salutations, with a mere timorous respectful- 
ness. Ah, sir! you who affect to deplore the manner in 
which the dignity of Religion is injured and lowered by 
the sentimental—not to say fanatical or hypocritical, 
endearments to which Cowper, and Watts, and Dod- 
dridge, and Wesley, and Newton, and many more have 
given expression, when they would sing, for instance, so 
effeminately : “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds !” 
—You nauseate it, you say, extremely.— Wait, sir: nay, 
as a wise man, defer not an hour; but begin presently 
to discipline your heart into a participation of the holy 
endearment. As being in a state of robust health, you 
may mock at the common warning of the possibility of 
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that awful Death being near with all its exigencies. 
Nevertheless, it may. Many mockers, in like circum- 
stances, have been served with the sudden summons to 
appear before the judgment-seat. There is no time of 
assured respite, for your delaying to have an Advocate 
retained, adequate to the necessity. 

But, without insisting on this possibility, I advise 
you, of there being many things worse than Death, some 
one of which may be near; when the stab of which 
pierces your heart, you will need all the help of having 
acquired the faculty of calling God’s “dear Son” (Col. i. 
13) your own “dear Brother”—crying, Lord Jesus, to 
whom but Thyself shall I go? Great noblemen, dis- 
tinguished statesmen, eminent scholars and philoso- 
phers, wealthy merchants, and ladies of quality, all in 
a great multitude, would have been saved from suicide, 
or life-long madness in a cell, by the ability to say, 
Dear Jesus!—Your day of exigence, I repeat, may be 
near. And yet, why should I speak thus of the need 
of preparing for future possible evils? Even now, 
whatever may be your condition in respect of the 
health and wealth, the learning and love, the honour 
and office of this world, there is thaé, in your miserable 
sinful nature, which, if you would but mercifully bestow 
on yourself a few minutes’ reflection, about what you 
are, and what you need to make you happy, would 
make you feel, how enviable is the faculty of exclaim- 
ing with the saints, “How precious is Jesus Christ!” 
(1 Peter ii. 7). Such happy faith is the gift of God 
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alone. (Ephes. ii. 8.) Wait on Him for it. Without 
it, all your bravery is either a coward’s boast, or the 
effect of an ignorant insensibility. 


The remark, just made, that Faith is the gift of God, 
introduces fitly our Third general observation. Con- 
sider, now, who is the Tutor of Christian Homex-H&E 
through whom the Son, as Steward for the Father, con- 
ducts the education of the Family. 

By the names of a great variety of relationships, 
may the office of the Holy Ghost, in the work of our 
Salvation, be described and illustrated. For instance, 
He may be called the Family’s Physician, or the 
Family’s Agent. But the relationship of a Turor, is 
not only sufficient as a specimen; but comprehends 
almost all his other relationships. For, it is as the 
Tiluminator and Educator of the Soul, that, as a Physi- 
cian He cures it of its diseases ; and as its Law-Agent 
guides it, either in its pleadings for mercy before the 
throne of God ; or, in its defences against its adversa- 
ries—the Devil, the World, and the Flesh—when they 
attempt, either to seduce it by flatteries and promises ; 
or to coerce it by mockeries and threatenings of evil. 

Let us take care, that we do not abridge the claims 
of our Baptism into the divine Family. As much as 
we were baptized into the names of the Father and of 
the Son, were we baptized into the name of the Holy 
Ghost : and to be thoughtless and thankless, in respect 
of this gracious Spirit, is a violation of a whole third 
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part of that baptismal covenant ; on account of which 
violation, many are indebted, for not being treated as 
having violated the whole of the covenant, to the for- 
bearance, yea, intercession, of Him whom they so mal- 
treat and insult, by ignoring his office. 

It is not, however, so much the guilt lying in this 
ignoxing of his claims, which the tenor of my present 
illustration leads me to expose, as the manner in which 
it impairs our comfort and happiness. What sure ex- 
pectation can any one have for the regulation of his 
opinions, and the control, or animation, or soothing of 
his feelings, except as they are imparted by the Spirit 
of light, holiness, and love ?—In what, or whom else 
shall he find any relief of his anxiety about the future 
morals of his infant boy, or-the reclaiming of his elder 
brother? And, as a philanthropist, what hope can he 
have, when he surveys the moral chaos of this world, 
but in the influence and energy of Him who, in the 
beginning, moved on the face of the waters of the deep, 
and spoke the darkness into light, and the confusion 
into order, and “garnished the heavens” (Job xxvi. 13) 
with the royalty of the sun, the queenliness of the 
moon, and the nobility of all the stars.*—True, this 
divine Agent often performs works of great mercy on 


* Genesis i. 2, 3; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Luke xxi. 25; Genesis xxxvii, 9.. 
The first two of these passages, show, that the comparison of the illu- 
minating of the mind, with the illuminating of the physical chaos is 
strictly scriptural: and the two last, that the comparison of the sun, 
moon, and stars, with the royal, queenly, and aristocratic orders in the 
state is not a fancy, but a Bible similitude. 
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the hearts of an ungrateful and insensible people, who 
make no acknowledgment of Him. But, besides that 
they lose the happiness which flows from confiding in 
Him, and from being persuaded, that they are the 
objects of his love, and the subjects of his saving opera- 
tion, it cannot but be, that He takes less delight in 
them, so as to cause a restraining of his grace, than He 
would take, if they made confession of Him and re- 
joiced in his fellowship. 

Wherefore, brethren, when we do not abate our 
study of the love of the Father and of the Son, let us 
ponder, more than is usual, the love of the Holy Ghost. 
Why does that expression seem strange to many—the 
love of the Holy Ghost? Is it not love, indeed, that 
He should labour so, on “hearts so dull, for quickening 
them; hearts so unclean, for purifying them; hearts so 

carnal, for spiritualizing them; hearts so debased, for 
ennobling them; hearts so sour and bitter, for sweeten- 
ing them with charity; hearts so fretful, for soothing 
them with contentment; and hearts so desponding, for 
animating them with hope: And, that, notwithstanding 
all our provocations in neglecting, resisting and quench- 
ing his admonitions, incitements, and strivings, He 
should ever renew his labours?” What is love, and 
where is it to be found, if this be not it —Whose love 
is the greatest—that of the Father, or of the Son, or of 
the Holy Ghost, let no one institute a comparison to 
determine. The love of all the Three is infinite; not 
less, that of the Comforter, than of the other Two.— 
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With an insensible and ungrateful church lies the 
blame, that I should even thus far make the profane- 
like comparison, in vindication of the Honour of the 
Spirit of Love. How many of us, may there be, who 
believe that there is such a PERSON, and that He is 
warmly our Friend 4 


We are prepared for considering in the Fourth Place, 
the PRovISION and ENTERTAINMENT of Christian Home, 
presided over and administered with this Threefold 
divine care. The illustration of this topic has neces- 
sarily been largely anticipated. And the remarks made 
on it now, will be very summary. 

Observe, therefore, that, when the inmates are, in 
respect of their temporal and physical wants, sustained 
by Providence, out in the world, im common with the 
whole of the human family,—in this peculiar Home, it 
is spiritual food with which the table is furnished— 
food for the immortal soul—What is food for the soul ? 
Reflect: it is a good thought—hbetter for a feast than the 
sweetest apple, or a cup of the most exhilarating wine. 
Well, such is the nature of the feast provided in the 
Christian’s Home—Tuovcuts: Thoughts served up to 
him in the reading of the Word, in its exposition by 
pastors, in the administration of sacraments, in the 
union of prayer, and in the singing of psalms, and 
hymns and spiritual songs :—Thoughts of a God of love, 
of a Redeemer mighty to save, of an Advocate and 
Comforter for all difficulties and sorrows:-—Thoughts of 
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sin expiated, and all transgression forgiven; and adop- 
tion gained into the family of God:—Thoughts about 
duty, as enjoined by a God of Mercy, under the super- 
intendence of a Saviour of Mercy, prompted by a Spirit 
of Mercy, which reconcile the mind to the severest acts 
of self-denial; and will often convert heavy toil into a 
joyous pastime :—Thoughts about a watchful, wise, 
powerful, and sympathetic Providence, which preserve 
the mind serene and hopeful, though circumstances 
should assume the most threatening aspect :—Thoughts 
about the Heavenly inheritance, which so animate the 
sufferer, that he will sing amid tribulation, and meet 
death in the spirit of a conqueror :—Thoughts about the 
departed dead—how securely and peacefully their spirits 
rest in the bosom of the Lord; and that we shall recover 
them to our hearts, not weak and worn as when they 
bade us farewell, but bright in the resurrection-glory of 
the Kingdom of Heaven :—Thoughts about fellow-Chris- 
tians, as being the children of God, the kindred of 
Christ, and under the education of the Spirit, which are 
calculated to warm our hearts towards them with the 
sweetest family endearment :—Thoughts about the World, 
so needful for a philanthropic and pious heart, pained 
by the sight of the wide-spread misery and sin— 
thoughts about it, that it shall soon undergo the revo- 
lution and reform of God, and be transformed into that 
Kingdom of universal holiness, love, and happiness, of 
which all the prophets have sung with such raptur- 
ous anticipation. 
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Such is a specimen of those many Thoughts which 
form the elements of the feast of Christian Home.— 
Observe, carefully, brethren, that, amid all the blessed 
variety, there is one thought which unites with, and 
pervades all the rest, and gives them substance, and 
without which they would be but frothy fancies and 
sentimentalisms; which might for a short time act as 
stimulants or opiates for the production of agreeable 
sensations, but which could afford no substantial nutri- 
ment. Reflect, that it is a heart naturally sinful, and 
famishing through a consciousness of guilt and condem- 
nation, for which we are in quest of a thought, by which 
it may be revived and permanently invigorated. And 
where shall such a thought be found, but in the procla- 
mation of the pardon of the Cross 4—Not only is this 
thought a feast of itself, but it is only as it mingles with 
the other thoughts that they prove a feast, too. How, 
for instance, can the thought of an overruling Providence 
animate or sustain the soul of one who has no persuasion 
that that Providence is reconciled to him? It must be 
poison, rather, to his spirit, exciting it with fear. And 
how shall he find a feast in the thought of meeting with 
departed friends, in Eternity, unless it be as meeting with 
them pardoned, He and they, alike; having washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb 2 


What shall I say now, in conclusion, about the 
Inmates of this Home? Alas! that, after speaking 
with such certainty on all the other topics, I must 
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change the strain, and speak only of what these Inmates 
should be. Well, they should all be holy and all happy, 
and, not less, characterized, as brethren, by their mutual 
love :—their mutual deference, forbearance, and forgive- 
ness ;—their mutual sympathy in times of joy as well as 
sorrow ;—their mutual help in times of adversity ;— 
their mutual counsel, faithful remonstrance and rebuke, 
and encouraging praise, with no stintings of envy ;— 
and, finally, their mutual co-operation in all that con- 
cerns the duty and honour of the family according to 
their several abilities—in the matter of contribution, for 
instance ; the wealthier brethren not displeasing the 
poorer by a disproportionate smallness ; and the poorer, 
not provoking the wealthier by doing nothing at all. 

Such is what should be. Reflect if it be so with 
your church: and if any deficiency, or contrariety 

appear, let all set about amendment and correction ; 
so that your Christian Home may, in respect of its 
Inmates, as in all other respects, be in a satisfactory 
condition—an abode to be coveted and sought to, for 
its brotherly love, by men weary of the world for its 
enmity and strife. 

“ Now unto Him that. is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us—unto Him be glory in 
The Church, by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen !” 


A CHRISTIAN—CHRIST’S FRIEND. 


“Ye are my Friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.”#— 
Joun xv. 14. 


HE text directs our attention especially to the friend- 
ship which Christ’s disciples entertain for Him; 
but previously to illustrating that, I solicit your medi- 
tations for a little, on the friendship which He enter- 
tains, not for them only, but for all mankind. 
Observe, then, carefully, that though there are many 
‘unhappy men who have no friendship for Christ, yet, is 
there no man so wretched that Christ has no friendship 
for him. Christ is the Friend of Sinners—of “ mankind 
sinners,” without exception. No doubt, He loves, with 
peculiar warmth, those who love Him; but there is no 
man whom He does not love. Were I to use the ex- 
pression, that there is no one to whom He bears ill- 


* This discourse is correlative to one in the First Series—Christ a 
Friend. But the principal reasons for its publication are, first, to 
awaken happy memories in many who were in their youth tried by its 
principles, of their being prepared for a “ worthy receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper ;” and second, to give some help to those who may be in the 
critical condition of examining themselves of their “ fitness” to partake 
of that feast.—The circumstance, that for many years these Tests of 
Friendship for Christ formed the subject of one of the conversations in the 
preparatory communicant class, will account for the peculiar form which 
the illustration has assumed when rendered into a public Discourse. 
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will, you would condemn it as being a profane way of 
speaking of Him ; but it would be more profane were I to 
speak of Him as if there were a number about whom He 
is careless. Who of us shall venture to go out to the 
street, and pointing to some one passing by, say, there 
is a man for whom Christ has possibly no friendly 
regard? How much less would any of us go up to the 
man himself, and say, I think it is quite possible, that 
Christ does not care for you, but you had better try 
and see? Or, if any of us were so profane as to do so— 
think of the man taking the advice, and presenting him- 
self at the Redeemer’s mercy-seat with a prayer of this 
sort : I am here, O Lord, to try, if perchance Thou hast 
any pity for me! O men, Go preach the gospel to 
every creature (Mark xvi. 15): not only to every class of 
creature, Gentiles as well as Jews, poor as well as rich, 
etc, as some by sophistication would endeavour (how 
strange the endeavour!) to escape from the duty of 
tendering the assurance of divine love to men individu- 
ally. And see it be gospel, when you profess to preach 
it—good news to them, man by man. Assure them as 
Peter did, and after him John Bunyan and Ralph 
Erskine* restoring Pentecost wherever they went, that 
God has raised up his Son Jesus to be a friend to every 
one of them. (Acts iii. 26.) And, with this as your plea, 
make a demand on the hearts of them all, that they 
return his love and be friends to Him. Tell them, that 


* See, especially, “The Jerusalem Sinner Saved,” and ‘‘ The Me Me 
Sermon,” by their respective authors, 
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He is a member of their family—a brother to each of 
them ; that the same blood once flowed through his 
heart which flows through theirs ; and that though now 
glorified, and invested with the “spiritual body,” He is 
still of the same species of mind ; and that you are sure 
of his being such a brother, that there is not one of 
them about whom He is not concerned ; and that He has 
sent you to tell them of his concern, and to be earnest in 
persuading them of it, and to invite them pressingly to 
come unto Him, that he may have the gratification of a 
brother’s heart in saving every one of them. 

Nor is it the officials of the church only, but all his 
brethren, and his sisters, too, who are charged by the 
Redeemer with the sacred commission, to tell others of 
his love for them. (Rev. xxi. 17.) And in delivering 
his message, let us beware of discrediting Him by limi- 
tations and qualifications. Without reserve, let us pour 
out his salutations and invitations on the heart of every 
one of them, and all of them together, as a company of 
his brethren. Ah, let us take care, that we do not 
injure our own spiritual interests, when professedly 
engaged in promoting those of others. How many. do 
so! Indurating their hearts with hypocrisy ; when, in 
issuing what is described by the name of the “ Univer- 
sal Call” they proclaim it in a spirit of “flattery of 
Christ ”—inviting all in his name to come unto Him, 
when yet they have the secret conviction, that there are 
many of them for whom He cares not ; yea, when they 
feel it possible, that there is not one of the collected 
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multitude, for whom He has the least concern. There 
is the stone-hearted Calvinist with his misinterpretation 
of the Divine Decrees, and the ice-hearted Arminian, 
with his calculations of those who are naturally worthy 
—I know not which of the two does himself the greater 
damage by the heart-searing hypocrisy of mouthing the 
Universal Call. There are many who need to make 
false pretensions in endeavouring to gain for them- 
selves a character of generosity ; but when discours- 
ing of the love of Christ all the danger lies in under- 
stating the truth. 

I, therefore, again assure any one who may not be a 
friend of Christ, that Christ is a friend to Aim. And all 
that is wanting is, that my cold heart does not tender 
the assurance with that warmth of affection which was 
in it, when He gave it forth for being communicated. 
Read his own Book, and get it glowing, as it comes 
directly from Himself. Imagine Him, as with out- 
stretched arms, He said so beseechingly, “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest ;” and when they would not come unto 
Him that they might have life, wept over them, as a 
brother over lost brethren, yea, as a mother over her lost 
children, saying, of even the worst of cities, as containing 
the worst of men, “How often would I have gathered 
thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ; 
but ye would not !”—“I would, but ye would not”— 
there is at once the sinner’s responsibility and consum- 
mation of guilt—the insulting of Mercy—despite done 


~ 
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to the friendship of the Son of God. When He proffers 
friendship—that a man should turn away from it con- 
temptuously—that he should prefer some other friend— 
—that he should prefer a little gold, or the drunkard’s 
glass, or the harlot’s kiss, there is what makes the doom 
of Hell so fiery :— Christ’s friendship so earnestly 
pressed on a man’s acceptance, but despised, yea, re- 
sented as an intrusion— and rejected, too, through 
preference of other objects, all of them so mean, and 
many of them so vile—O God! what things they be, in 
preferring which some men do despite to the friendship 
of thy Son! Many of them are more easily bribed than 
was Judas.—* Savour of life unto life, or death unto 
death!” See, how that which is sweeter life to the 
penitent is more bitter death to the unbeliever—Christ’s 
friendship for all—for every one—for each. It is this 
which first conveys hope to the heart of the convicted 
sinner. He casts himself on the Redeemer’s protection 
—not as a venture—not in the way of trial, trembling in 
the thought of the possibility of being rejected, but, in 
faith, nothing doubting, that he shall be graciously 
received ; In that “every one of you,” to whom the in- 
vitation is given, he has heard his own name. Such is — 
the life: and here is the death—despite shown to the 
proffered mercy of One who is certainly a Friend. 


It is a matter of the utmost consequence, then, that 
it be determined by each one for himself, if he have 
responded to the friendship of Christ, by accepting of its 
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proffer, and be acting a friend’s part by Him in return. 
—Alas ; that it should be so easy to determine in the 
case of so many, that they are not his friends !—When 
there is no sensation which is so strange to their hearts 
as that of a sentiment of affection for Jesus Christ :— 
who, under the excitement of the profanity of Burns, 
will feel a touch of sympathy for Satan, but mock at all 
the attempts of Milton and Cowper to awake even a 
momentary emotion on behalf of the Man of Sorrows :— 
when, the mention of his name in seriousness and with 
self-application, occasions an inexpressible nausea, or 
bitter hate. And yet He is their friend. But that is 
precisely what of all other things they most resent, 
when you would assure them of it. You would do them 
a favour were you to assure them that He is their 
enemy ; since that would afford them some apology for 
the cherishing of their enmity.—All this is most easily 
explained : there is no mystery in it: I understand it 
perfectly. The holiness, and heavenly-mindedness of 
Christ is the whole of the secret of the aversion. There 
is nothing so annoying and vexatious to a wicked, or 
worldly-minded man—nothing so hateful to his heart, 
as a remonstrating, beseeching, friendly saint. As with 
the disciple so is it with the Master. 

But, when it is thus, unhappily so easy, in the case 
of the great majority, both for themselves and neigh- 
bours, to determine, that they are not friends of the holy 
Redeemer, there are others, making profession of friend- 
ship for Him, whose pretensions need to be tested, in 
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order to their being convicted of spuriousness; and 
others again, who are truly his friends, but whose tender 
consciences need deliverance from harassing and paralyz- 
ing self-suspicions.—Besides, there is no friend of Christ, 
how decided and warm soever in affection, who is above 
the need of having pressed on his attention a representa- 
tion of the qualities and manifestations of the friend- 
ship, which the saints entertain for their Lord ; so that 
he may be established in his love, and ope with 
increased fervour. 


I observe, then, generally, that wherever friendship 
for Christ exists, it is an affection of great strength: it 
is a master-passion, permitting no other to rise so high ; 
yea, compelling all others to act in subserviency to it. 
It pervades the man’s soul, and gives his life its char- 
acter. There may be momentary or temporary abber- 
rations, under the force of temptation; but the normal 
state, as they call it, of his life—its great characteristic, 
is the supremacy of the love of Christ. It is deliberately 
that I represent this to be the condition even of him 
whose faith is the weakest. When Doddridge, and 
Watts, and Newton, and the Wesleys, and other saints, 
who have enriched our psalmody, make confessions and 
complaints of the coldness of their love almost a char- 
acteristic of their hymns, this does not indicate, that 
their love of Christ was absolutely weak, or weak when 
compared with their love of other objects ; but, only, 
that it was weak when compared with Christ’s lawful 
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claims. Considered absolutely, it was a strong passion 
within the bosoms of all of them. Christ cannot be 
loved at all, without being loved much. This results 
from the reason wherefore He is loved. That reason is, 
that He, the Son of God, humbled Himself to man’s 
condition for the sake of the sinful, and died to save 
them from unutterable woe, and to exalt them to inde- 
seribable bliss. Now, the feeblest apprehension of this 
—the obscurest vision of it—the slenderest belief of it 
—just if it is belief at all—must produce a strength of 
emotion, compared with which no other is so strong. 


At the same time, however, that I make this repre- 
sentation, for dispelling the delusion of some, who, 
although they must acknowledge that they do not love 
Christ supremely, yet imagine they are not entirely 
destitute of friendship for Him, but whom we assure they 
are, since, if they loved Him at all, they would neces- 
sarily love Him ardently :—at the same time, I say, that 
I speak thus for the conviction and warning of self- 
deluding formalists, there are others, worthy and true 
hearted, for whom an explanation is requisite, that they 
may not be afflicted with the injurious fear, that they, 
too, are strangers to the heavenly affection For their 
benefit, therefore, I make this distinction, that love may 
be strong, without being lively; and, contrariwise, that it 
may be lively, when it is yet comparatively weak. When 
a mother, for instance, feels that her infant engages her 
heart, and occupies her thoughts, more than Christ does, 
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this is not necessarily an indication that the affection for 
her child is the stronger of the two. The maternal in- 
stinct of her constitution, by a kind of physical com- 
pulsion, is ever pressing her child on her attention ; 
whereas, the love of Christ, being spontaneous, rational, 
meditative and reflective, a few thoughts, and these com- 
paratively cool, devoted to Him, may indicate a stronger 
affection, than what is indicated by the multitude 
engrossed by her child. And the determination of the 
question, Which is the stronger? must be made by 
some other consideration. Does she not, for instance, 
shrink with horror from the imagination of saving her 
child’s life at the expense of the least dishonour put on 
the Redeemer’s name? If she do, how can she justly 
suspect herself of giving the love of-her child the 
preference ?* 


We are nearly prepared for an illustration of those 
points of character which afford satisfactory evidence, 
both to a man’s self and his neighbours, that his profes- 
sions of friendship for Christ are genuine ; but there is 
yet a preliminary question which requires to be answered. 
—What need is there, some may ask, of any one exam- 
ining evidences, with the view of ascertaining the true 
state of his feelings His neighbours may require to 
make the scrutiny, before they decide on the subject ; 


* The brevity of these remarks on this important subject is explained 
by the circumstance, that it is largely illustrated in one of the former 
series of Discourses. 
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but does it not appear preposterous to say, that a man 
should ask for proofs, before he himself’ conclude concern- 
ing himself, that he is a friend of the Lord? Without 
any other evidence, does he not know it from conscious- 
ness Were any individual placed before us, and the 
question put, If we were his friends—could not all of us 
promptly answer Yes, or No, just from the way in which 
we experienced our hearts feeling towards him, without 
waiting till we examined anything else 4 

To this remonstrance I reply, We might. And when 
I put the question to this congregation, just now, Are ye 
friends of Christ ? every one can answer it for himself 
or herself immediately. And I trust, that it is a great 
number, whom their feelings assure, that they love Him 
warmly ; that it is but few whom those feelings assure, 
that they do not care for Him ; and oh, surely, that there 
is no one whom these feelings assure, that he or she 
holds the idea of Him in aversion. And yet, alas! not- 
withstanding my swrely, may not the quick answer of some 
one be, My feelings assure me, that I am his bitter foe 

It is especially those, however, whose feelings assure 
them that they are his friends, in whom we are at pre- 
sent interested—May not their feelings be deceiving 
them? May they not be mistaking for feelings of friend- 
ship certain emotions which are not truly of that cha- 
racter? Are there not occasional and momentary excite- 
ments caused by the poetry and music of the hymn, the 
rhetoric of the sermon, the sympathy of the company, 
the death of a friend, the sickness of yourself, the pen- 
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sive recollections of the scenes of the parental fireside, 
and many similar stimulants of emotion, endearing the 
name of Christ to the heart, when yet the “joy” has no 
“root” of PRINCIPLE? (Matt. xiii, 20, 21.)—Again, how 
ready some are to misjudge their love of things which 
are connected with Christ, as being a love of Christ Him- 
self! When, for instance, in paying his addresses to a 
pious lady, a young man will not only begin to profess, 
but actually to feel, an emotion of zeal for those evan- 
gelical doctrines in which the present mistress of his 
heart delights ; but being rejected, and his fancy having 
been captivated by one whose mind Miss Martineau has 
debased and defiled, he will become as bitter a reviler of 
the Cross, as he is now an enthusiastic magnifier of its 
glory—not hypocritically, in the one case more than in 
the other, in order to gain his end: but through the in- 
fection of sympathy, and with a kind of conscientious- 
ness.—A third time, not seldom is there a glow of admi- 
ration of Christ experienced and expressed, when He is 
placed before the mind in one character, or under the 
aspect of one attribute or quality or office, which is in- 
stantly damped when He comes to be presented to it in 
another, which is not agreeable to the individual’s 
humour, or which interferes with his interests: so that 
the apparent friendship is changed into dislike, or even 
malignant hostility. Of old the multitude were his 
admiring followers, when He exposed and denounced the 
hypocrisy and impositions of the pharisees ; but deserted 
Him, when, in the impartiality of his holiness, He turned 
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to rebuke themselves, for their carnality and earthly- 
mindedness; and to inculcate his own spirituality. 
(John vi. 26 and 60.) 


The preceding and similar considerations show the 
necessity of our subjecting, not only our occasional emo- 
tions, but even protracted trains of feeling, to the test of 
the common and active conduct of our lives. In the 
application of this test I shall use the treatment which 
we give our other friends, as an illustration of the treat- 
ment which we will give Christ, if our profession of 
Friendship for Him be genuine. 

First, If we are friends of Christ we will be fre- 
quently thinking of Him. His image will be often in 
our minds. Almost all remarkable occurrences, at least, 
will suggest Him, in one way or another to our hearts. 
It is very interesting to observe how ingenious a friendly 
heart is in taking advantage of incidents, and expressions 
in the course of conversation, and scenes in nature, and 
scenes in history, and biography, and poetry, and philo- 
sophical investigations, for conjuring up to the mind the 
image of its beloved object. All the Laws of Associa- 
tion, of which metaphysicians discourse, are laid under 
contribution.— Well, in common life, you could scarcely 
be regarded as being a warm-hearted friend of that man, 
of whom you told us, that there had not been a single 
thought of him in your mind during the course of the 
day. At all events, you will admit, that your professions 
of friendship would be very questionable, if you had not 
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had a thought of him for a week. And, yet, is there not 
reason for fearing that there are some, and not a few, in 
communion with our churches, who, from one Sabbath 
to another, have their thoughts wandering in every 
direction else, than toward Christ; and engaged with 
every other object of love—He, alone, the discarded One 2 
And when thoughts of Him may be forced on them on 
Sabbath by the faithfulness of the preacher's insistency, 
you may judge if they can be received with friendliness. 
Oh, is this treatment fit for Him, whom, in the singing 
of these Hymns, and at that Table, you confess as hay- 
ing thought so much, and as being thinking still so 
much, about you ?—If the friendship which the warmest 
hearted among us bears to Christ were made the mea- 
sure of the friendship which He bears to his people, how 
poorly the work of our salvation would proceed—not to 
speak of its commencement! He has engraved their 
names on the palms of his hands, so that they are ever 
before Him. (Isaiah xlix. 16.) Whereas many of them 
act as if they had written His on the sand of the beach, 
to be washed out by the return of the tide. Let us take 
care, brethren, that we do not make this generosity of 
the Redeemer a plea for persisting in our carelessness ; 
as if we might do so with impunity. Rather, the more 
we are assured of his ever-thoughtful friendship, it be- 
hoves us to condemn ourselves for the baseness, that our 
feelings should be so cold to One whose feelings for us 
are so warm, And, then, reflect, that, when He makes 
no profit by us, except in the delight of helping us, we, 
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on the other hand, are entirely dependent on Him. One 
might think, that if there were a cold and an ardent 
party, the coolness would be his, and the ardour ours. 
How humiliatingly everything in our religion exhibits 
human perverseness, in contrast with divine mercy ! 
And yet, again, I give the caution, that no one seek 
shelter for his remissness under such representations of 
what is common to human infirmity. It is to be feared, 
that many turn the confessions of the saints to a most 
injurious end of self-delusion. When, in their hymns, 
and letters and diaries, they make such complaints of the 
feebleness and languor of their graces, formalists, igno- 
rant of the secret, are ready to conclude, in their own 
favour, that they are little worse than others, even the 
more eminent, or that others are little better than them- 
selves, and that they need not, therefore, discompose 
- themselves, with any doubtings of their condition. The 
secret referred to is, that these holy men and women, 
with their consciences disciplined into great tenderness, 
had erected for themselves a standard so high, for the 
measurement of Christian character, that that which 
appears excellent to others, appeared to them defective 
and unworthy, much to be lamented, and to be recti- 
fied with care. 
Observe, therefore, that though I spoke just now of 
the perverseness of the saints, yet all is not perverse with 
them. The best have their graces tarnished by some- 
thing which they deplore ; but, equally, even those who 
have made the least progress, and who are anywise 
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entitled to the name of disciples, can say of themselves, 
with lawful self-appropriation of the words, “By the 
grace of God we are what we are ;” being possessed of a 
measure of what is good and acceptable in his sight. 


“ Tord it is my chief complaint, 
That my love is weak and faint ; 
Yer I love Thee, and adore :— 
Oh for grace, to love Thee more !” 


Can all of you, brethren, at least appropriate to your- 
selves these lines of Newton, as descriptive of your spi- 
ritual condition? Are there some friendly thoughts of 
Christ, occasionally in your minds on week-days ; and 
that, not only when pressed on you, by the recurrence of 
the stated hours of domestic or private prayer; but 
springing up spontaneously in the course of daily busi- 
ness ?. This seems to be the very mildest test which it 
is possible to apply for the determining of Christian cha- 
racter. And, should any reckon it too severe, let me 
assure them, that there are others present (not lonely 
widows only, but active merchants), to whom Christ is 
an object of such endeared contemplation, that I suspect 
they are wondering. at me, and ready to accuse me of an 
unfaithful laxity, when I speak of any one as being 
entitled to the Christian name, who has only occasionally, 
~ during week-days, some friendly thoughts of Christ in his 
mind. It is grating to their feelings, I am sure, when 
I express the claims of Christ so loosely. My apology 
is, that I am engaged with the question, Christian, or not 
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Christian ? which differs considerably from the question, 
What ought a Christian to be ? 


SECONDLY, If we are friends of Christ we will seek his 
company, and embrace opportunities of meeting with 
Him. Were you, in the course of conversation, to say, 
that you and a certain individual were attached friends ; 
but, on being asked, When did you see him last? to 
reply, not for a good while, though you and he lived not 
many doors distant, would not the company make the 
reflection, that, at best, your friendship could not be 
very strong? Though you were independent of his 
gifts and help, and had no favour to ask of him, yet, if 
you felt for him.the warmth and drawings of friendship, 
you would frequently visit him, to enjoy the sympathies 
of his intercourse. In applying the representation to 
- the case of the believer, whose best friend is Christ,— 

Observe, first of all, in what meeting with Him con- 
sists—Since our Lord, in respect of his Divine nature, 
is at all times present with his people, and, in respect 
of his Human nature is never present with them, the 
friendly intercourse of which we at present speak, will 
consist—of a lively persuasion, excited in the mind, of 
his Divine presence, and a lively tmagination of his 
Human presence,—when the soul feels as if it were 
conveyed back to wander with Him over the fields of 
Judea, or to sit with Him in the cottage of Bethany ; 
or, as if it were transported to the heavenly regions, to 
behold Him as He is. 
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Such being the sense in which the saint meets with 
his heavenly Friend, the next question is, When, and 
Where does he find Him ?—when, and where does he 
obtain these solemn and happy impressions and imagi- 
nations, which make Him present in the vision of the 
mind? I answer—primarily, in the reading of the 
Word. Read especially the Four Gospels, thoughtfully, 
pausing, at times, to realize the scenes; and you will 
experience as you proceed, that He is present with you 
in your retirement:— Then, kneel down and pray ; 
that will make the vision of Him more distinet:—In 
the night watches meditate, till, through the charm of a 
sanctified imagination, your bed shine as the top of 
mount Tabor, with a display of His glory:—Read Pil- 
grim’s Progress and The Commentary; Bunyan and 
Henry have a peculiarly divine art, in conjuring with 
the name of Christ, to bring Him down from above, and 
introduce Him to men’s minds :—Seek him at the prayer 
meeting; Where is He more likely to be found than 
among His friends? and as you and they converse of 
Him, and your hearts warm, He will enter and manifest 
himself in the midst of you, with his Benediction of 
Peace :—Seek Him at his own House, amid the ordi- 
nances of the Sabbath—in its fellowship with brethren ; 
in its prayer and song of praise; in the instruction, 
counsel, and consolation of its pastor, who, when dis- 
coursing of his glory and love, will sometimes, by the 
divine blessing, succeed in disclosing Him near, for the 
contemplation of the worshippers :—Seek Him at the 
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church's baptisms ; you may be certain of his presence 
there, interested as He is so much in the little ones, of 
whom his kingdom is principally constituted, and com- 
pleting their inauguration with his blessing, as of old :— 
And what shall I say of the ordinance of The Supper ? 
Where shall He be found? Where shall He manifest 
Himself * Where shall the mind of the saint gain 
impressions of Him as a present Friend, if not at 
his own Table ? 

Such are the principal circumstances in which Christ 
is revealed to the soul. How easy, then, is the applica- 
tion of the test? If you do not diligently employ these 
means for exciting your mind to a sensibility to his 
presence, and neglect these opportunities of meeting 
and holding intercourse with Him—how can you delude 
yourself by saying, “that divines generally admit, that 
the question of being in a state of grace is a very deli- 
cate one, and not easily answered; so that, notwith- 
standing unfavourable appearances—taking an innocent 
pleasure-sail, for instance, occasionally, on Sundays— 
you are, perhaps, just as good a Christian as any of 
them ; for it is a curious thing the heart, and not to be 
judged rashly.” Yes, it is curiously “deceitful” in 
blinding itself with excuses, though it is “ desperately 
wicked.”—But, I deal with you on your own ground. 
You speak as if it were only a peradventure, that you are 
a friend of Him—unless you cultivate whose friendship 
you will be lost for ever. Is this a matter to be left in 
a state of uncertainty ‘—No one says, that your regular 
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“assembling” with the saints in the House of Prayer 
“would make your calling and election sure ;” for it 
might be practised hypocritically, or with formal list- 
lessness, so that you might as well have been on board 
the steamer: But this I say, without any fear, that it 
shall be convicted of being an uncharitable judgment, 
that no soul of man ever sought for Christ, or the God 
of Nature, as they talk, either, in voluntary Sabbath 
travel or sailing ; and that it clearly indicates a friend- 
less carelessness, at least, about meeting with Him. 
Nevertheless, I doubt not, that Hr may have, with a 
frowning countenance, apprehended in the ship or 
railway car, some Jonah-like fugitive and brought 
him back penitent and thankful to “dwell in his 
House,” with Him, where they are “still praising 
Him.” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 4.) 

But, dismissing the consideration of those more 
violent desecrations of the Lord’s day—how many, I 
remark, there are, of quiet and retired demeanour, who, 
by the slackness with which they deal by the ordinances 
of the church, give reason for suspecting the genuine- 
ness of their professions of friendship for Him whois | 
that House’s Lord ; and who has declared, that He 
“loves the gates of Zion more than all the dwellings of 
Jacob.”—Should they reclaim, and say there are other 
opportunities, equally good, which they embrace for 
meeting with Him, and that they have discovered a 
better place for finding Him, and cherishing their hearts 
with his sympathy, than that Sacramental Table—oh 
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shame on them for keeping the secret of that better 
place to themselves and refusing to reveal it, that we 
might forsake our churches and resort thither also, to 
be made as warm-hearted Christ-lovers, as we must pre- 
sume themselves to be! Brethren, I trust you join me 
in the scorn of these Sabbath-idlers. 


THIRDLY, If we are friends of Christ we will read 
with interest the detters He sends us, and delight in cor- 
responding with Him in return.—As in the former case, 
were you heard saying, that you and a certain person 
were attached friends ; and, on being asked, When you 
heard from him ? were you to reply, that some days ago 
you had received a letter which you knew to be from 
him, but that you had not yet found leisure to open and 
read it—what would the company infer? And, in like 
manner, what would they infer, when told that you had 
not corresponded with him for a long time, although 
you had frequent opportunities? As in the preceding 
case, also, though you needed no favour, yet, if his 
friend, you would, for the pleasure of the sympathy and 
communion of spirit, open and read his letters with 
eagerness, and hasten to respond, 

Again, How is all this exemplified in the case of the 
saint’s friendship for Christ? Is not the New Testa- 
ment Jiterally an epistle which He has sent us? And 
ought not a Sabbath’s sermon to be waited on expect- 
antly as containing some message from Him? And is 
not the return of correspondence on our part exempli- 
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fied specially by Prayer? How, then, do our profes- 
sions of friendship for Him stand this test? See, 
brethren, how that Bible-reading (not to speak of ser- 
mon-hearing), and that Praying are back again, de- 
nouncing all our pretensions as a hypocrisy, if the one 
be a slighted Book, and the other a neglected, or what 
is as bad, a mere formal, exercise. Shall any one reply, 
that he has read through the Bible already, and that 
more than once, so that he has mastered himself of its 
contents, and does not need to read init any more. Well, 
imagine if you can, the phenomenon of a genius so 
accomplished in scriptural lore, he would, nevertheless, 
if he treated the sacred volume as a collection of a 
friend’s letters, continue to refresh his heart by a re- 
perusal, to the hundreth time and more, of his Friend’s 
assurances of love, so as to be excited to renewed ac- 
knowledgments of prayer. Besides so “tried”—so 
pregnant are the words of the Word of God, that even 
those parts of it which we comprehend most clearly, 
and with which we are most familiar, shall, in altered 
circumstances, or when we are in some peculiar mood of 
mind, shine with a light which we never saw before. 
So that, to the well-exercised saint, it is on every re- 
perusal like a new letter, just received from his heavenly 
Friend. When Lady Powerscourt was so suddenly 
bereaved of her husband, a devoted reader of the Scrip- 
tures though she had been, she could remember only 
three or four passages which addressed her case directly ; 
and she was ready to complain of the Book, as sparing 
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of its sympathy with one of the greatest sorrows of 
humanity. But having commenced its reading, under 
the light of her new exigency, she could scarcely open 
at a page where she did not find something of which 
she was persuaded, that it was specially designed for 
the consolation of the widow. 


Fourtuty, If we are the friends of Christ we will 
have recourse to Him for sympathy and help in seasons 
of affliction— What would you yourself say to the man 
whom you had supposed to be your friend, but who told 
you, that, when visited with calamity, a thought of you 
never happened to occur to his mind, as one who might 
sympathize with or help him? Would you not answer 
him with bitterness, that you had been deceived in him 
as a professed friend 4—Mark it well, that friendship is 
' often manifested and proved better by applying for aid 
than by bestowing it. Self-consequence, and the expec- 
tation of a good report might facilitate the work of your 
helping another; whereas the same principles are ad- 
verse to your applying for help. Besides, unless your 
love be so perfect as to cast out all fear, you will be 
restrained from making the application by apprehen- 
sion of giving offence or being refused—Observe, again ; 
if you have two friends of whom you cannot at present 
tell who is the more endeared to your heart—watch, 
when some evil may befall you, and see whose image 
presents itself first to your mind, to whom you may 
give information of your sorrow, for obtaining sympathy, 
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if not counsel and assistance also: that is the one whom: 
you love more warmly. 

In applying these principles for the determination of 
the question of your friendship for Christ, observe, that 
there are two evils or classes of evils, for deliverance 
from which you need friendly help, 

First, there is your Sinfulness, with its twofold evil 
of guilt and servitude. To whom, then, do you apply 
for deliverance —Were you an ignorant person, to 
whom the gospel had never been preached, and were 
you to reply, “that, with a repentant heart, you pray to 
God, that He would pardon you for what is past, and 
enable you to resist temptation, and do well for the 
future”—though this were the whole of your reply, yet, 
if made with apparent sincerity, I would judge of you 
hopefully, as being in the way to salvation. But, as 
being one with the New Testament in your hand, and 
placed by Providence under an evangelical ministry, 
the want of acknowledgment of Christ in the answer— 
its ignoring of Him, would evince not only want of 
friendship for Him, but a despite of it. For the prin- 
cipal character in which He is set forth in that New 
Testament, and by every one who is not a surreptitious, 
counterfeit, sacrilegious usurper of the name of a minis- 
ter of his, is that of the Friend of Sinners ; and that, too 
in the sense of his being “the only Mediator between 
God and man ;” and ¢hat, again, in the sense of his 
taking the penitent by the hand, who at his invitation 
has come to Him, and leading him up to the throne of 
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Divine Justice, and pleading his own substitutionary 
death, as the argument for his poor brother’s pardon.— 
Can that, then, be a friend of Christ, who, as He stands 
“py the wayside of Life, inviting the guilty to come unto 
Him, that He may perform the intercessory work on 
their behalf, yet, despiteful of his mercy, passes Him 
by, and makes his way by himself to that dread tribu- 
nal, in the fancy, that he will successfully conduct: his 
own cause, by pleading his repentance and resolution 
of amendment, as an argument for his pardon? The 
repentance of such a man must be masked, and his reso- 
lution hollow. But that is not so much our present 
point. He endeavours to gain salvation independently 
of Christ, and in despite of his friendly proffer of aid. 
He may be a friend of himself, or a friend of some 
other priest or principle, but he is not a friend 
of the Redeemer. 

Again: Not more has Christ been appointed the 
only Mediator to obtain for the sinner the pardon of his 
sin, than to obtain for him deliverance from its servi- 
tude and debasement. So that, to pray vaguely for 
Divine help, to resist ruinous temptation and rectify 
the life, without devout acknowledgment of Him who 
has been exalted of his Father to be his only Agent in 
giving “ gifts to men” (Ephes. iv. 8), is an insult, at 
once of his friendship and mediatorial prerogative. 

Secondly, there are your Temporal wants, difficulties 
and distresses.— To show friendship for Christ, in 
applying to Him confidingly for help in spiritual neces- 
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sities, is no doubt, the matter of vital importance. But 
there are some, yea many, who honour Him in this re- 
spect, who yet strangely discredit his friendship, by 
limiting their dependence on Him to application for’ 
those spiritual mercies; and in their secular, and 
temporal, and economical, and social, and corporeal exi- 
gencies, have only a vague dependence on Providence, 
in which no acknowledgment is made of His mediation 
and agency. Is not this a strange thing indeed ; since, 
so far as experience is concerned, it is only in these tem- 
poral afflictions He can sympathise with his brethren ? 
I claim for Him, as appointed of his Father to be the 
Help of the Sinner, over the whole field of ruin, that, 
whether it be your own sickness, or the sickness of 
your family, or a disturbance of your friendship, ora 
cross of your love, or an obscuration of your good name, 
or a threatening condition of your business, or an unsa- 
tisfactory state of the politics of your country, or what- 
ever it may be which occasions you anxiety, the first 
thought for sympathy, help and redress be given to 
Jesus Christ—A sin, of which you have been guilty, 
when you spoke so uncharitably, distresses your con- 
science ; and you apply to Him, for relief of that ; but 
a Bill, also, will soon fall due, the dishonouring of which 
would ruin yourself and family ; and for relief from 
which distress you depend, at best, only on a gracious 
Providence ! and yet, Christ cannot sympathise with 
you, from experience, in the case of the distressed con- 
science ; whereas He can do so in the other case. In 
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the days of his poverty He was reduced so low, that, 
most reluctantly, I doubt not, He dispensed with his 
self-denying rule, that He should not employ his mira- 
culous power for his personal advantage ; and exercised 
it to relieve Himself from the pressure of a Bill. (Matt. 
XVil. 24-27.) How many, who ween of themselves that 
they are good friends of Christ, have yet much of the 
lesson to learn of giving Him the dependence of their 
hearts, without exception or reserve ! 


FirTu xy, If we are friends of Christ, we will be the 
friends of his friends—First of all, we will take a 
friendly interest in them, for his sake. I would feel 
there was a want of entireness in the friendship of that 
man who treated with negligence even the dog in which 
he saw I delighted. How much more, if he treated 
- with negligence my brother? Though that brother had 
nothing attractive for him in his personal character, yet, 
if my friend, he would use him kindly, as related to 
me, and for my gratification—But this can never be the 
only reason, wherefore, if friends of Christ, we love his 
brethren. We will love them, besides, for their own 
sakes, as bearing a resemblance to Him, and possessed 
of properties, which we admire in Himself. The resem- 
blance may be faint ; for they may be weak brethren : 
But the faintest will attract our love ; and pleased and 
happy that we should find any resemblance at all, when 
such a thing is so rare, we will not only overlook much 
that may be deficient, but forbear with not a little that 
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may be offensive.—There is yet more than this: we will 
be attracted and attached to them by community of 
views and feelings; not only, when we unite in the 
admiration of our common Friend, but, when, being 
assimilated to Himself, through holding company with 
Him and imbibing his spirit, we are necessarily, I had 
almost said, mathematically, assimilated to one another. 
—Let us, therefore, ponder these words of the apostle : 
We know, that we have passed from death to life be- 
cause we love the brethren. (1 John iii. 14.) It is not 
the principal evidence of friendship for Christ himself : 
but, the want of it makes the genuineness of our pro- 
fession very doubtful—And, yet, for the help of some 
whom this representation may perplex, let me explain 
the state of my own feelings. There are those who 
speak well of Christ, and write well of Him, and do 
much work profitable to his church, for whom I have 
no love, because I do not believe they are sincere. I 
may not mention any one living; and shall instance 
the dead. There is Bishop Horsley, for whose logic, 
erudition, and rhetoric in the defence and illustration of 
the Truth I bless God ; but it is as when I bless Him 
for the inspiration of Balaam. Whereas there is Pére 
Bourdaloue, who concludes his sermons with Ave 
Marias—May I be by his side on that day! for he 
will be close by the side of Mary’s Son: nearer to Him, 
perhaps, than Mary’s self.* (Matt. xii. 46-50.) 


* The illustration of this test has been cut short, because amplifi- 
cation would have occasioned the reiteration of matter which has ap- 
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SrxrHiy, If we are friends of Christ we will be 
friends of his cawse—interested in the welfare of his 
church : will grieve for its losses ; rejoice for its gains ; 
plead for it, spend for it, work for it, and, if need be, 
suffer for it. That Church is his Bride ; and no hypo- 
crisy or self-delusion can be greater than that of the 
man who pretends to be a friend of the Bridegroom, 
when he takes no interest in the happiness and honour 
of the Bride. 


SevENTHLY, If friends of Christ we will not be 
ashamed to confess Him. “ Hope maketh not ashamed,” 
but stronger is the influence of love. Yea, the apostle, 
with that pregnancy of the inspired Word, to which I 
have already referred, and without the somewhat invi- 
dious comparison which I have made, unites the two 
passions when he says, “ Hope maketh not ashamed, 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts.” 
(Rom. v. 5.) There is nothing by which friendship, in 
common life, is better manifested, than by your avowing 
yourself a friend of your friend; and defending him, 
when his character or cause may be assailed. At times 
it is a most difficult task, in the case of earthly friend- 
ships, and needs all the ardour of grateful love for its 
discharge ; when, for instance, he who has befriended 
you is, even in your own estimation, an insufficient and 
peared in more than one of the preceding Discourses of this volume. 


For the same reason the next test is dismissed with little more than a 
statement. 
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infirm character ; and when all you can do is, to pro- 
test against the unqualified censure passed on him, and 
declare, that you know from your own experience, that 
he is possessed of valuable qualities, and that he is a 
better man than is generally believed and reported—In 
confessing Christ there is no room for speaking in such 
apologetic phrase ; and yet, though you know Him to be 
in all qualities and properties peerless and perfect, your 
confession and defence of Him form at times the most 
delicate and difficult of Christian duties. The subject 
would require more than one discourse for itself, for its 
sufficient illustration, and I can at present only indicate 
its more material points. 

Observe, then, generally, that there are these two 
texts, betwixt which we have to steer our course : first, 
Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet, and turn again and rend you (Matt. vii. 
6); and second, Whosoever shall deny Me before men, 
him will I also deny before my Father who is in heaven 
(Matt. x. 33). From these two texts combined I make 
the following deductions. 

First; friendship for Christ does not require, that we 
be always obtruding on our company professions of love 
for Him, and his claims on their embracement of his 
cause. I can conceive of you travelling for days in com- 
pany with a man, without revealing your faith, quite 
consistently with being a warm-hearted disciple. It is 
true, that if you omitted taking advantage of a favour- 
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able opportunity for recommending your heavenly Friend, 
you would, so far, prove unfaithful. But no such fit 
occasion might offer ; and your reticence—your reserve 
on the subject of your faith, might not only be warrant- 
able but dutiful. The obtrusion of his name, by indis- 
ereet zeal, often prejudices his cause greatly. Even 
when the whole of the company are known to be pro- 
fessed believers, there are many occasions when the 
obtrusion is unauthorized ; how much more, when there 
may be present, the unbelieving and scornful? Only, 
in the former case, do not quote in your defence, if 
accused for your reserve, Cast not your pearls before 
swine ; but that rule of discretion : To everything there 
is a season—a time to keep silence, and a time to speak. 
Second ; on the supposition that you were placed 
amid an adverse people, heathen, Mohammedan, Popish 
or only nominally Protestant, who might violently per- 
secute you, it would not be necessary to the proof of 
your friendship for Christ, that you and your friends 
should institute an order of public worship. It might, 
indeed, be your duty to do so, if persuaded, that you 
would thereby promote His interests, though at the peril 
of much loss and suffering. But, unless your persuasion 
were strong, you and they might continue to worship in 
secret, without being chargeable with unfaithfulness ; 
till a change of circumstances gave hope, that an open 
manifestation of your principles would be of avail. 
Third ; even when Christ's name may be profaned, 
and his cause (in the reviling of his missionaries, for 
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instance) assailed, in your presence, it is not always 
necessary, that you protest, or signify your dissent, or 
repel the attack. Sometimes it is enough that you sit 
demure and silent, and do not join in the laugh or the 
plaudit—If you and the company are strangers to one 
another, so that no one will contemptuously regard your 
want of protest as a beliement of your profession ; or, if 
your worldly standing be inferior, so that your protest 
would be derided, resented, and fruitless, you are under 
no obligations to bring trouble on yourself by braving 
the blasphemer. To this rule there are, of course, as to 
all others, exceptions. The circumstances may be such 
as to demand of the Christian mechanic, that he rebuke 
the profane or profligate lordling. I have stated only 
the general rule; the application of which must be left 
largely to Christian Discretion—Some who are deficient 
of that very prizeable, though secondary grace, may 
think it is time that I have done with making apologies 
for what they consider lukewarmness and cowardice. 
They have not had experience of the Travellers Room of 
a Hotel. But I turn from a consideration of the passive 
to the active. 
Fourth ; when challenged and accused for your 
declared or suspected faith in Christ, by either the 
magistrate or the mob, though it might imperil your life 
to confess Him, it would imperil your salvation more to 
deny Him. Imperil life! Many deny him, in respect, 
at least, of denying his brethren ; when the acknowledg- 
ment and defence of them would cost them only the 
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‘sneer of the profane. Mark, therefore, carefully the 
next stricture. 

Fifth ; when there is no danger of the violent perse- 
cution, formerly referred to, and when a public profes- 
sion of the faith is imperative, the law for that profession 
is, that it be made in the form, and in fellowship with 
disciples, which according to the private judgment of the 
individual, are most consonant with the mind and will of 
Christ, though it should subject him to much odium.— 
For example ; though I myself have not been persuaded, 
yet, how could I think it strange, if the mind of the 
greatest noble in our land were persuaded, by the argu- 
ments which convinced the mind of one of the greatest 
of men, both intellectually and morally, who have up- 
held the honour of the Christian cause—Robert Hall, 
viz.—that Baptism by Immersion in Adult life, is the 
law of Christ? So that said nobleman would prove 
himself a faithless Friend, if, in the fear of losing caste, 
he refused to submit to what he was persuaded was the 
divinely legislated rule. 

Were it the case of a tender young woman, whom a 
fashionable, ignorant, conscience-less mother, and rude, 
profane, debauched squire-father, threatened with dis- 
ownment, and ejection from the parental abode, as a dis- 
grace to the family name, if she dared go after John 
Bunyan, the tinker [to heaven], I know not what I 
would advise, if honoured, by being taken into her coun- 
sel. Perhaps, I might endeavour to escape from the dif- 
ficulty by commending her to the sympathy of the Re- 
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deemer, as in prayer she consulted with Him in her 
closet, and waited for his casting a clear light, on the 
path of her duty. But, if I were not allowed to escape, 
in this easy way, and were pressed for a brotherly 
opinion, I can easily conceive the circumstances to be 
such, that I would decide, by the rule of the Second 
stricture ; and recommend, that, in this matter, she should 
act as if she lived in heathen Madagascar, and defer her 
Baptism. If secret Baptism, in presence of two or three 
select witnesses, were proposed by some friend as a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, I would positively refuse to give 
an opinion. I would not recommend it: but neither 
would I reprobate it ; knowing, that my Baptist brethren 
would not, like the vile Romans, ravish her like a poor 
Sabine from her father’s house; but only hospitably 
receive her, should the fact of her Baptism transpire, and 
be avenged according to the threatening. 

But, whatever may be thought or said about the case 
of the young gentlewoman—if honesty in the profession 
of the faith be not a mock-worthy imagination, there can 
be no question about what would be the path of duty 
for the independent nobleman. It would be to the river 
or baptistry, where some brother of Robert Hall waited 
to receive and seal his confession—When all this is so 
indisputable, what judgment shall we form of those, who, 
born and educated in their youth, and cherished in the 
faith, a considerable length onward in their manhood, in 
dissenting or nonconforming communions, where they 
received all the religion of which they are possessed, and, 
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in many cases, a good deal more which they have lost, 
shall yet, when they have acquired a little sordid wealth, 
and been elevated through its influence to civil, muni- 
cipal or parliamentary offices and honours, desert, and 
thereby discredit and enfeeble, the churches of their 
fathers, yea their own original churches, without any 
plea either of conscience, or of being better edified else- 
where ; their only plea being, that the conventicle does 
not become their upstart gentility? There are instances 
in which, when a comparison is made of the old and 
new ministrations and Christian fellowships, the deser- 
tion assumes the aspect of a base desertion of Christ 
Himself. The church bleeds and weeps for the ma- 
tricide.* 


* Although I was the first presbyterian minister in Scotland, so far 
as I can learn, to welcome to my pulpit, at what are called canonical 
hours, anti-pedobaptist brethren, to plead for their heaven-originated 
missions, yet, a short time before I commenced that practice, I had 
broken ground as an Author, with a defence of Infant Baptism by the 
mode of Sprinkling: and, after thirty-seven years, there is no ministerial 
function in which T take greater delight than the inaugurating of the 
little ones.—Again: though a goodly number of the members of our 
church have been raised by the voice of their fellow citizens to municipal 
honours, yet we have suffered no desertion by the influence.—Am I not, 
then, in a favourable position for giving judgment, without personal feel- 
ing, on both of the subjects which I have employed for illustrating the 
principles of this important stricture ?—Nevertheless, I warmly sympa- 
thize with brethren and churches, both in Scotland and England, 
chagrined, dishonoured, and materially injured by the desertions referred 
to, in one of the cases. My opinion of these men is, that at Constanti- 
nople, they would submit to be circumcised, for the honour of being 
made Bashaws, with three tails, or even two only, carried before them 
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Sixth ; as a counterpart to stricture third, I remark, 
that if Christ’s name, or cause, or friends be profaned or 
abused in your presence; and if you be equal to your 
company in worldly position ; and if they know you to 
be a professor of the faith ; and, especially, if you be a 
minister, or elder, or deacon, or sabbath-school teacher, 
so that some of the company may be watching to see 
how you take the affront, and others be depending on you 
to vindicate the common cause—if you do not abruptly 
leave the company, or rebuke sharply, or remonstrate 
courteously, or, in one way or other, indicate unmistake- 
ably your reprobation of the profane or loose song or 
jest, or the sneer at praying men or missionaries, or 
whatever may be the form which the dishonour of our 
Lord takes,—then, although it should subject you to 
jeers and hissing, and to the stigmatizing of you as be- 
ing a weak-minded, hypocritical presumptuous disturber 
of good fellowship—if you do not protest, you had need 
review the favourable decision to which you came on 
Sabbath evening, that you are a friend of Christ. You 
will find, that you have need, at least of the relief of 
Peter's tears. 

Seventh; there are manners, customs and fashions of 
in the procession to the Mosque, where some Mufti, he also a circum- 
cised Christian, performed the praying. If my vocabulary or imagina- 
tion had presented me with words or representations more expressive of 
scorn, I would eagerly have laid hold on them for the exposure of the low 


renegades. And, yet, when I reflect, why be so bitter? Does not the 


departure of such men, both Bashaws and Muftis, relieve a church of 
scum 2? 
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the world which are inimical to Christ’s honour and in- 
terests, compliance with which his friends will refuse 
and resist.—There are card-playing, promiscuous dancing, 
frequenting the theatre, Sabbath dinner parties, certain 
modes of dressing, etc. On these and similar matters I 
do not at present give any opinion, as to their lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness. What do you think yowrself ? 
And if you are convinced from reflection, and the ex- 
perience of their influence on your own mind, that they 
are inimical to the interest of your heavenly Friend, how 
feeble, at best, your friendship for Him must be, if in 
fear of the charges, always ready on the tongue-end of 
the worthless, of being narrow-minded, fanatic, hypo-: 
critical, wanting in knowledge of the world, disagreeably 
and contemptibly singular, you succumb to the tempta- 
tion and comply ? 

Greatly deficient though these notes of the principal 
points of this important topic are, yet I must content 
myself with the proportion which they have received of 
the illustration of the general subject ; trusting they will 
be suggestive of many kindred thoughts. 


FiInatiy, If we are friends of Christ we will be 
scrupulous in obeying his commandments.—Just as we 
have arrived at a consideration of the test prescribed in 
our text for trying the genuineness of our professions of 
friendship for Christ, the parallel, betwixt human and 
divine friendships, of which I have hitherto availed my- 
self, for the illustration of the latter, ceases or nearly so. 
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Christ is a Master-friend ; a relation rarely exemplified 
in common life ; or, at least, of partial use, in illustrat- 
ing the saint’s friendship for his Lord—I shall, there- 
fore, refer the application of this test of obedience to a 
separate brief Discourse ; closing this with the observa- 
tion: that, although not a little of what has been 
enforced, under the illustration of the previous tests, 
falls under that of obedience also; yet obedience com- 
prehends matter, especially of purity and self-denial, 
which does not fall under any of them. It is true, that 
the heart which has stood the trial of these other tests is 
not likely to fail when exposed to the ordeal of uni- 
versal obedience. But we may not take anything for 
granted, howsoever probable, in a question of such im- 
portance ; and especially when our Lord himself has 
announced, that the faithful keeping of his command- 
ments is the only evidence, of which He will accept as a 
proof, of friendship for Him ; without which everything 
else must be a mere pretension, or unsubstantial, emo- 
tional phantasy. 


CHRIST, A MASTER. 


“Ye call me Master and Lord ; and ye say well, for soI am.”—Jzsus— 
Joun xiii. 13. 


Ww" the Mastership of Christ as the subject of 
explanation, meditation and enforcement, I ob- 
serve, in the First place, generally, that we all urgently 
need a good master for the regulation and control of our 
lives. Even in matters secular there is no such thing 
for any one as absolute independence. We, here, are 
the subjects of the Sovereign, who in turn is subject to 
national law. And, even in enslaved countries, the 
_ despot is controlled by private advisers or public opinion, 
whether he fears or courts it. But, especially, in mat- 
ters spiritual we are all in a state of deep subjection : 
and it is well for us we are so. It is the misery of the 
ungodly, that they are subject to no law but that of their 
own folly and passions. When we reflect, how ignorant 
we naturally are of what is good for us; and how per- 
verse and impetuous are our inclinations and passions, 
and that, too, as inflamed by the Tempter, does it not 
appear a mercy of the greatest magnitude, that we have 
been rescued from the foolish, corrupt and tyrannical 
dominion of ourselves, and placed under the manage- 
ment of Him whose regulations form “the perfect law 
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of liberty?” (James i. 25.) Assuredly, that man is the 
Slave whose master is himself; and he alone is the 
Freeman, whose master is Christ. Ah, how true! many 
of the victims of the tyranny of sin, may exclaim, when 
they reflect what they were once, when they acknow- 
ledged his Mastership, and what they are now under the 
mastery of themselves, and of a legion of other tyrants 
besides. Though fretful at times under the divine 
restraint, in those former days, yet, on the whole, how 
serene and happy were their lives, contrasted with the 
tumult and scorching of passion which are now their 
miserable lot! Oh, that I were a boy again! says some 
one, sensitive to his bondage. But he must return 
farther back—to the condition of his childhood (Matth. 
xviii. 3), when the loving fear of Jesus at once captivated 
and controlled him. There is neither prince nor states- 
man, philosopher nor merchant, who can scorn the idea 
of it without being a hopeless slave, “in the bond of 
iniquity.” 


I observe, in the Second place, that Christ is our 
Master in the true and strict sense of the term :—not 
one who is to be saluted with the name, merely in a 
spirit of courtesy, as when the lawyer once addressed 
Him, saying, Good Master, and met with a sharp rebuke; 
—and, as little, one who is to be saluted thus, as if He 
were merely a Teacher of pupils, to be treated with that 
kind of respect for a Schoolmaster, which Socinians 
affect to render Him. His mastership is that of a sove- 
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reign King, whom his subjects must obey, for whom 
they must fight, and to whom they must pay tribute. 
Others profess, that they serve God; the believer pro- 
fesses, that he serves Christ; and in this difference lies 
the distinguishing peculiarity of his obedience—* being 
not without law to God, but under the law to Christ” 
(1 Cor. ix. 21). 


I observe, therefore, in the Third place, that Christ 
has been constituted our Master by the decree of his 
Father. The declarations of the Scripture on this sub- 
ject are numerous and express. “I have set my King 
upon my holy hill of Zion,” was the voice of prophecy ; 
and “Him hath God exalted to be a Prince,” is the 
voice of history (Psalm ii. 6; Acts v. 31). So that the 
devout man’s satisfaction is, that, when he does homage 
_ to Christ as his Lord, he by the very same act does 
homage to the Father, as honouring and obeying his 
appointment. The apostle has strikingly combined the 
two acts of homage in these words: “God hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name, which is above 
every name, that at the Name of Jesus every knee 
should bow—and that every tongue should confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of the Father” (Philip. 
ii. 9-11). So far, then, is the worship of Christ, from 
being an idolatrous robbing of the Father of his honour, 
as Socinians (so deeply concerned about that honour!) 
are wont to stigmatize it, that it is, on the contrary, an 
act of strongly concentrated devotion; in which we 
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honour Both, at once—honouring the Father when we 
honour his Viceregal Son. Hear Christ himself, when 
He describes the one party who are faithful to his 
Father’s honour, and the other who are guilty of violating 
it: “Verily, verily, I say unto you (his usual emphasis 
in inculcating great truths), the Father loveth the Son, 
and showeth Him all things that Himself doeth:—For 
as the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth them, 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. For the 
Father judgeth no man; but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son; that all men should honour the 
Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth 
not the Son honoureth not the Father who sent Him” 
(John v. 19-23). Conversely, he who honoureth the 
Son, in acknowledging Him as Judge and Lord, is pre- 
cisely the one who honoureth the Father, with an 
homage of which He will accept. Strictly speaking, the 
Father has only one general commandment for us, by 
obeying which we acknowledge his Sovereignty; viz, 
Take my Son for your Master. And the full comple- 
ment of a Christian’s devotion is, when, in compliance 
with the dictates of the Holy Ghost, as given in -his 
Word, he does homage to Christ as his Lord, as anointed 
of the Father: thus confessing all the Sacred Three, in 
one rich act of holy adoration. 


I observe, in the Fourth place, that the Father’s 
ordination of Christ to be our Master proceeds on a 
principle of equity, and is not an act of mere arbitrary 
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Sovereignty. By Him God made the worlds; and 
‘without Him was not anything made that was made. 
(Heb. i. 2; John i. 3.) It is as plainly the doctrine of 
Scripture, that the Father commissioned the Son, in his 
state of unincarnated glory, to create us; as that He 
commissioned Him, in his state of incarnated mercy, to 
redeem us: And, on the former ground, there was the 
greatest propriety in investing Him with our providential 
government, as declared in these words: “ Upholding all 
things by the word of his Power.” (Heb. i. 3.) Although 
this, however, is clearly revealed, yet the Scriptures in- 
sist especially on the latter ground, as the reason of his 
being constituted our Master. The prevailing strain of 
their argument is, that He is justly entitled to the 
honour of our service, because he died for us; and, in 
so doing, purchased us, so as to claim us for his pro- 
perty. It is because He made Himself of no re- 
putation, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross, that God hath exalted Him, and 
given Him a name at which every knee should bow. 
(Philip. ii. 7-10.) And the song of the redeemed pro- 
ceeds thus; Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power. (Rey. v.12.) But, especially, the apostle 
pleads as follows: “The love of Christ (7. ¢, the love 
which He has shown us) constraineth us ; because we 
thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead; and that He died for all, that they who live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who died for them and rose again.” (2 Cor. v. 14.) 
N 
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It is not a vain repetition, but one much needed, when 
I insist, that the apostle’s argument is misapprehended, © 
so as to diminish greatly from its force, when he is re- 
presented, as appealing to our sense of gratitude. No 
indeed! his pleading is, that since Christ died to save 
our lives, these lives are most lawfully his, to be con- 
secrated to his service; should we deny Him which 
service, we shall be condemnable, not only for a want of 
eratitude, but a violation of the law of equity. Beware 
of mistake, here, brethren. The claims of gratitude are 
strong, but those of justice are stronger; and there is 
no strength of motive with which we can dispense. A 
man may be deficient of gratitude, and not condemn 
himself as being guilty of anything very wicked, but 
only, somewhat mean or dishonourable; whereas a 
violation of justice is an immorality from which even a 
rude conscience will shrink; and it is in this character 
that the Scripture exposes to reprobation the want of 
obedience, on the part of any one who professes to take 
by faith out of Christ’s obedience, a deliverance from 
the merited punishment of his sin. “In that day” he 
will find he has miscalculated ruinously. He will be 
convicted of an attempted robbery of the Redeemer’s — 
rights. 


I observe, in the Fifth place, that Christ, as our 
Master, is entitled to, and demands of us, absolute, uni- 
versal obedience ;—such as is commensurate with our 
entire being, and the whole economy of our lives. Stb- 
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jection to Him in the works of the hands, the words of 
the lips, and the cherished meditations of the heart -— 
subjection to Him, not only this Sabbath-day, but to- 
morrow, and all the days of the week ;—subjection to 
Him not only at the stated hours of devotion, but when 
you go forth to the employments of the day ;—subjec- 
tion to Him in the management of your business as a 
merchant ; or in the management of your estate as a 
landlord ; or the management of your farm as a husband- 
man; or in your visits as a physician; or your consul- 
tations as a lawyer; or as a citizen in your voting, and 
all your political conduct ;—subjection to Him in your 
love; consulting Him, whom you may woo, or whose 
wooing you may encourage; his law is very express on 
the subject (2 Cor. vi. 14);—subjection to Him as a 
husband or wife, for which relation He has legislated 
with most especial concern (Ephes. v. 22-33; Coloss. 
ii, 18, 19);—subjection to Him as a child, in the treat- 
ment of your parent, man, or woman, though you may 
be, with a family of your own; and, not less, subjection 
to Him, as a parent, in treating your child with tender- 
ness, even though a prodigal (Ephes. vi. 1-4; Coloss. 
i. 20, 21; Luke xv. 20) ;—subjection to Him, in your 
conduct as a servant, and equally as a master (Ephes. 
v. 5-9; Coloss, iii, 22-25, and iv. 1) ;—subjection to Him 
in your studies, and reading, and amusements, in your 
eating and drinking (1 Cor. x. 31) and dressing of your- 
self (1 Tim. ii. 9) ;—in one sentence, subjection to Him, 
as being commanded by Him, or as having asked and 
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received his permission, in “whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed.” (Coloss. iii. 17.) 

Does this seem oppressive? Do you feel as if He 
should be satisfied with only a partial control, and act 
accordingly 4 Then, how foolish you are; as if there 
were any part of the economy of your being, which, 
blind and perverse as you are, could be safely entrusted 
to the management of yourself? Yea, how corrupt you 
are; since it appears there is some part of your life 
which will not bear his inspection? Yea, how wngrate- 
ful you are; grudging and refusing the subjection of any 
part of your life to Him who gave Himself from the 
manger to the Cross for you? Yea, how wnjust you are ; 
robbing the Redeemer of part of his pain-bought inherit- 
ance 4—Let no man deceive himself. Should any one 
refuse to consecrate the whole of his life to Christ, 
Christ will refuse him a participation in the benefits of 
his death, and leave him to deal, as he best can, with 
the curse of a broken law. I say not—truth and mercy 
forbid I should !—that, for one transgression, or even a 
number, committed in times of temptation, Christ will 
disown any man; but, if with purpose of heart, you ean 
coolly reason, that there is one hour of life, for the man- 
ner of spending which you are under no obligation to 
consult with Him,—then, be assured, that there is no- 
thing right with you,—that all is wrong,—that you are 
still “in your sins,” without one of them forgiven. Had 
you enjoyed but the obscurest glimpse of his glory, you 
could never have meditated the least abridgment of his 
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Sovereignty—How many there are who attempt the 
profane abridgment! Who profess to admit, that there 
are times and occasions when his faith should have the 
dominion; but that there are many others in which it is 
an obtrusion to press its claims. It is true, that it is 
sometimes out of place to speak of Him; but, to act 
under the impression, that we are his servants, is always 
and everywhere our most incumbent duty. _ And it is 
pleasant to be assured, that there are many, who, instead 
of feeling this to be any bondage, rejoice in it as true 
liberty (James i. 25): When there is no time nor cir- 
cumstance in which they are left to themselves, without 
the salutary control of his law; and who account it to 
be only an additional instance of his mercy, that, after 
having saved them from the punishment of their sins, 
He should stoop from his throne to burden Himself 
_ with their government. 


I observe, in the Sixth place, that Christ is open and 
free to the application of all his servants for aid in 
performing the work which He prescribes them. How 
many masters act unreasonably and unjustly by their 
servants in this respect? They starve them so as to 
enfeeble them; they refuse to be at the expense of fur- 
nishing them with proper instruments or implements 
for their work, or good seed to be sown, or good ma- 
terials for being manufactured, and yet complain of them 
for the deficient product. “And Pharaoh commanded 
the task-masters of the people, saying, Ye shall no more 
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give the people straw to make brick; let them gather 
straw for themselves. And the tale of the bricks which 
they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon them; ye 
shall not diminish ought thereof, for they be idle.” 
Model King! for many low masters and mistresses 
too.—How different the Christian’s Master! All his 
commandments are reasonable ; and to an unperverted 
disposition would be of easy, almost spontaneous, per- 
formance. But to hearts perverted, as ours naturally 
ave, many of them are onerous, and of difficult obedi- 
ence. And He looks not so much at the objective 
reasonableness and propriety of what He enjoins, as at 
the subjective weakness and incapacity of our hearts, and 
sympathizes with our infirmity, and communicates 
strength. He sends no man a warfare on his own 
charges. There, he says, is a work which I prescribe 
you. You, yourself will admit it is most reasonable ; 
but I know, that for your poor, deteriorated moral 
nature, it is impracticable: But I invite you to draw 
on Me for help. The work needs courage; but though 
you are cowardly I will make you bold: it needs gene- 
rosity ; but though you are selfish, I will loose the 
bonds and set you free for well-doing. “My grace is 
sufficient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) 


T observe, in the Seventh place, that, perfect though 
Christ’s rights be—universal the obedience to which He 
is entitled—and free and ample the help which He 
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vouchsafes to all who apply for it, so that all disobe- 
dience, and nonconformity with his law, is without 
excuse, yet, is He a Master most forbearing with the 
faults and failures of his servants—Sometimes they 
violate their duty, ofttimes are neglectful of it, and sel- 
dom perform any part of it sufficiently. But, on peni- 
tently declaring their regret, and their resolution to 
walk more circumspectly, He frankly: forgives them, 
and salutes them with words of smiling encouragement.* 

When He has prescribed to his disciples, for whom 
virtue is, through selfishness and pride, of practice so 
difficult—that they forgive an offending penitent brother 
till seventy times seven, who shall limit the number of 
his own acts? All of us, who are his servants, have 
had experience of his forbearance being inexhaustible. 
Had we treated any other master as we have treated 
Him, long ere this we would have been stripped of his 
livery and dismissed from his service—A principal 
explanation of the tenderness of this forbearance is 
found in the circumstance that He is a Master who was 
once a servant Himself, so as to be qualified to sympa- 
thize with those who are in a servant’s position. “Though 
He was a Son, yet learned He obedience” (Heb. v. 8); 
and in our own nature,—down on this earth—amid the 
same scenes of trial through which we pass. And 
although He stood the trial, and passed through uncon- 
taminated and pure, yet He does not make this a reason 


* Towards the Divine Justice Penitence is not sufficient (see Dis- 
course II.), but it is sufficient towards the Mediator. 
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for condemning his weak brethren, saying, Why did you 
not act like Me? But rather, remembering the force of 
temptation, and how much fortitude it required of Him- 
self to withstand it, He apologizes to Himself for their 
failures, and easily forgives them.—Behold the mystery 
of the Gospel! .How that which is the savour of life 
unto life for one, is the savour of death unto death for 
another. This lenity with which Christ is represented 
as occupying a Master’s office, the formalist professor 
prostitutes to an end of remissness, if not of licentious- 
ness: whereas the sincere disciple reflects with himself, 
that the forgiving generosity of his Master lays him 
under greater obligations than ever. Though my Master 
forgives me, he says, 1 cannot forgive myself; and I will 
study to serve Him with greater fidelity for the future. 


I observe, in the Eighth place, that, as a Master 
Christ rewards his servants with exuberant liberality. 
One who is just commencing the study of the system of 
Salvation, might ask, with some surprise, Does He give 
any reward at all? Has He not purchased us as his 
bondsmen ? In redeeming us by his death, has He not 
done for us already what entitles Him to our life-obe- 
dience, without there bemg room for any expectation 
for the future, further than his perpetuating our exist- 
ence in a state of comfort? This is most true; but our 
Master is “King of Grace” and does not treat us by 
measures of merit. As if He had done nothing for us 
as yet, at all, He encourages.us to diligence and activity 
by the assurance of a “great recompense of reward.” 
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There is not a good deed done, not a good word spoken, 
not a good feeling indulged, not a temptation resisted, 
not an affliction born with patience, which He will not 
acknowledge with a degree of exaltation in his kingdom. 
Even a cup of cold water given to a wearied disciple 
shall be remembered for recompense. Yea, an approv- 
ing encouraging glance of your eye, when his saint is 
beleaguered by the mockeries of the profane, and you, a 
timorous woman, cannot, perhaps, speak in his defence, 
will in that day be rewarded with a ray of glory from 
His eye, to warm your heart with its love, and beautify 
you with its radiance——Besides; there is the present 
satisfaction which He bestows, in the emancipating of 
his servants from the slavery of passions which, in the 
case of the worldling, obstruct his prosperity, injure his 
reputation, and fill his heart with turbulence and discon- 

. tentment ; and in occupying their hearts instead, with 
that profound peace—that virtue’s own reward, of which 
the moralists of the world discourse so much ; but which 
they strangely resign to be all exemplified in the expe- 
rience of the believer. 


“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know, that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord.”—* Now unto Him that is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be 
glory in the Church, by Christ Jesus, throughout all 
ages, world without end.” Amen. 


UNCHARITABLE JUDGMENTS, JUDGED. 


“Judge not, that ye be not judged: For, with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.””—Martruew vii. 1, 2. 


LITTLE reflection is sufficient for showing, that 

this, like many other precepts of our Lord and 
his apostles, is not to be interpreted absolutely—as for- 
bidding us to form, or adopt, an unfavourable opinion 
of any man’s character. That would have been the en- 
joining of a kind of physical impossibility. You might 
as well forbid me to have an unfavourable opinion of a 
fox and wolf, as characters to be detested and avoided, 
as of some men, whom I know personally, and many, of 
whom I have sure information.—And, equally, as it is 
impossible in many cases to avoid forming an unfavour- 
able opinion, so it is not only allowable, but imperatively 
dutiful, to proclaim the judgment. Society suffers much 
by slander ; but I am persuaded it loses far more by 
cowardice, and unfaithfulness, under the pretensions of 
charity, in refraining from exhibiting to reprobation, not 
only the acts of wicked men, but the wicked men them- 
selves :—For vague generalities of testimony against 
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vice and villany will not secure the desired object. 
The criminals’ names must be published, as when 
Christ denounced Herod for a “ fox” (Luke xiii. 32) ; or 
they must be referred to in such a manner, that there 
can be no difficulty in identifying them. No good, on 
a great scale, has ever been effected in the world without 
it: And all the prophets, and all the apostles, and all 
the reformers, and all the patriots, and almost all the 
martyrs, and eminently Jesus Christ—the Christ of the 
Gospel, and not the imaginary creature, so called sur- 
reptitiously, of so many soft and faithless sermons—are 
our prescribed examples for giving, at times, that spirit 
of indignation, with which the Creator has furnished our 
hearts, its scope and play, in holding up to the world’s 
scorn and malediction, wicked and pestilent men—some 
of them statesmen, not a few of them ecclesiastics ; some 
of them refined Jiterati, others of them rude merchants ; 
some of them as profligate as they are poor, others as 
rich, almost, as they are profligate——Nor is the memory 
of the dead to be spared, when the principles or measures 
which they originated, or intensified, continue to vitiate 
and afflict the world. Many say, Respect the dead: I 
say, Have respect to the living. 

This subject—the publishing of our unfavourable . 
judgments, will present itself for strict examination 
afterwards: And I satisfy myself with these general 
preliminary observations, that, when I proceed with the 
exposure of the sin denounced in our text, there may be 
no underlying objection in any one’s mind, that, say 
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what we may, the precept of our text is unreasonable. 
So it would be, if it admitted of no qualification or ex- 
ception. I have removed the objection by admitting 
a qualification, and proceed without being encum- 
bered by it. . 

The judgments referred to, and condemned in our 
text, may be divided into these two classes—those which’ 
are passed in the heart, and confined there ; and those 
which receive scope through the tongue, or the pen, or 
the look or gesture, or the expressive silence, or any of 
the various ways by which thought is signified and 
communicated to others. 


First: Those unfavourable and uncharitable judg- 
ments which are not communicated. 

The injustice done to a neighbour by a slander is 
obvious ; and it is chiefly against forming and enter- 
taining a wrong opinion of him in one’s own mind, that 
conscientious people, at least, need to be warmed; 
when they are ready to argue with themselves, that it is 
immaterial, though the opinion be incorrect, since they 
do not divulge it, and therefore do not injure him. Do 
not injure him !—when, instead of treating him, as your 
evil opinion influences you to do, with coldness and 
reserve, and allowing his enemies and detractors to have 
all their will of him, you: might find it to be your duty 
to be his advocate and protector, if you bestowed a little 
time on the examination of his case. It is incalculable, 
how much loss the world and the church suffer by these 
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secret unfavourable opinions of men and women’s char- 
acters, formed on insufficient grounds ; and for the enter- 
tainment of which, the self-judged prudent, and peaceful 
and charitable, but, in truth, easy-living and cowardly, 
make the defence, that, although they have not made 
particular inquiries, yet, they do not inflict on the ob- 
jects of their suspicion any wrong, since they do not join 
in the reviling of them. 

Among these condemnable secret judgments, I notice 
First, judgments of Prejudice: when, even notwith- 
standing favourable manifestations of character, a man 
shall be suspected as not trustworthy, because he is of 
another country, or of another religious denomination, 
or of the opposite political party, or because there was 
something suspicious in the character of his father. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. See you not, that, by 
the same measure, the first three parties are entitled to 
be suspicious of your trustworthiness /—that an episco- 
palian, for instance, is as much entitled to be jealous of 
your moral integrity, on account of your presbyterian- 
ism, as you are entitled to be jealous of his integrity on 
account of his episcopalianism. As for the last of the 
parties mentioned—although the character of your father 
is unimpeached, what if he should retort, that everybody 
has heard of the trickster your grandfather was, and 
that you had need purge yourself of his corrupt blood q 
—Judge the man, therefore, by what his personal con- 
duct evinces him to be ; and take care, that you yourself 
stand the measurement of this rule; and do not need to 
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fall back for a character on the excellence either of your 
country, your denomination, your political connection, 
or your parentage. Such a character is of little conse- 
quence, in default of personal merit ; just as the want of 
it—for being well-born, for instance, should not diminish 
from the estimation and confidence in which we hold . 
lam, who by well-doing has wrought out a character for 
himself ; yea, it should increase our admiration of him, 
and confidence in his integrity, as having resisted and 
surmounted the adverse influence of the circumstances 
of his youth, or the connections of his manhood. 


I notice here, Secondly, rash judgments—pronounced 
hastily on insufficient evidence. Supposing that one act 
of drunkenness were sufficient to determine the character 
of a man—are you sure it was he, to whom you impute 
the crime, whom you saw that night walking unevenly ; 
or only some person like him? Or, if you are sure it 
was he, are you sure that inebriation was the cause of 
the strange appearance which he made? You say you 
strongly suspect it was. You suspect! And is that the 
extent of evidence on which you presume to determine . 
a matter so momentous, as that of a man’s character ? 
What would become of yourself were similar measure 
dealt out to you? Tvefer not to the judgment of the 
Omniscient One; but that of short and obscure sighted 
man. Are your words and actions always so plain and 
unequivocal, that there is no possibility, of even an un- 
candid mind, like your own, mistaking their meaning or 
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misconstruing them? On the contrary, if you are an 
active man, and of much use to the world, your duty will 
sometimes lead you to, and place you in, such positions, 
that, were you measured by the rule of appearances, your 
condemnation would be certain. 

Or, if you reply, that the appearances were such, that, 
by the necessity of your intellectual constitution, you 
cannot help being suspicious, then, your duty will very 
much depend on the relation in which you stand to him 
whom you suspect. If he be a stranger, perhaps you 
may be justified in allowing the suspicion to slumber in 
your mind, till it be removed by any evidence which 
may accidentally arise. But, if he be a friend, a com- 
panion, a fellow-church member, or in any way inti- 
mately related to you, then is it certainly your duty, 
before you alienate yourself from him, or treat him with 
reserve, to inform him of your suspicion, and give him 
an opportunity to explain if he be innocent; so that 
your heart may be purged of the injurious jealousy. 

When you reply, that you feel it a very delicate 
matter to act in this manner; and that you will pro- 
bably offend him by asking for explanations ;—I answer, 
that whatever you may mean by delicacy, it cannot be 
anything virtuous; when, in fear of offending him, you 
harbour a suspicion against him which possibly has no 
good foundation. Call it by its proper name, cowardice, 
or selfish prudence. And when you are afraid of 
incurring the displeasure of your neighbour, I won- 
der you are not more afraid of the possibility of 
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offending the Lord, by entertaining an injurious sus- 
picion, which at least mars your kindness to a child 
of his, whoever he may be; but especially if he 
be a Christian. Yea, it is not a possibility merely. So 
long as you have not asked for explanation, the harbour- 
ing of the suspicion is sinful; though it should after- 
wards become manifest, that what you suspected was 
actually the case. So far as you knew it might have 
been otherwise.—Besides, how preposterous is the fear 
of giving him offence! The evil is already done. The 
suspicion you entertain either alienates you from him; 
or, compels you to act a hypocritical part, as painful to 
yourself as it is base, in continuing to profess friendship 
for him. Whereas, if he be innocent, and worthy of 
your friendship, your respectfully solicited explanation 
would make him a warmer friend than ever, on account 
of your honesty.—With the mercantile bearing of the 
matter, I do not interfere—when by your honesty you 
might lose the custom of a proud man or senseless 
woman. That question belongs more to your prudence 
and discretion than your conscience. It is especially 
with your companionships, and friendships, and your 
relation as a church-member that I deal, at present, for 
your counsel. . 


Unfavourable judgments, however, of the rash, and, 
therefore, uncharitable character, are formed more fre- 
quently on the report of others, than on the observation 
and experience of the individuals themselves—How 
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often, without account ‘taken of the character of the 
story-teller ; or of his opportunities for obtaining cor- 
rect information ; or of his relation to the accused, as a 
rival or an enemy, do not many take in,—I do not. yet 
speak of taking wp, a report of evil against an acquain- 
tance; and cut him, as the phrase has it, and cease 
calling on him, or inviting him home, and cross the 
street to avoid meeting him ?—How would you your- 
self bear it—you whose ears are so open to the tale of 
detraction, were all believed that is said and: insinuated 
of you? . How loud and bitter would be your exclama- 
tions against a lie-catching world! You may ween of 
yourself that you are so peculiarly pure, and such a 
universal favourite, that no one can possibly speak an 
ill word of you. What conceit! Unless you be a very 
insignificant person—of no consequence to the world 
—I assure you, that you are frequently spoken of dis- 
respectfully and suspiciously. And the cutting of 
people in the way you do, will most probably provoke 
retaliation ; when the revealing of something, which 
the injured party has heard or suspects of you, will 
make you feel, that you are subject to be cut in your 
turn ; so as to lose more, by his friends being alien- 
ated from you, than he has lost by your being alienated 
from him. 

As you would not, then, be judged unfavourably 
yourself, either turn your ear away when the talker 
commences his recital of your neighbour’s alleged mis- 
conduct ; or before you permit him to proceed, ask his 

N2 
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authority for the story, for which he claims your atten- 
tion and that of the company ; and having allowed him 
to go on, after he has done, question, and cross ques- 
tion him, and put him strictly on his word of veracity. 
Reflect, it is a neighbour’s character which is concerned 
—a matter of great moment, even in respect of your 
own comfort, and the course you should pursue in re- 
lation to him.—And even after all this has been done, 
and matters have assumed an unfavourable appearance, 
—in many instances, not till reports have accumulated 
on you from various creditable quarters ; or till you 
have applied unsuccessfully for explanation to the 
accused party himself; or till you have seen symptoms 
of the evil with your own eyes, or heard symptoms of 
it with your own ears, or felt a touch of it by some im- 
position practised or attempted on yourself—not, till 
then are you warranted to unite in the condemnation. 
And, observe that I speak, as yet, only of an unex- 
pressed condemnation in the heart—Quick to believe 
the good report, and slow to believe the bad, is charac- 
teristic of that Charity which “thinketh no evil ; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
and endureth all things.” (1 Cor. xiii. 5-7.) 


I notice, Thirdly, a class of uncharitable judgments 
still worse than those of a prejudiced or rash character, 
which have been already exposed, viz., presumptuous 
judgments on the motives of men’s actions. 
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Even when the action or word which falls under ob- 
servation is of an equivocal nature, it is dutiful to give 
the agent or speaker the benefit of the doubt, and to 
prefer the favourable construction ; and, if not to credit 
him with virtuous intention, at least to refrain from 
imputing to him an evil design.—How exceedingly 
base, then, is the conduct of those who, in the case of 
an action which, ostensibly, is possessed of all the qua- 
lities of generosity, will yet, in their hearts, adjudge the 
agent as having acted hypocritically, with a selfish or 
sinister intention ?—I admit that there are some men 
who, by a long course of wickedness, have shown them- 
selves to be so thoroughly depraved, that it is no viola- 
tion of charity to suspect them, should they at any 
time assume the guise of virtue. But, whereas there 
are few so far gone in depravity, there are many so far 
gone in uncharitableness, that, be he who he may, who is 
seen acting liberally, they doubt the purity and in- 
tegrity of his motives ; and think they act very candidly 
by him, when they admit, that his benefactions may at 
times proceed from momentary impulse and excitement 
—are rather acts of silliness, therefore ; and are not, 
perhaps, always ascribable to a spirit of vanity or self- 
interest ! ; 

The world, no doubt, abounds in pretension and 
deceit ; but, take care, brethren, that no deception 
which you observe, or of which you may be the vic- 
tims, prevail so to sour your temper, as to make you 
misanthropically suspicious of all mankind. Especially, 
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beware of giving expression to your jealousy. It will 
certainly:provoke judgment of yourselves. People will 
say, you are of such an evil nature, that you have no 
conception, from any experience of your own, of what 
it is to be generous ; and, that you cannot, therefore, 
be expected to give others credit for it. And, although 
you should not give utterance to your suspicions, yet, 
when you sit so cold and indifferent during the recital, 
by one of the company, of the praiseworthy conduct of 
a neighbour, I wonder how you contrive to expect, that 
you will gain their admiration, when you obtrude on 
them a long story of some twopenny merit of your own 
—an impertinence which you are precisely of the cha- 
racter to commit. Is there anything on all the earth 
so stupid—so certain of being defeated of its object, 
yea, of suffering the reverse, as that venomous imp 
which has Envy for its father, and Vanity for its 
mother? Brethren, as you would escape being judged 
of unfavourably yourselves—whenever you witness, or 
are told of, an action apparently liberal, applaud it 
heartily : it needs an established miscreant to warrant 
any doubt of the genuineness of his motives. Divine 
Charity, remember, “believeth all things, and hopeth 
all things.” 


I notice, Fourthly, the uncharitableness of imputing 
to a man principles, merely inferred by your own logic, 
from his declared opinions. This is not so much, as 
those are which have been already exposed, a vice of 
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common life ; but, as being frequently exemplified with 
great virulence in political, and especially theological, 
controversy, the enumeration would be incomplete unless 
a place were given it in the exposure.—For example, 
your opponent professes an opinion about the unde- 
viating constancy of the operation of the laws of 
nature, in consistency with holding which you infer 
that it is impossible to pray; and you therefore sus- 
pect, or directly accuse him, of being a prayerless man. 
Now, first, it may be your own logic which is faulty in 
drawing the inference of inconsistency ; or, secondly, it 
may be Ais, which is faulty, so as not to have perceived 
the consequence ; or, thirdly, as is the case with many, 
his practice may be better than his opinions. If you 
are convinced, that, logically, the tendency of his opi- 
nion is to evil, you are fully entitled to argue the point 
~ with him ; but you are not warranted to assume, that 
it has taken effect either on his principles or con- 
duct. Judge not as you would not yourself be judged. 
There is scarcely an evangelical doctrine, of cardinal 
importance, for the holding of which the adversary 
might not, with some semblance of reason, by the same 
measure, suspect you of dealing loosely by the claims 
of morality. 


Hitherto I have been engaged with those judgments 
which are uncharitable, on account of the insufliciency 
of the evidence on which they are founded : but I pro- 
ceed to notice, Fifthly, that the fault, with which you 
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charge your neighbour, may be patent, when yet the 
judgment may be uncharitable, through excess of seve- 
rity. There are cases of virulence and enormity, I 
admit, in which one act is sufficient to determine a 
man’s character. If but once he have attempted to 
swindle a fellow-merchant ;—if but once he have writ- 
ten an anonymous letter containing a fabricated lie for 
the injury of a rival ;—if but in one case he have 
attempted to take advantage, by forms of law, of a 
clerical error in a Deed, either, that he may escape equi- 
table obligations ; or, that he may make spoil of the 
equitable rights of the widow and orphan, or of the ille- 
gitimate child, or of any one whomsoever ;—if he have 
retained the valuable pledge, on which he advanced but 
a small fraction of its worth, because the proffer of 
redemption was not made till some days after the 
covenanted term ;—if he have exacted the twenty per 
cent of usury on a loan to a necessitous neighbour, 
when, yet, from the ample security he received, he 
incurred no risk of loss ;—if, after winning a heart by 
flatteries, he have broken it by perjuries, because he has 
gained his sensual object, or because another love of 

larger dowry, or one, who, by her singing or dancing 
pleases his fancy better, has crossed his path; or, 
because his sister is not pleased ; or, because, as a pru- 
dent man, he has taken second thoughts about marry- 
ing ;—if he have been guilty, even once, of any one of 
those atrocities, and there are many more such, which 
time fails me to enumerate,—then, as you would not be 
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judged yourself, as deficient in moral sentiment, give 
him summary judgment as a reprobate—a judgment to 
be perpetuated till he repent, and humble himself, and 
confess, and make reparation of his crime, so far as is 
possible for him. 

But, to doom another as being reprobate also, and 
unworthy of confidence, because, for instance, he forgot 
himself, amid the hilarity of the occasion of the mar- 
riage supper of his friend, and drank of the inebriating 
bowl to excess, and talked foolishly, and needed assist- 
ance home—to doom him, too, I say, so heavily, if this 
be all the evil you know of him, would be a judgment 
most wickedly uncharitable. Yet, how many there are, 
who, for one such an act, will condemn a man, in their 
hearts, at least, as being unprincipled, and as having 
been practising hypocrisy on them hitherto, by a life of 

seeming well-doing, far excelling perhaps their own, 
and putting them to shame by the contrast! They 
think they have now found their revenge. To all such 
the rebuke and warning of our text are addressed. 
Without ascending so high as the judgment of Him 
who knows and remembers all you have ever thought, 
meditated, said, or done,—how, I ask, would it fare with 
yourselves, in the estimation of man, were similar mea- 
sure dealt out to you? I pitch on one of you. He whom 
you take upon you to excommunicate as graceless, and 
not trustworthy, on account of that unseemly exhibi- 
tion which he made of himself last night, happened, 
this Sabbath morning, to enter the church closely behind 
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you, and witnessed your skip-the-plate contribution, 
when a special call had been made for the help of the 
poor, Well, if he do not retaliate on you your excom- 
munication, it is because he has not a heart so bad as 
your own, 

I am very curious about learning from some people, 
on what principle it is, that a habitual covetousness, on 
the part, either of themselves, or friends of the same 
stamp, which insults the poor, the missionary, and the 
church all together, with copper for gold, or the one piece 
for ten, or ten times more—I am curious, I say, to learn, 
what is the principle on which such persons regard this 
vile covetousness as being a venial fault, if a fault at all ; 
when the once-on-a-time, and much more the occasional, 
glass in excess, at the festive board, is enough to make 
them suspect a neighbour of being utterly unprincipled, 
let him excel themselves never so far in other manifesta- 
tions of character—Some one has remarked, that, among 
the certified saints of the Bible, we read of one who was 
once overcome of drunkenness, but of no one in whom 
any symptom ever appeared of covetousness. I add, of 
censoriousness either—of which any person would be 
guilty who might say, that, in the observations just 
made, and others which follow, I have laboured hard in 
framing an apology for drunkenness.—The candid and 
discerning will see, that there is no other vice which is 
so convenient, for the comparative illustration of the 
subject. 
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But, supposing further, that it is neither one act of 
inebriation only, nor even only occasional acts, which are 
the grounds of your judgment, but a habitual course of 
it, still, the judgment may be uncharitable, through ex- 
cess of severity, inducing a cruel neglect, or even abuse 
of the man, as if he were utterly depraved, without one 
good quality existing in him. “Some sins én themselves,” 
ey the Westminster divines, “and by reason of several 
aggravations, are more heinous in the sight of God 
than others.” 

Observe, therefore, that the judgment on drunken- 
ness may be uncharitable by excess of severity, /irst, 
through an erroneous estimate of the sin, in ttself, There 
are many worse sins than drunkenness, in respect of 
essential evil. Covetousness is, so is envy, so is back- 
biting, so is revenge, and so is fashionable living above 
income, which is nothing but fashionable thieving. Yet, 
how many practise without remorse those enormities 
themselves, or treat those who do with forbearance, and 
will court their fashionable company, and partake with 
gusto of their luxurious feasts, so thievishly furnished 5 
but treat as parias, to be excluded from the community 
of men, many a harmless, kind-hearted victim of intem- 
perance ; thus driving them to despair, and making their 
recovery hopeless—Similar remarks may be made on 
the cases of many of these unhappy ones who have been 
seduced from the paths of virtue by the villany of men, 
or, say, by their own ill-regulated passions. Well, there 
is worse én itself than that too, indicating greater wicked- 

O 
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ness of heart. Here is what is by a thousand degrees 
worse. The case of her who, from her ottoman throne 
in the drawing-room, at her levee of fashionable visitors, 
gives orders that the fallen one who has applied for a 
little employment in needlework, be dismissed from her 
door as a nuisance. So she tells the tale of the fall of 
her former servant, and how she instantly turned her 
out to the street: and receives what she expected, the, 
applause of her company, for the manner in which she 
discountenances immorality. Yet, this model of a lady, 
by her importunate demands for silks and jewels, and 
stylish furniture, and sumptuous housekeeping, has 
driven her unfortunate husband into a course of that 
fashionable thieving, with its accompanying mismanage- 
ment of business. The catastrophe arrives ; he gets quit 
of his creditors for the shilling in the pound; sets up 
again; and she, after her temporary seclusion, walks 
forth proud as ever, attired in her silks, and adorned 
with her jewels. Behold her, dressed in the spoils of 
theft, practised on tradesmen’s wives, whom she despises 
for their vulgarity and the meanness of their apparel! 
She! the profligate, to abuse the Magdalene as a nui- 
sance! She may yet kythe in the same colour, and of a 
darker hue.* Her husband is now poor and without 


* Kythe is one ofour Scotch words, which Lord Brougham, accord- 
ing to his letter written on the occasion of Burns’s festival, would no 
doubt recommend for adoption into the Imperial vocabulary. Here is 
one of its uses; when a piece of cloth comes out of the dyeing vat of a 
certain colour, but when exposed to the rays of the sun changes to an- 
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credit, and unable to minister to her passion for dress ; 
but that dress she must have, however acquired. There 
are thousands of fashionable wretches of her stamp ; and 
in return for her abuse of our Magdalene sister, I judge 
her for an ensample. 

I return, however, to the illustration of the principle 
before us, by the more convenient example of drunken- 
ness. I therefore remark, secondly, that not only is it a 
sin less heinous, in itself, than many others which are 
treated with comparative lenity ; but that it should, in 
many instances, be judged with much forbearance, on 
account of the force of temptation, almost of physical 
compulsion, in the circumstances, in which the lament- 
able habit was acquired : so that not only is there plead- 
able an extenuation of the guilt of the sin itself, but 
room for charity to hope, that the character may not be 
radically so depraved, as it is, in the case of those who, 
placed in favourable circumstances, so that they have no 
extenuating plea, have hardened their hearts into cold 
avarice; have turned their “throats into open sepul- 
chres” of malicious slander; and are adepts in the 
fashionable thief-craft—Judge not, then, that ye be not 
judged. Who of us has not need of the Great Interces- 
sor pleading with Divine Justice the extenuation of the 
circumstances of temptation, for our sinfulness, through- 
out our lives? Who of us does not often plead the 


other, it is said to kythe. There are other applications of the delicately 
expressive word, but this example is sufficient for explaining the use 
made of it in the text. 
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extenuation with his own conscience? And it can be 
only those of us who are very proud who have not 
pleaded it with brethren and neighbours, when confess- 
ing faults and beseeching their forgiveness. Ah! if we 
would so discipline our hearts in equity, that we would 
apologize for others as we do for ourselves, how much it 
would save us! how much sin ; how much bitterness of 
heart ; how much retaliation ! 


I notice, Siathly, that we may have been warranted to 
pronounce a severe judgment on a neighbour, years ago, 
but would act most uncharitably in perpetuating the 
judgment. And yet how many do so; as if there were 
not such a thing in the world as repentance ; as if what 
is called conversion were alla mere hypocrisy ; and as if 
the relinquishing of bad habits were not something for 
which a man should receive credit, even although the 
reformation should have been made, as they allege, on 
merely worldly principles of prudence, or honour, or 
regard to the feelings of friends (There is no injustice, 
no cruelty, greater than that of submerging again the 
head of the penitent, as he rises from the waters, by . 
remembering against him his former faults. That cha- 
rity which “ hopeth all things,” treats such a one by the 
measure of what it anticipates he will be in future, 
according to the promise of present favourable appear- 
ances, and thus promotes its fulfilment. But I do not 
need, at present, to call for the exercise of such large- 
hearted generosity. My text will be satisfied with 
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equity. Which of you, whose want of candour is being 
exposed, would agree, that his neighbours should fix, at 
their choice, on any period, or any particular deed, of the 
whole of his past life, and by that measure determine 
what is his present character ?—Your security perhaps 
is, that the witnesses of your misconduct have all died 
out, so that there is no record of it among men ; or, that 
you were so prudently Addden in your ways, that either 
no one was ever privy to your sin, or knew it was you 
who committed it: for it was practised far away among 
strangers ; or the disguise of your person was made with 
undetectable art—or the disguise of your hand-writing, 
when you penned that malicious anonymous letter which 
was so successful, in making the friend of your rival his 
bitter foe. Well, you feel secure of being judged in 
return ; when, notwithstanding all the fair promise which 
a youthful neighbour is giving, of rising to excellence, 
you suspect him ; and, by your withholding your coun- 
tenance from him, cause others to suspect that there 
must be something wrong with him. So there is, you 
say; much. As having special correspondence with that 
remote country district which is your native parish and 
his, you have learned, on the very best authority, that 
ten or twelve years ago, he was convicted, along with a 
school mate, of having creeped through the hedge into 
an orchard, and stolen apples—at least one was proved 
on evidence to have been found in his pocket ; and you 
would avoid doing him an injury by exaggerating his 
crime.— Your letter, then, written a year ago in the cool- 
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ness of manhood, and Ais one apple stolen in his boyhood 
—how, I ask, do you reconcile the tenderness with 
which you treat the maliciousness of the one act, con- 

signing it to oblivion, and the severity with which you 
treat the freakishness of the other, remembering it against 
my young friend to his injury, notwithstanding all the 
evidence he is giving of integrity of character? You 
will not answer that, sir; but I shall answer it for you, 
and give you the judgment of my text, according to your 
deserts. Your suspicion shows, that you continue to be 
the same malicious being you were when you engrossed 
that letter ; and having no experience of what it is to be 
a repentful man, you cannot comprehend how even a 
thoughtless boy may change, and grow up into a trust- 
worthy character. Vile old sinner, that you are! hypo- 
crite! notwithstanding all the reputation you have ma- 
naged to gain among the undiscerning, for your gravity 
and sagacity. But my judgment of you is a light thing. 
I shall afterwards tell you of the judgment of Another, 
of dreadful consequence, unless you repent in time. 


I am glad to have done with exploring these judg- 
ments, passed in the dark, by an uncharitable spirit.* 


* So far as reflection at present serves me, I have completed in the 
text the examination of cases, with the exception of one; viz., judg- 
ments of favouritism or partiality; when, for instance, any one shall 
regard with severer suspicion of being unprincipled, his neighbour’s son, 
or a member of another denomination, than that with which he regards 
his own son, or fellow-church member, though, in the cases, respec- 
tively, the actors in crime went hand in hand. I do not argue, that, as 
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For, although painful work of exposure remains to be 
gone through, yet, it will not so much require that I go 
down into the grave of a putrid heart, as that I exercise 
myself upwards, on the weeds of a putrid tongue. 


Seconp: These judgments which receive expression, 
and are communicated to others. _ 

The former topic is the more important, and has 
received more space for its illustration than can be given 
to the present. If the preceding rules and cautions are 
observed, not only will there be fewer judgments to be 
expressed, but they will all be judgments of candour. 
Nor can it be said, that the present is the only topic of 
much practical importance ; for, as we have seen exten-~ 
sively, an unfavourable judgment, though it be not 
expressed, induces alienations and negligences of mate- 
rial importance. Nevertheless, the question, When are 
we warranted to express and communicate to others, 
our unfavourable judgments, supposing we are per- 
a matter of equity, you should raise your condemnation of the one party 
to the level of that of the other; but, that, as a matter of charity, you 
should reduce your evil opinion of the party more heavily condemned, to 
a level with that of the party more lightly condemned. Besides, when 
you are so ready to complain, that your neighbour's son seduced yours, 
reflect, that, possibly, he has better reason to complain, that it was yours 
who seduced his. Not seldom have I had reason to judge so; when 
parents lamented the manner in which their children had been led astray 
by evil company.—This point, though one of importance, is, logically, 
rather of the nature of a reflection aside ; and the introduction of it into 
the text, would have reduced the force, such as it is, of my attempted 


exposure, 
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fectly certain of their correctness? is, of itself, one 
of great interest. 

I propose, then, the rule in general terms, afterwards 
to be illustrated particularly—That it is uncharitable to 
communicate to others the unfavourable opinion we 
may have formed of a neighbour, and the reasons for it, 
how clearly soever ascertained, unless our own interests, 
or the interests of our friends and the community at 
large, or the interests of good morals and religion, 
warrant or demand the exposure. 

By this rule I return the award of our text, First, 
on the man who reveals his neighbour's sin or shame 
graturtously—as I must express it, for want of a more 
specific word—He is not actuated, perhaps, by any 
malice ; but only, by the natural propensity to comuni- 
cate, together with the natural ambition of being the 
enlightener of the company. Both of these principles 
have been wisely constituted by the Creator, strongly 
impulsive in the minds of all. But there are many low 
natures in which they are so perverted, that there are 
no news so vile, that they do not seek for gratification 
in communicating the intelligence. I am disposed to 
ascribe to this a great portion—I wish I could ascribe a 
greater—of that disclosure of their neighbours’ faults 
and frailties, by which the employment of the tongues 
of so many is characterized. How lamentable it is, 
that there are so many stout, personable men, as well as 
delicate, fashionable women, whose intellectual culture 
is so deficient, that, to escape the judgment of their 
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making dull and uninteresting company, they will have 
recourse to the massacre of their neighbour's reputation, 
by what requires only so small brains and 0 little study 
—the rehearsal of scandal ! 

Take care, friends, that none of you be of that most 
despicable brotherhood and sisterhood ; or, if you must 
confess that you are, abandon and disown it. If you refuse 
to take the trouble of informing your minds with know- 
ledge worthy of being communicated, rather, on account 
of your silence, expose yourselves to the charge of being 
very wmsipid, than, by your entertaining talkativeness, 
in destroying people’s characters, expose yourselves to 
the indignation of God.—Besides, be assured, that, in 
acting the unworthy part, you would incur the retaliat- 
ing judgment of men. Whoever you may be, you have 
your faults ; and your making yourselves free with the 
exposure of those of others, would set them free in ex- 
posing your own. Not only would the injured parties 
take the liberty, but the witnesses of your misconduct 
also. They would report you, and thus far, at least, 
truthfully, that you became animated and eloquent in 
retailing slander. How would you like, with such a 
character on, as that, to enter a company ; when some 
one might note you, and watch for his opportunity, 
when you might commence your scandal, to interpose 
a story of the disgrace and punishment which once 
befell a scandal-monger ; so as, by the unmistakeable 
application of the parable, to render you insipid enough, 
not only for that evening, but many evenings after- 
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wards ; till you had so instructed yourselves in some 
other department of knowledge, that you could gratify 
your propensity for talking, and shining thereby, by 
delivering yourselves of something different from gosszp. 

Unless I put in a sentence to prevent misconception, 
I fear I might hurt the cause of morals, by having 
admitted, at the commencement of this exposure, that, 
in the retailing of the gossip, there may, possibly, be no 
evil design ; whence some may conclude, that it is not 
criminal, at least, though it may not be prudent or com- 
mendable. I therefore denounce it as being criminal 
in a high degree ; when you show such a cold-hearted 
thoughtlessness, and recklessness of the effect which 
your story-telling may have, in breaking a heart, alien- 
ating friends, destroying family peace, and desolating a 
man’s business—all, that you may gratify your vanity, 
by assuming the consequence of being the enlightener 
of the company! How many deplorable instances 
there are of such having been the effects of the garrulity 
of some creatures, in all other respects contemptible, but 
most formidable for their adder-like tongues! And, 
mark ; not seldom has the mischief rebounded, accord- 
ing to the award of our text, on the evil-speakers them- 
selves ; and so as to involve their families and friends 
in the disgrace and misery. Heavy indeed, sometimes, 
is the judgment both of man and of the Providence of 
God, retaliated on tale-bearing ! 


According to the general rule, I return the award of 
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our text, Secondly, on him who reveals his neighbour's 
faults vindictively—He may have done you some small 
injury ; slighted you, for instance, and overlooked you 
in the invitation to the feast, at which you think you 
should have received a place; or the wrong may have 
been something more substantial. But, whatever it may 
have been, when you feel tempted to revenge yourself 
by a disclosure of those faults and weaknesses of 
character, to which your intimacy with him has made 
you privy—treflect, that the intimacy has given him an 
equal advantage against you, should you provoke him 
to retaliate. And what, if among other things, he should 
report, that, in his intercourse with you, he had found 
you to be so touchy and spiteful, that he could not trust 
you at his table, among friends? No exhibition which 
human wickedness makes of itself, is so hateful ;—so 
likely to make remaining friends distrustful and reserved; 
and so preventive of gaining new friends for those lost, 
as when two, having quarrelled, begin to reveal the 
secrets, with which they entrusted one another in the 
days of their mutual confidence. 

But, if worldly prudence, and a sense of honour, 
advise the suppression of the rising emotions of revenge, 
prompting you to divulge disparaging secrets, how much 
more does not the fear of God demand of you the self- 
denial! Reflect, how it would fare with yourself, should 
He mete out to you that measure which your passion 
incites you to inflict on your offending neighbour. Hear 
what would be the award of the execution of your pur- 
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pose : “O, thou wicked servant ; I forgave thee all that 
debt because thou desiredst me. Shouldest not thou 
also have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I 
had pity on thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him over to the tormentors.” (Matt. xviil. 32-34). 


By the general rule, I return the award of our text, 
Thirdly, on him who reveals his neighbour's faults merce- 
narily—as I must again express myself inadequately, 
from want of a more descriptive term. I refer to the 
case of him, who has in view, by the injury he inflicts 
on a neighbour’s reputation, the prevailing over him as 
a competitor in business, or a rival in love, or an oppos- 
ing candidate for lucrative or honourable office. Here 
is an illustrative case. A neighbouring fellow-merchant 
enjoys the patronage, as it is called, of a wealthy lady, 
reputed for her evangelical zeal. When travelling to- 
gether on business he detects that his competitor holds 
Socinian opinions in religion. Hope dawns on his mind. 
When he returns home, he sets to work with that instru- 
ment, so favourite with calumniators—the anonymous 
letter. He writes the lady to this effect: That, being an 
admirer of her piety, he feels it to be his duty to inform 
her of what cannot fail to occasion her much pain. 
That part, at least, of the gains which Mr. A: makes 
by her patronizing of him in merchandise, must be ex- 
pended on objects which she abhors; since he holds 
degrading views of both the person and work of our 
adorable Redeemer. That she possibly may not see this 
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matter in the light in which he sees it—as a coun- 
tenancing and help of evil; but that no harm will be 
done by his having conscientiously discharged what he 
regards his duty in communicating to her the fact. 
(Subscribed) An admiring, faithful friend, and Fellow- 
Believer.—P.S. That should this communication induce 
her to break off intercourse with Mr. A. » according 
to the apostolic rule (2 John, v. 10, and 1 Cor. v. 11), he 
would recommend, for the interest of both parties, that 
she should open up a communication with Mr. B ; 
just across the street, who is in high repute, both as an 
honourable merchant, and evangelical Christian. 








He is much mistaken when he says, no harm will 
be done, if she take a view of the matter different from 
his. He intended harm, but it falls on another head. 
She whom he has presumed to address is a lady indeed 
—truly a Christian, and not one feignedly, like himself. 
She sends for the accused ; shows him the letter; tells 
him she will be sorry, if what the writer says of him be 
true ; but, that she does not consider herself entitled to 
inquire: that, though she were assured of its truth, it 
would not affect her intercourse with him as a merchant ; 
because she does not regulate her shopping by the laws 
of Christian fellowship, as the writer of the letter would, 
by his perverted quotations of the Scripture, prescribe ‘i 


* The first passage, quoted from John, refers expressly to the coun- 
tenancing of false teachers in their surreptitious character of preachers 
of the gospel ; and in the case of the second, quoted from Paul, not only 
does it as expressly speak only of fellowship with a man as a Christian 
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that were she commencing her merchandises, she would 
undoubtedly prefer to deal with one of her own religious 
persuasions, all other things being equal, or nearly so: 
but, that, after having been served so long satisfactorily 
by him, she would consider it an injustice, to break off 
with him on such grounds as those charged against him 
in the letter. So she hands it to him for the detection 
of the writer, if possible; as having treated herself as 
insultingly, as he has treated him malignantly. 

The detection is made with ease: and down falls 
heavily on himthe judgment of all honourable men ; as 
ordained, too, by the Providence of that Lord, who—not 
in sympathy with the heretical blasphemer, but—in in- 
dignation at the orthodox one, for having used His name 
in the practice of deceit, gives him an earnest of the 
judgment which will befall him in eternity, unless he 
forsake his hidden and crooked ways, and learn to con- 
duct his business equitably and honourably ; and never 
more make religious pretensions for mercenary ends. 
“Many will say unto Me, in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? And then will I pro- 
fess unto them I never knew you: Depart from Me, 
“ye that work iniquity.” 

The foregoing illustration, I admit, is fat enough, as 


brother; but, in the preceding verse the apostle says, for preventing 
mistake, that he does not forbid “companying” with even very wicked 
characters in the common business of life; for, he says, were we to do 
so, we “must needs go out of the world.” The inspired prudence of 
this economy of life is very remarkable. 
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an imaginative story ; but the principal reason of its 
being felt to be such, is, that we are so familiar with 
actual cases, as bad or worse, of the operation of the 
vicious principle. Besides, the discerning will see that 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to illustrate 
another subject of much interest—bigotry in conducting 
business—which has cumbered a little, and made less 
pointed, the illustration of the principal matter in hand. 
The complaint will perhaps be removed, under the treat- 
ment of the next topic, to the last department of which 
the mercenary calumny logically belongs. But it is of 
such consequence that I have thought proper to give it 
a niche in the exposure for itself. 


By the general rule, I return the award of the text, 
Fourthly, on him who reveals his neighbour's faults envi- 
— ously.—Of all the phases of calumny, this is the most 
malignant ; and lamentably the most common, unless the 
first-mentioned be equally frequent. I wish it may, 
Envy: there is only one other thing worse: Enmity 
against God. “ Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous, 
but who is able to stand before Envy?” (Prov, xxvii. 4.) 
The demon spirit manifests itself in three different cir- 
cumstances and degrees of malignity. 

In its first and most malignant form, it manifests 
itself in him who bears a grudge to all human merit and 
praise, irrespectively of any competition with his own in- 
terests or honour, When the wpossessed one is told of 
something noble and generous having been done by any 
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person whomsoever—though it should be the Emperor 
of China—such is his instinctive or habitual spite at any 
one except himself receiving credit for anything good, 
that he will challenge the trustworthiness of your report. 
And if he have personal knowledge of the object of your 
praise, or have heard or read of him, he will take ven- 
geance on the manner in which your encomiums have 
distressed him and hurt his feelings, by rehearsing all 
the evil he knows or suspects of your favourite. Nor, 
although this be the most malignant form of the demon- 
spirit, it is of rare occurrence. Its name is Legion. 
How its hatefulness is retaliated by the judgment both 
of God and man, I need not stop to illustrate. 

The second degree of the vice is exemplified in him 
who, although all competition has now ceased, yet cannot 
endure the success of him who, from equally humble cir- 
cumstances in early life, has by native talent, industry, 
and integrity under the blessing of Providence, risen 
high above him in wealth and honourable station. The 
envious one feels towards it as if it were a reflection on 
himself, and takes vengeance on all the principles of the 
eminence—Providence not excepted—by attempting to 
disparage their favourite, and show that he is not worthy” 
of the elevation. “If every body knew him as well as | 
do they would not think so much of him: I was at the 
school with him, when he was notorious for his mis- 
chief ; for he is dl come, let me tell you, both by the 
father and mother’s side ; they were mean bodies. No 
doubt he is cleverish. But that is easily explamed. At 
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an examination, the minister took a conceit for him ; 
and took him home to the manse to run errands, and _ 
wash dishes, and weed in the garden and such like; and 
gave him a lesson every night and books to read. In 
this way he got the better of the like of me in learning ; 
and little thanks to him for his fine speeches. But when 
they say the minister converted him that’s a different 
thing. I have said already how he was born; and 
“what’s bred in the bone is a to puteout of the flesh ;” 
he'll kythe yet, you'll see, in his own colours—that’s my 
honest, candid opinion.” How common is such spite 
among the vulgar (members of our churches, too) at 
the success of the worthy! So far as man is concerned, 
its proper retaliation is, to turn away from it with silent 
disgust. But the retaliation behoves to be much heavier, 
when some one, equal in station with him who is 
reviled shall “take up the report” and rehearse it to 
the company (with embellishments, of course) as an 
amusing story of vulgar envy ; when his true intention 
is to bedim the lustre of his rival’s reputation. The des- 
picable coward—that he should attempt to stab his neigh- 
bour’s honour, under the cover of retailing, for the sake 
of its humour, as he protests, a fish-woman’s scandal. 
But this appertains rather to the subsequent topic. 

The third degree, and the last which I will notice, of 
this detestable vice, is detraction from the praise of a 
competitor or rival. Though essentially less fiendish in 
its nature than any of the other two—having sometimes, 
and partly at least, the extenuation to plead, of its being 

02 
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tempted to act its wicked part in defence of its own 
interests—yet, as a social evil, it is more injurious than 
any of them. According to the distinction sometimes 
made in morals, and worthy of more attention and illus- 
tration, it is less vicious, and more criminal. How it 
pervades society! It actuates the mechanic, who cannot 
endure the commendation of his fellow-artisan’s handi- 
craft ; the female who cannot endure the commendation 
even of her own sister’s beauty ; the preacher who cannot 
endure the commendation of another’s sermon—especially 
if he be a fellow-citizen, and most especially if he be a 
co-presbyter ; in like manner throughout the competitions 
of life—among lawyers, poets, mothers, and statesmen— 
all are prepared, as with loaded, capped, and cocked revol- 
vers, to fire off their objections, should any one presume 
in their presence to speak in their rival’s praise—Nor 
need any one fancy that by his finesse he will escape the 
detection of the discerning. Never does this spirit 
make a more malicious manifestation of itself, than by 
uniting for a time in the commendation, that, from the 
semblance of candour, it may obtain a patient hearing for 
its subsequent censures: so it turns the corner with a * 
but, and proceeds at full pace in the opposite direction 
of calumny ; concluding with the lamentation : What a 
pity it is, that so much excellence should be marred by so 
many faults! They must be dull in discernment, indeed, 
who can be deceived by such a patent and common trick, 
into a persuasion of the slanderer’s candour, so as to give 
credit to his report. 
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Brethren, be warned : in no case does selfishness fall 
so wide of its mark as when it attempts to discredit a 
rival. Yea, it seldom escapes without being visited by 
precisely the opposite of what it designed—the condem- 
nation of itself for cowardice, vanity, and malignity ; and 
the exaltation of its rival, through the sympathetic defence 
of him which its assault calls forth. Nor is it sufficient 
that you remain silent, when his praise is rehearsed. 
There is frequently the most wrongful slander perpetrated 
by silence: when he, who is understood by the company 
to be intimately acquainted with the person who is the 
subject of conversation, either, does not contradict the 
evil report, so as virtually to corroborate it ; or, does not 
confirm the good report, so as virtually to deny it, and 
deprive his neighbour of the credit which is justly his 
due. Rest assured, the discerning will mark your silence, 
and return on you their judgment for your enviousness— 
as being, in the one’ case, nothing grieved, that your 
rival should suffer wrong ; and in the other, so afraid of 
him, that you cannot afford to sanction the story of his 
merits—not to speak of charging you with the design of 
insinuating a doubt of its truth. Thus you lose, and he 
gains. I plead not at present for your being generous : 
As you would be safe, if you know him to be worthy, 
defend him when his character is assailed, and when he 
is praised take a part in the commendation. Only be- 
ware of over-acting your part. Next to envious detrac- 
tion, as a hateful vice, is affected candour, as a disgust- 
ing one. It “seeks its own,” by the false praise of others ; 
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and meets its merited reward, in company with design- 
ing flattery, which is something more than contempt. 


I have done with applying the rule which was laid 
down in general terms, for restraint, in the communica- 
tion to others, of the evil we know of a neighbour. By 
application of the rule, with explanation, I proceed to 
give freedom, in the communication. | 

First, We are warranted to make the communication 
when our own interests are materially concerned. I say 
materially; for, in cases in which they are affected only 
slightly, we are enjoined to act as when, being violently 
compelled by a man, in his necessity, to help him for- 
ward in his journey one mile, we should voluntarily help 
him forward another. (Matt v. 41.) But when it is 
something considerable which is at stake, there is no law 
of Christian faith which prohibits us from going forth to 
the world with an exposure of the injustice to which we 
have been subjected, that we may obtain redress; or 
with which we are threatened, that we may secure pro- 
tection, how much soever it may cost the evil-doer. 

As with fortune, so is it with character. It is duti- 
ful to submit patiently to a little laughter of the public, 
excited by the misrepresentations and ridicule of the 
malicious ; without revealing the evil you know of him, 
with the view of showing how unworthy he is of credit, 
so that he might sustain great harm. But, when the 
charge is serious, and calculated to impair your useful- 
ness, then you are not only warranted, but obligated, to 
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vindicate yourself, though the vindication should involve 
a ruinous exposure of the calumniator. Your character 
is not your own property, with which you may deal as 
you please. As a communicated Christian, and one 
whose name is intimately associated with all causes of 
liberty, education, and charity, it belongs to the church 
and the commonwealth ; so that you are bound to vindi- 
cate it, and preserve its influence entire, by the exposure 
of its maligner, though it should ruin him. What harm 
would there be in that, except the burden of his pauper- 
ism? Would not the world profit by his being disabled 
for working mischief? Or, supposing there would be 
some evil in it, what is Azs ruin, compared with the loss 
which the church and society sustain by the impairing 
of your usefulness, and the diminishing of your in- 
fluence, through his imputations resting on you. I 
demand of you, that you expose him, from what you 
know of him, as unworthy of credit. His defamation of 
yourself gives you a favourable opportunity of benefiting 
society by the destroying of his power for evil—Some 
may say there is no need for such exhortations, since 
men are ready enough of themselves, without being in- 
stigated by others, to vindicate their characters from the 
aspersions of their enemies. This is a great mistake. 
There are many worthy, who allow the imputations of 
the unworthy to rest on them, through mistaken and 
foolish views of the duties of meekness and forgiveness ; 
and reluctance to injure the interests of the families, at 
least, of the defamers, by their exposure to public repro- 
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bation. The detriment to society is great in two ways ; 
first, the manner in which defamed worth permits its in- 
fluence for good to be weakened, or destroyed ; and 
secondly, the manner in which unworthy defamation 1s, 
by impunity, encouraged to proceed in its work of . 
villany. 

Secondly, We are warranted, yea, obligated, to expose 
the wickedness of a bad man, when we are persuaded it 
would be for the benefit of society to do so, and when 
we can honestly plead that such is our motive. This 
has been partly illustrated under the. preceding topic. 
But there are many cases, in which, though our own 
fortunes and characters are not particularly concerned, 
we are yet under obligations to warn our friends and the 
public of the dangerousness of the wicked. If it be for 
virtuous reasons that at any time you conceal what you 
have learned of a man’s evil principles and practices, it 
must be on account of the benevolence which dictates 
the concealment. But, is not that a cruel benevolence, 
which permits the wicked to victimize the innocent, 
without having cautioned him against his neighbour's 
deceitfulness? It was partly, on this principle, that our 
great Exemplar expended so much of his ministry, on the 
exposure of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and Scribes, to 
scorn and indignation. 

Thirdly, It is often the duty of a pious man, offended 
by the manner in which the honour of his Lord is vio- 
lated, and his law broken and defied, to expose to public. 
reprobation, not only the vices, but the persons of the 
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vicious, that their influence may be destroyed, and that 
others may be deterred from following in their ways. 
This was the principal of those motives by which our 
Lord was actuated in exhibiting to such scorn those 
Pharisees who “made void” the law of his Father ; con- 
duct in which, as I formerly remarked, He has been 
imitated by almost all who have been his agents in 
effecting great reforms in the world; and for want of 
imitating Him, in which, at the present day, by those 
whose voices are influential, so little good comparatively 
is effected. The gospel is emasculated, when an attempt 
is made to preach it in courtly phrases, without a bold 
and pointed witness-bearing, not only against wrong- 
doing, but against wrong-doers. 


The fore-mentioned are instances in which we are 
warranted, or in which it is our duty, to make a disclo- 
sure of the faults and vices of our neighbours. And, 
observe, they are the only cases. Alas! then, how 
much of our conversation falls under heavy censure! 
How wantonly some of us will, at times, deal with our 
neighbours’ reputation, by mockery, at least, when we 
can plead none of the defences! It is all a great sin, 
even when we are sure we say nothing but what is true, 
How very great, then, when we have nothing for our 
authority but our own evil-hearted suspicions and sur- 
mises, or the whisperings and insinuations of the scan- 
dalous? How few there are, who have no need of the 
rebuke and counsel! I, for one, humbly confess my 
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fault. Often have I, cowardly, been silent when I should 
have spoken out ; but, much more frequently, communi- 
cative and talkative when I should have been silent. 
Let others confess, too; and let us all ask grace, and 
cultivate grace, at once for the “ freeing” of our tongues 
in giving testimony against what is wrong, but especially, 
for the “bridling” of them against idle slanderous talk. 


Throughout the illustration, I have endeavoured to 
keep up the application of the dissuasive motive of the 
text, from the commission of the great sin, which has 
been subjected to exposure. But there are other dis- 
suasives besides. And I shall conclude with a summary 
of the whole of them, or, at least, the chief of them ; for 
they are numerous. The illustration of this topic will 
necessarily occasion the repetition of some ideas which 
have occurred in the course of the general discussion : 
for which reason it will be made more briefly than 
its practical importance may, on first thoughts, seem 
to require. 

Reflect, then, First, how precious is character, and 
how sensitive each one is to any injury done to it. 
Independently of its importance for success in the busi- 
ness and various competitions of life, the natural senti- 
ment of the love of approbation will cause even an 
affectionate father to feel more anguish, from a stab 
inflicted on his reputation, than from’ the death of his 
child. Reproach was one of the most bitter ingredients 
in that cup which the Man of Sorrows was ordained to 
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drink. And when each of us knows from experience 
how keen the sensibility is—when even a good humoured 
joke, which has excited at our expense the merriment of 
the company, shall dismiss some of us home hurt, un- 
happy, and angry—ah ! how is it, that we shall at times 
take such liberties with the characters of our neighbours, 
in ridiculing their weaknesses, not to say exposing their 
shame, as we would feel and complain of as great cruelty, 
if inflicted on ourselves? Are their characters less dear 
to them than ours are tous? If any of you think so, 
what an ignorant person you are? when, being rich and 
finely dressed, you make sport with the characters of 
your inferiors, because, being so rude, they cannot feel 
it, as the like of you would! I give your ignorance the 
warning of our text; not only your waiting-maid, and 
house-maid, and cook, and kitchen-maid, but your scul- 
lion-girl has a heart as delicately sensitive to mockery 
as your own; and, under provocation, may retaliate on 
you. What are all the faults, which from her opportu- 
nities of observation she has detected in you, and which 
‘in her revenge she may disclose, I know not; but I am 
certain of one, in reporting which she will speak the 
truth, that you have a desperately unclean tongue.— 
In this corrupt world, there is nothing more fetid than 
the breath of calumny or vituperation, 


Reflect, Secondly, that, with God, it is a great punish- 
able or chastisable sin, that you should wantonly injure 
the name and anguish the heart of any child of his, 

P 
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whomsoever ; but especially of any son or daughter 
whom He has begotten again to Himself by the gospel 
of his Son. Imagine not, that He will listen to the 
prayer for mercy of that tongue which is defiled with 
the abuse of his child’s character—yea, of that heart, 
which is defiled with injurious suspicions of him. First 
show tenderness to the child, and then, with greater 
confidence, may you apply for a favour to his Father. 


Reflect, Thirdly, that to cherish a charitable frame 
of spirit, and cultivate a candid frame of speech, is our 
ereatest wisdom, in respect either of inward peace or out- 
ward comfort. 

First, Inward peace. What a miserable existence a 
suspicious temper occasions a man! It utterly incapa- 
citates him for friendship, through the ever-recurring 
reflection, quenching any rising emotion of natural 
genial fellowship, that he is possibly deceived, and prac- 
tised on by his companions ;—that the world being so 
full of guile, the best prudence is to have doubts of 
every man you meet; and treat with a large measure 
of reserve even your most intimate acquaintance—even , 
your wife, if, unfortunately, you happen to have been 
bound to one. It is a dangerous alliance, he says ; be- 
ware of communicativeness. With a corresponding 
reserve, every one instinctively, learns to treat him. 
He defies familiarity. So he passes through life without 
any enjoyment of one of its sweetest pleasures—hearty 
social intercourse, and the intimate sympathies of friend- 
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ship. Ah! rather resign yourself to a foolish promiscu- 
ous confiding in every man, with whom you may fall in 
by the way, though you should suffer a little by it, than 
have your life soured by a universal, misanthropical 
distrust of your species. It renders you disagreeable 
enough to others, but the greatest loser and sufferer is 
yourself. 

When such is the unsatisfactory life produced by a 
merely suspicious disposition, what must be the misery 
produced by an envious one ?—when everything the 
subject-victim sees, or hears of, that is excellent ina 
neighbour, acts as a burning corrosive on his heart. 
We formerly heard how strikingly Solomon speaks of 
Envy as injurious to its object ; but, hear now, how he 
speaks of it as injurious to its subject : “Envy is the 
rottenness of the bones.” (Prov. xiv. 30.) It is almost 
literally true. Just as “a generous heart” (as it should 
be translated) is, according to the first member of the 
proverb, “the life of the flesh ;” so Envy, by the manner 
in which it produces irritation of the nerves, feverish- 
ness of the blood, and dyspepsy of the stomach, will 
make a man or woman thin and emaciated, pale and 
shrunk in the features, and of hard and peering eyes— 
most disagreeable and pitiable to look at—all through 
the consuming rotéenness within. 

Secondly, Outward comfort. If candid and gentle in 
the treatment of others, you will rarely fail of obtaining 
a return of love; but if suspiciously or enviously censo- 
rious, you will as rarely escape retaliation—when forth 
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will be dragged to light something discreditable in your 
eatly history, which you imagine is forgotten, or some- 
thing in your present habits, to which, you imagine, no 
one is privy, so as to overwhelm you with confusion and 
humble you to the dust. Oh that all of us would have 
the prudence to bridle our saucy tongues + ! or, rather, that 
we would all admit grace to purge our saucy hearts ! 
How much discomfort we would be saved ! » 


Reflect, Fourthly, in order to be saved from the 
infection of this great malady, or cured of it, that you 
yourself have been, or are, mean and unworthy in respect 
of cherished meditations, desires, devices and purposes of 
the heart; and, that, though from the secret nature of 
your sins it might be impossible for any one to retaliate 
your criminations, it would be most unjust for you to 
take advantage of this ; since his manifest sin may have 
proceeded from a heart no worse than your own ; all the 
difference being that your circumstances suppressed the 
manifestation, when his promoted it. A habit of reflect- 
ing in this manner, on our own unworthiness, is not indeed 
the principal means of maintaining heart and tongue in * 
a state of charity and candour, when dealing with the 
characters of others ; but it stands next to the principal. 


Reflect, therefore, Finally, that the grand secret of 
attaining to this eminent grace, is a habitual considera- 
tion of God’s pardoning Mercy. When He sent his Son 
to work out by sore toil, even unto death, the payment 
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of that debt by which your life was forfeited, how shall 
you revenge yourself on your neighbour for that small 
larceny committed on what you call your honour, in 
uttering a hasty word, by pilloring him at every meeting 
of friends, with an exposure of all the faults you. know 
in him, and the insinuation of many more? If the 
example of Divine mercy, exercised, too, on behalf of 
yourself, fail to persuade you to lenity and tenderness, 
then, I warn you with the threatening of the Gospel. 
As being the Father of the victim of your revenge, God 
will revoke your own pardon ; and as being his Brother, 
Christ will withdraw the payment of your debt, so that 
it revert on you. I have the Judge’s own law, most 
explicitly proclaimed, as my authority for the warning. 
When that servant whom his lord had compassionately 
forgiven ten thousand talents, went out and cruelly used 
a fellow-servant who owed him only a hundred pence, 
his lord revoked the forgiveness, and cast him into 
prison, till he should pay all that was due to Him. 

May the Spirit of Truth, Holiness, and Love prevent 
that irritation merely be excited by this exposure ; and 
may He take of every truth and right sentiment which 
it contains, and apply them for the conviction and refor- 
mation of the guilty, the persuasion of the tempted to 
resistance, and the warning of all. 
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“A full, flowing, and interesting narrative—Spectator. 


« A work of great interest, which may be read with pleasure and profit 
by all bodies of Christians.” — Clerical Journal. 


“The peculiar yalue of these two volumes lies in the fact that they pre- 
sent one consecutive view of the whole range of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland, from the earliest to the latest times. The author brings to his 
task an abundance of solid sense—one of the main anchors of the historian ; 
a clear-seeing power of logic which implies a decided power both of selection 
and rejection; a style admirably suited to his theme—clear, direct, and 
strong —each sentence telling its own tale in such a manner as to prevent 
even the possibility of misconstruction ; and an amount of historical integ- 
rity suffused with a truly commendable spirit of charity for diverse creeds 
which is not always to be found in one who writes of systems and institu- 
tions with which he is so deeply connected. The account of the Reforma- 
tion is singularly well written. The various personages concerned in that 
grand period of our Church History,are made to pass over the stage, dressed 
in their peculiar attributes. Both the matter and the manner of this work 
will gain for it a wide popularity. As a contribution to Scottish Ecclesias- 
tical History, it will occupy a prominent place, filling, as it does, a niche in 
our historical libraries, which has never been properly filled until the pre- 
sent work made its appearance.” — Glasgow Citizen, 


“The author exhibits wonderful research, undoubted fairness and integ- 
rity, and a most charitable spirit. . . . ‘The history of the Church, for 
several generations, is, toa great extent, the history of the nation; and 
while we see kings, statesmen, and divines, pass in review before us, we 
feel that they are delineated with a pencil of light and of truth; and we rise 
from the perusal of these instructive pages, impressed with the feeling that 
we have rarely read a work which embraces so many salient points of con- 
troversy and contention, and which is less leavened by party bias. We 
commend the work generally to our readers, in the perfect confidence that 
therein they will find a connected body of facts regarding the Church of 
Scotland, and the people of Scotland, which are not to be got elsewhere, and 
which are deeply valuable, as the result of the research and analysis of an 
intelligent, truth-loving and earnest man.”— Glasgow Herald. 
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